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S the weary days went by after the de- 
A struction of the Maine, public feeling 
grew tenser every instant, and the waiting 
became more intolerable, until at last the 
report of the American board appeared, 
closely followed by that of the Spaniards, 
which told the lie agreed upon forty days 
before, and which they had not even 
taken the trouble to back up with any 
substantial evidence, or with more than a 
perfunctory examination of the wreck. 
No one heeded the Spanish report; public 
men, of course, read it, but the people 
knew Spain at last, and their instinct 


told them with entire certainty that here 
was a sham and an untruth, very patent 
and flagrant, upon which time was not 


to be wasted. The American report was 
based upon a most elaborate examination 
of the wreck and of witnesses, and upon 
the most carefully sifted testimony. It was 
honest and cool, and said that the Maine 
had been blown up from outside. There 
was no moral doubt after reading the re- 
port, and Captain Sigsbee’s evidence be- 
fore the Senate committee, that the outside 
engine of destruction was a government 
submarine mine, and had been exploded 
without the authority or knowledge of 
the Spanish government, by men who 
wore the uniform of Spain. 

The President transmitted the report of 
the board to Congress without comment. 
It was perhaps needless to make any, for 
Senate and House and country supplied 
all that was necessary. Moreover, tlie 
President, as became a chief magistrate, 
had been and still was using every possi- 
ble effort to avert war by peaceful and dip- 
lomatic methods, and continued to hope 
against hope for a successful result. The 
American people likewise were averse to 
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war. An overwhelming majority would 
have so declared even after the report on 
the Maine had been submitted to Con- 
gress. On the other hand, an equally over- 
whelming majority were determined that 
there should be atonement for the Maine, 
and that Spanish rule in Cuba— which 
had caused the destruction of the ship— 
and the horrors of the 
should end. These demands meant war 
even if those who made them did not 
realize it, and *t was this public sentiment 
that drove Congress forward to meet 
the popular will, which members and 
Senators very well knew could be ful- 
filled by war and in no other way. 
Against the sentiment springing from 
the popular instinct which at the great 
crises of American history has always 
been true and right, an opposition strong 
in purpose, though in large measure 
concealed, was arrayed. The naturally 
timid and conservative elements of the 
community shrank from war, and the 
powerful financial interests of the East- 
ern cities, too sliort-sighted to see that 
their selfish advantage was in the cer- 
tainty of action and not in suspense, ex- 
erted their great force to stop every for- 
ward step along the inevitable path. For 
the result now was inevitable; had been 
so, in reality, since the fatal 15th of Feb- 
ruary, although men did not understand 
it at the moment, and still thought that 
they could stay the current of events 
which had been gathering strength for 
seventy years and broken loose at last. 
The Maine was sent in on 
March 28, and as men everywhere dis- 
cussed the evidence, it became clear tliat 
although the President was reluctant to 
abandon hope, the resources of diplomacy 
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had failed. What the exact course of 
the negotiations conducted by the Presi- 
dent and the able Assistant Secretary of 
State, Judge Day, had been was unknown 
then, is not known now, and will not be 
thoroughly known until the time comes 
when the secret correspondence between 
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Whose report of his observations of the results of Spanish rule in Cuba profoundly influenced 


public feeling in America. 


Washington and Madrid is open to the 


historian. But it was perfectly well un- 
derstood that Spain would not grant in- 
dependence to Cuba, and that whether 
our minister had made the fact plain to 
the Spanish government or not, no peace- 
ful settlement was possible on any other 
basis. Diplomats might plan, and twist, 
and devise, and exchange notes, and deal 
in all the forms so futile at a great crisis, 
but the American people had made up 
their minds that the only real and possi- 
ble solution was the end of Spanish rule 
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in Cuba. They had determined that the 
unsettled question must receive this time 
a right answer, and that it should knock 
at their door no longer, and the Ameri- 
can people were right. 

Meantime the tension and excitement 
steadily increased. The peace-at-any-price 
people fought hard but in 
vain against the sweep- 
ing tide of public senti- 
ment. It was under- 
stood that a message 
would come to Congress 
on Monday, April 4. 
Then it was given out 
that it would be sent in 
on Wednesday, April 6, 
and the Capitol was 
thronged in expectation 
of the great event. 
When the House met, 
there was delay, and 
then the leaders of the 
Houses and three Sena- 
tors of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee were 
summoned suddenly to 
the White House. There 
the President showed 
them a despatch from 
General Lee, saying that 
if the message went in 
that day he could not 
answer for the lives of 
the Americans in Ha- 
vana, and that he ought 
to have until Saturday 
at least to get them out 
of Cuba. To this appeal 
there could be but one 
answer. The message 
must be held back, and 
the Senators and mem- 
bers returned and made 
the announcement to 
their respective Houses. 

Thereupon the tension, the excited sus- 
pense, the doubts, the rumors, were all re- 
newed and intensified. It was generally 
believed that Spain would take advantage 
of this respite to make some new proposi- 
tion, even if she had not already done so, 
and Saturday proved the correctness of 
the anticipation. On that day word came 
that Spain proposed apn armistice with 
the insurgents, and that her council had 
voted $600,000 for the relief of the “ re- 
concentrados.” Those who wished to be 
deceived by these offers were so deceived, 
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but no one else. An armistice was im- 
possible without the assent of both parties 
to the war, and the Cubans, on the eve of 
victory, of course would not consent. 
Moreover, the armistice, as soon appeared, 
consisted merely in an invitation to the 
insurgents to come in and lay down 
their arms. The proposition was not 
even a well-framed or judicious lie. As 
to the money for the ‘*‘ reconcentrados,” it 
was an empty sham. There is no proof 
that a peseta was ever really appropri- 
ated; and if it had been, as General Lee 
jusily said, it would all have been ab- 
sorbed by Spanish officials before it reached 
its destination. The Spanish case closed 
fittingly with these false and fraudulent 
promises. 


Anxious as the President was for peace, 
he could not and would not accept as 


shams as these, and on 
Monday, April 11, the fateful message on 
Cuban affairs at last came in, and was 
referred to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees of both Houses. The reading of the 
message was listened to with intense in- 
terest and in profound silence, broken 
only by a wave of applause when the 
sentence was read which said, ‘‘In the 
name of humanity, in the name of civ- 
ilization, in behalf of endangered Amer- 
ican interests which give us the right and 
duty to speak and.to act, the war in Cuba 
must stop.” The President led up to this 
declaration by a dispassionate review of 
the Cuban question, and by a strong and 
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moving déscription of the condition of the 
island, which he characterized as ‘‘a wil- 
derness anda grave.” He asked Congress 
to empower him to end hostilities in Cuba, 
ind to secure there the establishment “ of 
. stable government, capable of maintain- 
ing order and observing its internation- 
il obligations.” He said that he had ex- 
hausted diplomacy, and therefore left the 
issue with Congress, while he referred to 
Congress for its consideration the state- 
ment that the Queen-Regent had ordered 
a suspension of hostilities. In the deep 
excitement of the moment many persons 
felt that the message was too gentle, and 
that the President really did not desire as 
yet decided measures. But it was pointed 
out that when he asked Congress for pow- 
er to establish a government in Cuba 
‘capable of observing international rela- 
tions,” he requested power to make Cuba 
independent, because only an independent 
people can maintain relations of that char- 
acter. More decisive still, indeed abso- 
lutely conclusive, was the simple fact 
that the President, having declared that 
he had exhausted diplomacy, had re- 
mitted the question to Congress. Con- 
gress has no diplomatic functions or at- 
tributes. With a foreign nation it has 
but one weapon —the war power; and 


when a President calls in Congress in a 
controversy with another nation, his ac- 
tion means that Congress, if it sees fit, 
must exercise its single power, and declare 


war. On this sound ground, which is 
constitutionally the only ground possible 
under such conditions, Congress proceed- 
ed to act. 

For more than a week a draft of a reso- 
lution to be passed by Congress had been 
in existence, and had been seen by some 
Senators and a few others, which provided 
that the President should be authorized 
to intervene in order to stop the war in 
Cuba, to secure there peace, order, and a 
stable government established by the free 
action of the people, and to use the army 
and navy of the United States for these 
purposes. Whence this resolution came, 
or who drafted it, was not known, but 
some of those to whom it was submitted 
pointed out that it was utterly vague, 
that under its carefully loose terms the 
forces of the United States could be used 
to crush the insurgents, and that the gov- 
ernment to be set up might be Spanish 
just as well as independent. Whether 
this resolution emanated from those op- 
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posed at all hazards to Cuba and to war, 
or not, it sank out of sight for a time, and 
then reappeared in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs made in the 
House on April 18. It read as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to intervene at once to 
stop the war in Cuba, to the end and with the 
purpose of securing permanent peace and or- 
der there, and establishing by the free action 
of the people thereof a stable and independent 
government of their own in the island of Cuba; 
and the President is hereby authorized and 
empowered to use the land and naval forces 
of the United States to execute the purpose 
of this resolution. 


One very important change had been 
made in the original draft, without which, 
it is safe to say, it could not have passed 
the House committee. The alteration was 
the insertion after the word ‘‘ stable” of 
the words ‘‘and independent.” This great- 
ly improved the resolution, but it still re- 
mained dangerously loose and vague, and 
had the cardinal defect of not saying 
squarely and honestly what the American 
people and Congress intended, which was 
the expulsion of Spain from Cuba. Nev- 
ertheless, after the Republican majority 
had voted down the Democratic proposi- 
tion to recognize the insurgent govern- 
ment, the resolution as reported by the 
committee passed by a vote of 324 to 19, 
and was sent to the Senate. 

The situation in the Senate was quite 
different. For a week before the mes- 
sage of April 11 came in, the Committee 
of Foreign Relations had been at work 
upon a resolution based upon one intro- 
duced by Senator Foraker of Ohio. The 
committee were determined that any res- 
olution reported by them should be per- 
fectly clear on the point that the object 
of the United States was to put an abso- 
lute end to Spanish rule in Cuba. With 
a preamble setting forth the treatment of 
the ‘‘ reconcentrados ” and the destruction 
of the Maine as the grounds of interven- 
tion, a resolution of this character was 
agreed to tentatively, and Senator Davis 
of Minnesota, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, drafted a report to accompany it. 
Both the resolutions and the report were 
sent to the President for such suggestion 
and comment as he might see fit to make. 
After the message of April 11 came in, 
these resolutions were taken up for im- 
mediate action. There was a desire on 
the part of some members of the com- 
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mittee to come as near as might be to the 
general line taken in the House resolu- 
tion, but the chief point of difference 
arose upon the question of recognizing 
the government of the insurgents. The 
President, with wisdom and foresight, had 
declared in his message against any such 
recognition. A majority of the Senate 
committee sustained the President’s posi- 
tion; and while all the committee sup- 
ported the main and essential resolution 
as to the withdrawal of Spain, a minority 
reported,as an amendment,a clause recog- 
nizing the insurgent government. Sen- 
ator Davis made the report for the com- 
mittee, and in that report the case of the 
United States against Spain and the 
grounds of armed intervention were stated 
not only in the best way, but with a force 
and power, both legally and historically, 
which left nothing to be desired. The res- 


olutions of the committee and the minori- 
ty amendment submitted to the Senate 
on April 18 were as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS. 

Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have 
existed for more than three years in the Island 
of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shock- 
ed the-moral sense of the people of the United 
States, have been a disgrace to Christian civil- 
ization, culminating as they have, in the de- 
struction of a United States battle-ship, with 
266 of its officers and crew, while on a friend- 
ly visit in the Harbor of Havana, and cannot 
longer be endured, as has been set forth by the 
President of the United States in his message 
to Congress of April T1th, 1898, upon which the 
action of Congress was invited; Therefore, 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

First. That the people of the Island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and indepen- 
dent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the government of the 
United States does hereby demand, that the 
government of Spain at once relinquish its 
authority and government ,in the Island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the Unfiited 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States, and to call into 
the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States, to such extent as 
may be necessary to carry these resolutions into 
effect. 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

The undersigned members of said committee 

cordially concur in the report made upon the 
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Cuban resolutions, but favor the: immediate 
recognition of the Republic of Cuba, as orga: 
ized in the island, as a free, independent, and 
sovereign power among the nations of th: 
world. Davip TuRrPIr. 

R. Q. MILs. 

JNO, W. DANIEL. 

J. B. FORAKER. 


The amendment reported by the mi- 
nority of the committee was to amend tl 
first paragraph, by inserting, in line 4 
after the word ‘‘independent,” the folloy 
ing: 

And that the government of the Unite 
States hereby recognizes the Republic of Cuba 
as the true and lawful government of that is] 
and. 


On the presentation of the resolu 
tions to the Senate a very earnest and 
very able debate ensued, which turned a 
most entirely upon the question of recog 
nizing the insurgent government, and 
scarcely touched at all the second reso 
lution, which was the one really effect 
ive and essential portion of the measure 
which meant war, and could mean no 
thing else. The discussion lasted until 
Saturday evening, and then the Senate, 
with only one absentee, voted in tli 
presence of crowded galleries and in 
the midst of intense excitement. The 
amendment of the minority of the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations was adopted 
by a vote of 51 to 37, thirty-three Repub- 
licans and four Democrats constituting 
the minority, and ten Republicans voting 
with the Democrats and the Populists in 
the majority. The amendment of Sena 
tor Teller of Colorado, disclaiming any 
intention of seeking sovereignty or do 
minion over Cuba, was accepted by the 
committee and agreed to without division, 
All other amendments were voted down, 
a few short speeches were made, chiefly 
by those opposed to the resolutions, tli 
Senate resolutions were substituted for 
those of the House, and then the resolu 
tions as amended were passed by a vote 
of 67 to 21, nineteen Republicans and two 
Democrats forming the minority, and 
twenty-four Republicans voting with tlie 
Democrats and Populists in the majority. 
The resolutions were then sent to the 
House without a request for a conference, 
and the Senate adjourned until Monday. 

The Sunday which intervened was 4 
day of rumors and excitement. There was 
a well-founded apprehension that enough 
Republicans would break away and unite 
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with the Democrats to carry concurrence 
in the Senate resolutions as they stood, 
including the recognition of the Cuban 
Republic. To prevent this the Republican 
leaders of the House put forth all their 
power, and made every exertion, with 
entire success, as the event proved, so 


far as recognition was concerned. When 
the House met on Monday, Mr. Dingley 
of Maine moved to concur in the Senate 
resolutions, with an.amendment striking 
out the words ‘*‘ are and” in the first res- 
olution, and the entire clause embody- 
ing the recognition of the insurgent 
covernment. This motion prevailed by 
a majority of 22. Thus did it come about 
that in the struggle over the question of 
recognition, forced into the resolutions 
by the action of the ten radical Repub- 
lican Senators, everything else had been 
lost sight of,and in ‘‘everything else” was 
the one essential, vital resolution which 
demanded the withdrawal of Spain from 
Cuba. This second resolution was the 
effective one, for it meant war, and to 
this the leaders of the House, in their 
eagerness to defeat recognition of the re- 
public, had been foreed to agree, and the 
House accepted it without debate. With 
the two Houses agreed on this resolution, 
the real issue was settled, but much re- 
mained to be done in order to end the 
controversy under which had been car- 
ried the one absolutely vital clause in the 
entire measure. 

So the amended resolutions came back 
to the Senate, the crowd rushed over from 
the House, pouring into the deserted gal- 
leries, there was a short debate, and then 
the motion of Senator Davis to concur 
was voted down by 46 to 32, and the reso- 
lutions went back to the House with the 
Senate’s insistence and without a request 
for a conference. The excited crowds of 
oulookers swept over to the House, the 
resolutions were at once taken up, and the 
House, by a majority of 26, voted to insist 
on its amendments, and asked for a com- 
mittee of conference. Again the crowds 
passed from the House to the Senate, and 
the resolutions were once more taken up. 
There was another debate, the ten dissent- 
ing Republicans announced that they 
would no longer insist upon the recogni- 
tion of the Cuban Republic, a conference 
was agreed to, and both Houses took a re- 
cess until eight o'clock. 

It was generally understood that on the 
Senate’s receding from its position in re- 


gard to recognition the House would recede 
from its first amendment striking out the 
words ‘‘are and,” and personal assurances 
were said to have been given to that effect. 
When Senators and members return- 
ed to the Capitol, therefore, they expect- 
ed an agreement to be reported from the 
conference, an immediate acceptance of 
the report, and an adjournment in a few 
minutes. To every one’s surprise, and to 
the great indignation of the Senate, a dis- 
agreement was reported from the com- 
mittee, because the House refused to re- 
cede on its amendment to the first line 
striking out the words ‘‘are and.” The 
point was not worth a contest on either 
side, for the whole phrase was purely 
rhetorical. It was rhetoric when Richard 
Henry Lee first read it to the Continental 
Congress, it was rhetoric still, hallowed 
by time and association, when applied to 
Cuba. At the most it was merely a dec- 
laration of intention, which it was pro- 
posed to make good by converting the 
intention into a fact. But personal feel- 
ings had been aroused, and now began to 
run high. TheSenate, justly or unjustly, 
believed that it had been unfairly dealt 
with, while the House felt that the Sen- 
ate was unreasonable. In this mood the 
House, by a majority of 32, voted to insist 
and asked for a further conference, which 
was agreed to by the Senate. Again the 
conferrees withdrew and the two Houses 
waited. The hours wore drearily away, 
and rumors came thickly that there 
would be another disagreement and a 
deadlock. Senator Morgan of Alabama 
sent a plain declaration of war up to the 
desk, and announced that at the proper 
time he would call it up. The hint was 
not without its effect. Senators hostile 
to Cuba crossed the Capito’ and urged 
upon the Speaker that the House should 
give way. At this juncture the House 
conferrees asked to withdraw from the 
conference and hold a consultation apart. 
They then saw the Speaker, returned, and 
receded on the words ‘‘are and.” After 
this an agreement was immediately reach- 
ed, and reported to both Houses. Mid- 
night had passed and a new day* begun. 
It was the 19th of April, a date very 
memorable in the history of the United 
States, when the Senate, by a vote of 42 
to 35, and the House, by a vote of 311 to 
6, accepted the conference report. The 
resolutions as finally agreed upon were 
* The legislative day was still the 18th of April. 
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precisely word for word those reported 
by the majority of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations,with the single 
addition of Senator Teller’s amendment, 
which the committee had accepted. The 
Congress of the United States had gone 
clear of all pitfalls, and had declared just 
what the American people meant it to 
declare, that Spanish rule in Cuba must 
cease. In fact, if not in terms, it was a 
declaration of war. 

The resolutions thus adopted went at 
once to the President, who held them 
over one day and then signed them. He 
sent a copy, early on the morning of 
the 21st, to the Spanish minister, Sefior 
Polo y Bernabé, who thereupon asked 
for his passports and left the country. 
Before this, the resolutions had been ca- 
bled to our minister at Madrid, but the 
despatch was there held back long enough 
to enable the Spanish ministry to send 
General Woodford his passports before 
he could present the resolutions, a feat 
which called forth much admiration on 
the Continent among those who love dip- 
lomatic futilities, but which was as silly 
as shams usually are in the presence of 
realities. For the reality was war, and 
the precise manner in which it was 
brought into existence was of trifling 
consequence except to the arid diplomatic 
mind of Europe. 

As soon as Spain severed her relations 
with the United States, on April 21, the 
American fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Sampson, was ordered to Ha- 
vana, and the President proclaimed a 
blockade of that and certain other Cuban 
ports. On April 23, the guns of the 
Nashville cracked across the bows of the 
Buena Ventura,a Spanish merchantman ; 
and Congress,on April 25, formally de- 
clared that war with the kingdom of Spain 
had existed since April 21. The pre- 
tences were over, the wrong which had 
lived on for three-quarters of a century 
was now to be redressed, the restless un- 
settled question was to get its true and 
right answer at last. 


MANILA. 


Fernao da Magalhaens, or Magalhiaes, 
was a boy when the discovery of Co- 
lumbus fired the imagination of west- 
ern Europe, but he was also one of those 
whose adventurous spirit was kindled and 
roused by this wonder tale of new lands 


beyond the Atlantic. He was still young 
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when, in 1505, he made one in an exyy 
dition from Portugal, his native land 
which, coming from the West, discovered 
some of the famous Spice Islands. Not 
long after, wounded by an insult from 
the Portuguese government, which im 
pugned his honor as a man and a soldier, 
he left his country, solemnly and public 
ly renounced his allegiance to Portug: 

was naturalized as a Spaniard, and took 
service with Charles V., who had the in 
stinct of greatness in picking out abl 
and effective men to do his work. Ma 
gellan, as we call him, was imbued wit! 
the Columbian ideas, and also held that 
despite the Columbian discoveries, a short 
route by water to the East could be found 
by sailing westward. It was a great con 
ception, and a true one, except that tli 
route was longer than that round the Cajx 
of Good Hope. With an expedition splen 
didly equipped by the Emperor, Magellan 
set sail on August 10,1519. He crossed 
the Atlantic, touched at the Bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, made his way southward, r 

pressed savagely a dangerous mutiny, and 
on October 21 entered the strait which 
bears his name. On November 28 li 
passed out of it with only three of his 
five vessels left, and found himself and 
his rejoicing crews in the Pacific. HH: 
felt that he had succeeded, but he had 
miscalculated the vast extent of the new 
ocean; and sailing on for days and days, 
in some fashion missed the countless is] 
ands of the Pacific, and did not see land 
until he reached the little group which hc 
called the Ladrones, because the inhabi 
tants stole a boat from him. There l« 
lingered a short time, either at Rota or in 
the curious harbor of Guahan, destined, 
nearly four hundred years later, to rr 

ceive the war-ships of a nation of whos: 
future existence even those old believers 
in El Dorado never dreamed. From thi 
Ladrones, which were discovered Marc! 
6, 1521, the weary voyage was continued 
until a new archipelago was reached, on 
the fifth Sunday of Lent. Gradually the 
magnitude of this new discovery becani 
apparent, and Magellan named the new 
group in honor of St. Lazarus, on whrose 
day it was discovered. They landed on 
Mindanao, made their way to Cebu, flat 
tered themselves that they had converted 
and subdued the inhabitants, and then 
becoming involved in a tribal war, Ma 
gellan was killed, and his chosen succes- 
sor, Serrano, was left behind to death and 
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torture. Two ships escaped, one going 
east, and one, the Victoria, under El- 
cano, which left Timor on February 11, 
sailing still to the westward. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1522, after many hardships and 
perils, the Victoria reached Spain, and a 
great voyage, the first which circled the 
globe, second only to that of Columbus 
in conception, and beyond all in the dar- 
ing displayed and the distance traversed, 
came to an end. 

Thus was a new possession added to 
the dominion of Spain; yet, although her 
navigators discovered it, a fraud finally 
made it hers. By the treaty of 1494, as 
afterwards expounded, all the world be- 
yond the meridian 1080 miles west of the 
Azores was divided between Spain and 
Portugal, the eastern half going to Spain. 
The Spaniards, however, made the maps, 
and putting Magellan's discovery twenty- 
five degrees east of its true position, 
brought it within the Spanish half, when 
it really belonged to the portion allotted 
to Portugy, Twenty years later Villa- 


lobos, saillfig from South America, visit- 


ed the islands of Magellan, and named 
them the Philippines, in honor of the 
Prince ofgAsturias, afterwards Philip II. 
Again twenty years passed, and in 1565 
a great expedition went from Mexico, 


and Spanish rule was established by Le- 
gaspi in the Philippines—first in Cebu, 
and later in Luzon—which was destined 
to continue unbroken for more than three 
hundred years. 

Even in its last stage of decay, an em- 
pire which had once thus arrogated to it- 
self the possession of half the world out- 
side Europé still showed traces of its 
former grandeur in scatiered fragments 
lying far apart on either side of the globe. 
When war came, and the United States 
looked out to. see where to strike its foe, 
it found Spain present not only at its own 
doors, but far away across the Pacific, 
and there in the distant East the first 
blow fell. 

The Navy Department, with watchful 
prevision, as the relations with Spain 
grew more strained, began to send out 
orders which would make all ready in 
case of war. E January the com- 
mander-in-chi e European squad- 
ron was ordere: tain all men whose 
enlistments |! red; the Helena was 
stopped at Fuuchal, the Wilmington in 
the West Indies, and at the end of the 
month orders went to assemble the Euro- 


pean squadron at Lisbon. A month later 
orders went to all the squadrons to fill 
their bunkers with coal, and to be ready 
to move on the click of the wire. Asearly 
as January 27 the Asiatic squadron also 
had been directed to retain all men whose 
enlistments had expired, and on Febru 
ary 25 a cable message was sent to Com- 
modore Dewey by Mr. Roosevelt directing 
him to assemble his squadron at Hong- 
kong, retain the Olympia, which had been 
ordered back to San Francisco, and be 
prepared in case of war fer offensive op- 
erations in the Philippines. On the 3d of 
March the Mohican was sent with ammu- 
nition to Honolulu, there to await the Bal 
timore, which was to take the ammuni 
tion on board and proceed at once to join 
the Asiatic squadron. No wiser or more 
far-sighted precautions were ever taken 
by an administration than these, and it 
was all done so quietly that no one on the 
outside knew what was happening. While 
the country was stirring toits depths with 
the events which were fast bringing our 
relations with Spain to the breaking-point, 
while the air was filled with rumors and 
debates and the strife of contending forces, 
the Baltimore was speeding across tlie 
Pacific carrying ammunition to the Asi- 
atic squadron, and Commodore Dewey 
was preparing very carefully and accu- 
rately for certain work which he saw be- 
fore him. The order directing the Asiatic 
squadron to assemble at Hong-kong had 
gone on February 25, and on the following 
day another went telling the commodore 
to fill all the bunkers with the best coal 
to be had. By March 28 the squadron 
had assembled, and then came a period 
of waiting. Very dreary and very hot 
this waiting was, long drawn by constant 
strain and listening. With much anxie- 
ty, and always on the alert all through 
the trying time of suspense, the commo- 
dore was constantly making ready. First 
he sent the fleet paymaster over to the 
consignees of the English steamship Nan- 
shan and bought her as she was, with 
3300 tons of good Cardiff coal on board. 
Then he bought the Zafiro, a steamship 
of the Manila-Hong-kong line, just as she 
was, with al] her fuel and provisions, and 
on her was placed all the spare ammuni- 
tion, so that she became the magazine of 
the fleet. On April 18 the McCulloch 
came in and joined the squadron. She 
was only a revenue-cutter, it is true, but 
she was as good as a gunboat, being built 
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of steel, having 1500 tons displacement, 
and carrying four 4-inch guns and a crew 
of 130 men all ready to fight. The news 
coming now from the United States was 
fast removing every doubt as to the fu- 
ture, and on the 19th of April, the day of 
Concord, when the two Houses were pass- 
ing the war resolution, the American 
sailors in Hong-kong went over the sides, 
and in a few hours the white was gone, 
and the ships looked leaden and sombre 
in the dull dark drab of the war-paint. 
On the 21st, when General Woodford was 
leaving Madrid and Senor Polo was slip- 
ping out of Washington, the Baltimore 
appeared, a powerful addition to the fleet, 
and bringing also her load of ammuni- 
tion, so that she was doubly welcome. 
Hardly had the new-comer found time to 
put on her war-paint when news came of 
the declaration of war, and then of the 
English proclamation of neutrality. This 
compelled a departure from Hong-kong 
on April 25 to the Chinese harbor of 
Mirs Bay, a few miles to the north; but 
there was not to be much more of the 
dreary waiting at this new anchorage. 
On the following day the McCulloch, left 
behind at Hong-kong, came rushing up 
the bay bringing a despatch dated at 
Washington, April 24, and worth reading 
just as it was written, for it opened a 
new page in history, and has become fa- 
mous from its results— 

Dewey, Asiatic Squadron: 

War has commenced between the United 
States and Spain. Proceed at once to Philip- 
pine Islands. Commence operations at once, 
particularly against the Spanish fleet. You 
must capture vessels or destroy. Use utmost 
endeavors. LONG. 


It is a great thing to be ready and to 
be without doubts,and Commodore Dewey 


was both. Before the day closed the cap- 
tains had all been called to consultation 
on the flag-ship, and at two o’clock on 
April 27 the sailing-pennant went up, and 
all the fleet steamed out of Mirs Bay and 
steered southward across the 620 miles of 
one of the roughest seas in the world 
which lay between them and the Philip- 
pines. On the morning of April 30 the 
fleet was off Bolinao Bay, and looked in 
carefully. Nothing there. Then came 
Subig Bay. More care here, for the last 
report from Manila—a report that had 
flown on the cables all over the world— 
was that the Spanish admiral had brought 
his fleet to Subig Bay, and meant to give 
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battle there. The Boston and Concord 
went ahead as scouts and examined the 
harbor. No enemy here either. Only 
two little fishing-boats, from which not 
even information could be obtained. 
Quite clear now that the Spaniards had 
determined to make their stand at the 
gates of their capital, and thither the fleet 
must go. So, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 30, the fleet started slowly along 
the thirty miles which lay between it 
and Manila. The tropical sun sank red 
across the Jand, and the great yellow 
moon rose, on the other hand, out of the 
sea to light them on their way. 

Let us look at the squadron for a mo- 
ment as it forges onward past the Lu- 
zon coast. There are nine ships in all, 
of which two, the Nanshan, a collier, 
and the Zafiro, a supply-ship, are non- 
combatants. Then there is the MceCul- 
loch, a revenue-cutter, but, as has been 
said, well enough built and armed to 
pass as a gunboat. Next is the Petrel,a 
true gunboat, but very — only 892 
tons, and carrying four inch and 
four small machine guns. The Con 
cord, also a steel gunboat, but witl? a 
displacement of 1710 tons, q@rries six 
6-inch guns, and a secondary: battery of 
eleven machine-guns, and has her deck 
and conning-tower protected. The-next 
step is a marked advance in power, and 
brings us to the Raleigh, a second-rate 
steel cruiser of 3213 tons. Heér arma- 
ment consists of one rapid-fire 6-ing)h, 
and ten rapid-fire 5-inch guns, witha 
secondary battery of eight 6- pounders, 
four 1-pounders, and two Gatlings.. Her 
deck and conning-tower are protected 
with armor; she has a cellulose belt 
and steel sponsons. The Boston is an 
other cruiser of the second rate, of 3000 
tons, a partially protected deck, two 8 
inch, and six slow-fire 6-inch guns, two 
6-pounders, two 3-pound, two 1-pound 
rapid-fire, and four machine guns, ‘Tlie 
Baltimore is a third steel cruiser of the 
second rate, with a displacement of 4413 
tons, and a protection of steel deck-plates 
and shields for all the guns and conning- 
tower. Her armament is heavy, and 
consists of four 8-inch and six 6-inch 
guns, with two 6, two 3, and two1 pound- 
ers, all rapid-fire, and six machine-guns. 
Last in the list comes the Olympia, the 
flag-ship, a first-class steei cruiser of 5870 
tons, protected by steel dec!x-plates, steel- 
covered barbettes, gun-shields, and con- 
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ning-tower, and a cellulose belt thirty- 
three inches thick and eight feet broad. 
Her main battery is composed of four 
8-inch guns, her secondary battery of ten 
quick-fire fives, and in addition fourteen 
6-pounders, six 1-pounders, all rapid-fire, 
and four Gatlings. 

The speed of the ships varied from 21.5 
knots for the Olympia, to 18.7 knots for 
the Petrel, the latter, or less, being of 
course the highest speed of the fleet. 
Speed, however, played no part in the 
action, and need not, therefore, be con- 
sidered. From this summary it will 
be observed that although the American 
ships were all modern, and armed, as a 
rule, with the best modern guns, there 
was not asingle armor-clad among them. 
They were all practically unarmored, and 
they were going through channels which 
were said to be filled with torpedoes, to 
encounter, so far as they knew, a more 
numerous fleet, composed of old ships, 
it is true, but armed with modern guns, 
and backed, as was understood, by forts 
mounted with the finest and heaviest 
modern, rifles. The prospect was serious, 
and it was faced by officers and men 
alike with quiet confidence. The night 
vas still, and the fleet, us it drew near to 
Manila, waited until the moon set, and 
then rounding the last point, saw the en- 
trance to the great bay, which runs nearly 
thirty miles into the land, open before it. 
A very splendid bay indeed it is—one of 
the finest harbors, and one of the greatest 
of roadsteads; as a harbor, in fact, one of 
the prizes of the world, quite undeveloped, 
because it has been in feeble, incompetent, 
and corrupt hands ever since it was taken 
from its original owners. Twenty-six 
miles from the mouth is Manila. Some 
250,000 people there, the vague Spanish 
statistics tell us. It is an interesting 
town, low-lying, and called the Venice 
of the East, because rivers intersect it. 
There are a new and an old town, the 
latter beautifully walled in the manner 
of three hundred years ago, with moats, 
drawbridges, and portcullises, altogether 
very picturesque, and worthy of preserva- 
tion. Ten miles nearer the bay’s mouth, 
and on the same side, lies Cavité, a sub- 
urb of Manila, with some 5000 people, a 
navy-yard, arsenal, and fortifications. At 
the entrance of the harbor lie two islands 
pretty well in the middle—one large, 
over 600 feet high, called Corregidor, one 
small, but over 400 feet in height. Be- 


tween the islands is a narrow channel 
with eight fathoms of water at the nar- 
rowest part. Between Caballo and the 
little island of El Fraile three miles width 
of channel with eighteen fathoms of wa- 
ter, and known as the Boca Grande. On 
the other side, between Corregidor and 
San José Point, a channel known as the 
Soca Chica, two miles wide and of ample 
depth. Taken altogether, they ate very 
fit and stately entrances to the great bay 
beyond. There are forts on Corregidor 
and Caballo, as well as light-houses, and 
batteries also on El Fraile, which lies to 
the southward. More forts on Limbones 
and San José points, heavily armed with 
the best Krupp guns, according to the 
information brought to Hong-kong. 
Nevertheless, they all were to be passed, 
and as the ships headed for the bay 
they saw the great light, the guardian 
of peaceful commerce, burning bright 


upon Corregidor. There was no light: 


on the ships, but the throb of the en- 
gines shook the still air as they entered 
the Boca Grande, expecting each moment 
a shot from the batteries. On they went, 
well into the channel now, and still no 
sign of life from the shore. The war- 
ships had all passed, when some enthu- 
siast on the McCulloch flung coals upon 
the fires, there was a rush of sparks and 
black smoke from her funnel, and the 
Spaniards waked up. A shot from the 
south side of the channel broke the still- 
ness, and then two more, the shells drop- 
ping into the water. The reply came 
from the Concord,and one of her 4-inch 
shells struck the fort with a crash, fol- 
lowed by a cry in the darkness. A snot 
from the El Fraile batteries was answer- 
ed by the Raleigh. Then an 8-inch gun 
boomed out from the Boston, and the 
McCulloch snapped away with her 4- 
pounders; there was more firing from the 
batteries, and then the islands and the 
mainland relapsed into profound quiet, 
and it was all as if nothing had happen- 
ed. The American fleet had passed the 
dreaded forts at the entrance, and was in 
the Bay of Manila. On glided the ships, 
ever more slowly and quietly, until it 
seemed as if they hardly moved at all, 
and then with the sudden dawn of the 
tropics came day, and there ahead lay the 
Spanish fleet, close under the forts and 
batteries of Cavité. The moment had 
come. 

It came, fortunately, to a man who 
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knew exactly what he meant to do—a 
most victorious quality, and one all too 
rare in a world given overmuch to un- 
certainty and stumbling. Commodore 
Dewey had his plan thoroughly laid out, 
and now proceeded to carry it into execu- 
tion. Making a wide detour to the east 
to drop the supply-ships out of range, the 
fleet swept slowly along. As it passed, 
the batteries and ships at Cavité opened 
fire, the sharp crack of the modern rifle 
mingling with the heavier roar of the 
older guns. The American fleet made 
no answer. 

As the ships turned and passed in 
front of Manila the sight-seers on the 
walls and the cathedral towers could be 
seen with a glass, and the guns of the 
Luneta flung some heavy shells far out 
and wide of the ships, and a steady and 
useless fire continued from these batteries 
throughout the engagement. The Con- 
cord replied, and up went the signal on 
the flag-ship, ‘‘ Hold your fire until close 
in.” So the fleet moved silently and 
steadily down toward Cavite. Suddenly, 
just ahead of the flag-ship, there came a 
quivering shock, and a great column of 
water leaped into the air; another quiver 
and another burst of mud and water fol- 
lowed, again too far away for harm. The 
dreaded mines were really there, then, 
and the fleet was upon them; but no ship 
swerved, no man stirred, and, as some- 
times happens, the brave were favored, 
and this was the last of the Spanish 
torpedoes. If there were others, they 
failed to explode, and those which had 
exploded failed to check the American 
ships for an instant. On they went, still 
silently, holding their fire, the Spanish 
batteries and ships now beginning to 
pour out shot and shell as their enemy 
drew near. Closer and closer they came, 
until at last the distance was but little over 
five thousand yards. ‘‘If you are ready, 
Gridley, you may fire,” said the commo- 
dore to the captain of the Olympia. It 
seemed that the captain was ready. The 
port 8-inch gun of the forward turret 
rang out, and the great shell sped over 
the water to the Spanish flag-ship. Up 
went the signal ‘‘ Fire as convenient,” 
and the ships behind the Olympia opened 
at once. The Spaniards were not behind- 
hand. From ships and forts there was a 
continuous roar, and the shells began to 
strike all about the American squadron. 
One burst so near the Olympia that its 
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fragments cut the rigging, ploughed a 
furrow in the deck, and tore the bridge 
where the commodere stood. Still, none 
were hit, and on thé order to ‘‘ Open with 
all the guns,” the American ships poured 
forth a fire which7in volume, rapidity, 
and accuracy couid not have been sur- 
passed. Back they'came for the second 
round, within four thousand yards this 
time, pouring in the same volume of con 

centrated fire frem the starboard as before 
from the port batteries. The Boston and 
Baltimore were both hit, but not materi 

ally injured, and again they swung round 
in front of Manilagand again, nearer than 
before, steamed steadily down toward 
Cavité. On each turn they drew nearer 
to the Spanish fleet, and the heavy, well 

aimed American broadsides became more 
and more deadly. The Spaniards were 
suffering severely, and at seven o’clock 
the flag -ship, Reina Cristina, left her 
moorings and steamed bravely out, direct 

ing her course toward the Olympia. 
What the purpose of the Spanish ad- 
miral may have been no one knows, but 
word was at once passed to concentrate 
all fire on his advancing flag-ship. As 
she drew nearer, the storm of the Amer 

ican fire thickened about her. Her sides 
were torn, her bridge shot away; she 
could not stand the awful battering, and 
turned about to return to her anchorage. 
As she swung round, an 8-inch gun of the 
Olympia sent a shell which’ struck her 
opponent squarely in the stern. The 
great projectile raked the Regina Cris 

tina, tore up her decks, and exploded ler 
after boiler, so that she could barely reel 
back to the shelter of the forts, with one 
hundred and fifty of her crew dead and 
ninety wounded on board. While tlie 
flag-ship was thus engaged, two gunboats 
equipped as torpedo-boats slipped out 
from Cavité, one making for the supply- 
ships. The Petrel rushed after her, 
opened with the 4-pounders, drove her 
ashore, and then blew her to pieces with 
her rapid-fire guns, which was the end of 
the first Spanish torpedo-boat. The sec 
ond headed for the Olympia, kept on de 
spite the fire of the secondary battery, and 
began to get ominously near, men thought, 
but coming under the fierce storm of tle 
machine-guns in the tops, turned to fly. 
So her end came. A well-directed shell 
struck her fairly inside the stern railing. 
There was an explosion, the gunboat 
seemed to break in the middle, and down 
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Meantime the Baltimore had 
set the Castilla, the only wéoden ship in 
the Spanish squadron, on fire\and she was 


she went. 


soon a mass of flames. \ 

Five times in all did the\ American 
ships turn and move past \their op- 
ponents, each time closer, and each time 
with a more deadly broadside. There 
had been now two hours’ hot wo¥k under 
the rising tropieal sun, and at a\quarter 
before eight the commodore, erroteousl y 
informed that ammunition for the -ineh 
guns was running short, ran up the sig- 
nals to cease firing and follow the lag- 
ship, so that he might consult with \his 
captains, and if needful redistribute tithe 
ammunition. Something quite new amd 
unheard - of, this stopping in the middlé 
of a great naval action for any purpose. 
It is said that the American sailors, be- 
fore they understood the meaning of it 
all, began to grumble at not being al- 
lowed to go on and finish up their task. 
The Spaniards, battered as they were, set 
up a cheer as they saw their foe with- 
draw to the other side of the bay, and 
sundry telegrams flew over the cable to 
Madrid saying that the Spanish fire had 
‘‘foreed the American ships to ma- 
neeuvre”’ (the Spanish version of the 
skilful evolutions which had helped so 
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much the American fighting), and that 
the enemy had now retreated to land 
their dead and wounded. Very char- 
acteristic and worthy of note these mes- 
sages to Spain—no longer able to recognize 
facts, living among lies and delusions, 
and quite lost to that veracity of mind so 
essential, as Carlyle has pointed out, to 
the successful existence of men and na- 
tions. The evolutions of the American 
fleet were all planned beforehand; there 
were no dead and wounded,as the Ameri- 
cans found, nota little to their own aston- 
ishment, when the reports were made after 
this first round, and although several of 
the ships had been hit. no injury in the 
least serious had been done to any of 
them. Moreover, Commodore Dewey, as 
at the start, knew just what lie meant to 
do. The Spanish fleet could not possibly 
escape. It had been disabled and crip- 
pled in the first round, but it still held the 
hatbor, and the land batteries remained to 
be dealt with. The orders were to ‘‘cap- 
ture or destroy.” There must be none 
left; mone must eseape to harass future 
operations, or to try to cross the Pacific 
and alarm and perhaps attack the west- 
ern coast wf the United States. The work 
demanded ould be most surely finished 
and made petrfect if the men upon whom 
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everything depended were kept in the 


best possible condition. So, after the with- 
drawal to the other side of the bay, there 
was a good rest for all the crews, a hearty 
breakfast eaten quite at leisure, a cleaning 
of decks and turrets, an examination of all 
the guns, a fresh supply of ammunition 
brought up, and then, at a quarter before 
eleven, after three hours thus occupied, 
up went the signals, the shrill whistles of 
the boatswains rang out, and off the fleet 
went for the second and last assault. 
This time the work was to be more di- 
rect. Again the fleet swung round in 
front of Manila, and again it steamad 
down toward Cavité, the Baltimore in the 
lead. On it went, and first one Span- 
ish shell, then another, struck the Balt? 
more, and wounded \yy the 
splinters. Still silence on the Autferieagn 
ship, and no reply to the Spasigh fire 
until at last the range was Jess ian 
three thousand yards. Thea the *Bul- 
timore poured her broadside into the 
Reina Cristina, whence the 
had transferred his flag to th 
Cuba, and the former shi 
wounded in the duel wit 
went to pieces under th 
new antagonist. Her maga s 


men were 


ral 
Isla de 
itally 
mpia, 
of her 
iew up, 


aan 


and shesauk, Then the Baltimore turned 
the Dow Juen de Austria, and was 
joined by, the Olympia and Raleigh. 
While the Spanish ship quivered under 
the heavy fire, a shell from the Raleigh 
piercad het magazine and she blew up, tear 
ing off aljso the upper works of the gunboat 
El Corveo, which was then destroyed by 
the Pptrel. The General Lezo, another 
gubogit, was driven ashore by the Con 
cord. and burned, the Velasco went down 
before tne Boston, the burning Castilla 
was settled, and the Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, the last ship which was able to 
fight, sank under the fire of the Balti 
more with her flag nailed to the mast 
‘Meantime the Petrel. running into shoal 
wafer, set on fire and destroyed the Mar 
ques del Duero, Don Juan de Austria, 
Isia de Cuba, Isla de Luzon, and Gener 
al Lezo. Just before this, Admiral Mon 
tojo, on his new flag-ship, the Isla de Cuba, 
with his guns silenced and his fleet gone, 
had run the gunboat ashore, hauled down 
his flag, left his vessel to its fate, and 
escaped to Manila. Thus the fleet was 
completely destroyed; but the shore bat- 
teries continued to fire, and one after an- 
other of them had to be silenced, which was 
done as fast as the American ships could 


on 
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close in upon them. hey held out 
est at Cavité, but a Ikst and well 
shell entered the arse 
rific explosion fo] »y 
fell silent, and th vhite flag went up on 
the citadel. The attle of Manila had 
been fought and we 3. 

The next day the [fleet went to Cavité, 
and a landing- party destroyed the bat 
teries. On May ? the 
dor, at the entrance} o, 
rendered to the PFat- 
leigh and Baltimore; 
At Cavité there was 
an effort to preterd 
that no white flag had 
been run up, and some 
cheap falsehood 
indulged in, but facts 
were a little too strong 
even for, ,Spaniards. 
The Spanish command- 
er ran up the white flag 
again before , eleven 
o'clock, and departed 
with his men, where- 
upon the American 
marines landed, and 
having assured the 
priests and nuns that 
we were not going to 
massacre the wounded 
in hospitals, as the 
Spanish had stated, 
established a guard, 
and took possession 
of the arsenal and 
dock-yards of Cavite. 
Commodore Dewey, 
through the British 
consul. announced the 
blockade of Manila; 
and as the Spaniards, still unable \ to 
recognize more than one or two facts, Ke- 


ng- 


wced 


genuine and cordial friendship, praised 
Dewey's work generously and freely. 
Yet both on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, after the first shock had _ passed, 
critics appeared who sneered at the bat 
tle, calied it a butchery, exaggerated the 
American diminished that of 
Spain. One English critic called it mar- 
vellously easy, and a well-known Eng- 
lish journal said Dewey had merely de- 
The 


al magazine, a ter- 
d, the batteries all 


and 


force 


rts on Corregi- 


the harbor, sur- stroved a few old wooden ships. 


was 


WRECK OF THE CRUISER ‘‘ISLA DE CUBA.” 


last allegation was, of course, merely a 
wilful falsehood, for there was only one 


fused to let him run the cable, he promptly 


cut it, and thus held the great harbor and 
city firmly in his grasp, stripped of all 
means of communication with the out- 
side world which he did not allow. 

The rapidity, brilliancy, and complete- 
ness of the American victory at Manila 


wooden ship, the Castilla, in the Spanish 
fleet, and the fact that the others also 
burned proved nothing, for all Cervera’s 
Ships, the very latest productions of Eu 

pean dock-vards, took fire, just like the 


er types at Manila. As to ‘‘its being 
asy,” it certainly looked easy after it 





was all done, and so did setting an egg 
on etd seem easy after Columbus had 
shown \how to doit. Such criticisms are 
really beneath contempt, but it is impor- 
tant to bring the facts clearly together 
and examfne them, for on those facts 
Dewey's victory can stand without fear, 
and take its place in history. 


riveted the attention of the world. In 
Europe, where hostility to the United 
States was every where felt and expressed, 
the news was received either in the si- 
lence which is sometimes the sincerest flat- 
tery, or with surprised expressions of won- 
der and grudging admiration. England, 
which from the beginning manifested a 
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The greatest naval action in which the French fleet was Shored at Aboukir, 
victor came down upon his enemy anch- and so were the Miards at Manila, 
ored in a harbor was Aboukir. Of the with the additiorfas fection of a boom 
splendor of Nelson's performance, and of at Cavite. The dist#itfee to be traversed 

bw Nelson from the 
open sea to the French 
fieet was trifling. He 
hat o channels to 
come through, no en 
tya@nee-forts to pass, no 
mines to fear. Dewey 
nad to pass through a 
wide thannel, with pow 
eifal forts armed with 
niodern guns on either 
side, in order to enter 
the boy. He then had 
40 steam sixteen miles 
before he came oppo 
site Cavité, while, from 
the best information 
reevived, he expected 
I es to be all about 

im, and two actually 
exploded in his near 


WEST BATTERY, CAVITE, AFTER DESTRUCTION. neighborhood. Ne] 
son's fleet was numer 
ically the same as that 

the victory which he won, there can be of his oppovent, but all the English 
no question. Let us try Dewey by that fighting-shipg were seventy-fours, while 


high standard. the Frenéh ad three heavier, one of 

The Bay of Aboukir is an almost open 120 guns »"¢ two of 80 each. It has 
roadstead. All that was necessary was been said freely and frequently that the 
to keep clear of the shoals which make Spabish were s® hopelessly inferior that 
out from Aboukir Point and Island, and they eonl only hope to die, and that 
then, if the wind were fair,as Nelson’s was, Dewey’s /sole glory was in the rapidity 
to bear down on the hostile fleet. The with wlsielt he and his captains and men 
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A Comparative VIEW oF THE AMERICAN AND TH® Sr/ANISH FLEETS ENGAGED aT MANILa. 
Men and 
‘Gian Built 





Name Armament 


AMERICAN FLP-*S. 
Olympia ....... Protected cruiser. | Fer 8-in., ten 5-in., 24 R.F. 
Baltimore . Protected cruiser. | Four 8-in., six 6-in., 10 R.F. 
Boston Par. protected cruiser. Pwo 8-in., six 6-in., 10 R.K. 
Raleigh Protected cruiser. ‘ J One 6-in., ten 5-in., 14 RF 
Concord Gunboat. Six 6-in., 9 R.F 
SE sdisecncccageiawl Gunboat. , ; Four 6-in., 7 RLF. 
McCulloch (not in action). . | Revenue-cutter j Four 4-in. 


FLeer.* 


Reina Cristina Steel cruiser. * Six 6.2-in., two 2.7, 13 R.F 
Wooden cruiser. Benr 5.9, two 4.7, two 3.4, two 2.9, 
Don Antonio de Ulloa . Iron cruiser. a Four 4.7, 5 R.F. y 
Don Juan de Austria .. Iron crniser. Four 4.7, two 2.7, 21 R.F. 
Isla de Luzon..........| Steel protected cr Six 4,7,8 RF. 
Steel protected cr r Six 4.7, 8 R.F. 
ron cruiser. Three 6-in,, two 2.7, 2 R.F. 
Marques del Duero .... Gunboat. One 6.2, two 4.7, 1 R.F. 
General Lezo Gunboat. | One 3.5, 1 R.F. 
Argos. ios Pon twat. 
1796 
Two terpedo-beett# and two transports, practically not in action, 
| © El Correo is mentioned in Adm.ial Dewey )* litt @f May 4, but is omitted in that given in his despatch of July 9, which is followed here. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


did their work withou 
injury to themselvé 
There is scarcely MoO e 
foundation for tlis 
statement than for the 
wholesale falsehood of 
the English weebk|]y 
that all the Spans}, 
ships were made of 
wood. The statistes 
on this point aye 
worth consideratiyy 
and study. 
Commodore Dewy 
had six fighting ships, 
and the revenue-cuttép 
McCulloch, acting as 
convoy to the supply 
ships, and not taking 
part in the action. 
These SIX ships have 
already been described, 
but for a better under- 
standing, they are given 
in the table on page 520. 4 
Numerically the WRECK OF THE FLAG-SHIP, THE CRUISER ‘‘ REINA CRISTINA 
Spaniards had ten fight- 
ing-ships and two tor- 
pedo-boats against the 
American six. Com- 
modore Dewey had no 
armored ships at all, 





and no more protection 
against shell than his 
opponent. The Span- 
ish ships, compared to 
the American, were old- 
er and of inferior ty pes, 
but as they fought from 
an anchorage,speed and 
engines did not count. 
and they were armed 
with modern guns, 
which was by far the 
most important qualifi- 
eation. The Spaniards 
had 52 elassified big 
guns,* and 72 rapid-fire 
and machine guns; the 
Americans 57 classified 
big guns, and 74 rapid- 
fire and machine guns. 
The Americans had 10 
eight-inch guns, while 
the largest Spanish 


WRECK OF THE CRUISER ‘' ISLA DE LUZON.’ 


guns were 6.2 inches. 

Commodore Dewey therefore had the ad- guns, and his flag-ship, the Olympia, far 

vantage in weight of metal and in heavy outclassed anything opposed to him. Nel- 
* Argos guns estimated at three. son at Abouy-ir was slightly inferior to his 
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antagonist in weight of metal and number 
of guns, and had no ship as powerful as 
L’ Orient. 
his foe in number of ships, while the 
Dewey two to 
one, and had 1796 men against the Amer 


On the other hand, he equalled 


Spaniards outnumbered 


RESIDENCE OF AGUINALDO 


ican 1678 engaged in action. A far more 
important difference was that while Nel- 
son had only the French fleet to deal 
with, the Spaniards at Manila were sup- 
ported by powerful, strongly manned 
shore batteries mounted with modern 
rifled guns, some of very large calibre. 
This last fact, too much overlooked, madé 
the odds against Dewey very heavy, even 
after the two mines had exploded with- 
out result. 

Both Dewey and Nelson hunted down, 
the enemy, and fought him at anchog 
where they found him. Nelson onte 
an open roadstead by daylight, began /his 
action at sunset, and fought on in the 
darkness. Dewey ran past powprfyil en- 
trance-forts and up a deep bay a the 
darkness, and fought his battle 7m day- 
light. Neither took the enemy? by sur- 
prise, for Admiral Montojo's reg ort s) ows 
that he had tried Subig i Piven it 
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up, and had then méde every preparation 
possible to meet the Americans at Cavité 
under the sheltep of the batteries. Nel 
son practically destreyed the French fleet, 
but Admiral Villemet¥e escaped, the next 
morning, with tweghis of the line and two 
frigates, and there was 

ony one English ship, 

the Zealous, not enough 

fo# the purpose, in con- 

Tifion to follow them. 

i ewev absolutely de 

stored every Spanish 

sup, including — the 

tmnsport Mindanao, 

afd captured the other 

t’ausport, the Manila. 

ile silenced all the land 

aiteries and took Ca- 

rite. Aboukir had its 

messengers of death in 

the escaping French 

ships; Manila had 

none. Absolute com- 

pleteness like this can- 

ot be surpassed. The 

jpaniards admitted a 

ioss of 634 killed and 

wounded in ships and 

forts, while the Ameri 

none killed 
and only eight wound 

ed, all on the Balti- 

more. The American 

ships were hit several 

times, but not one was 

seriously injured, much 

less disabled. This has been attributed 
to th remely bad marksmanship of 
the Speviards, and been used to 
exp! Jewey’s victory. It is easy to 
exny ate the badness of the Spanish 
gunnery. They seem, as a matter of fact, 
to pave shot well enough until the Amer- 
ica dS Opened upon them. The shells 
wich struck the Baltimore effectively 
yvere both fired before that slip replied 
in the second round. But when the 
American fire began, it was delivered 
w th such volume, precision, and concen 
tration that the Spanish fire was actually 
smothered, and became wholly wild and 
ineffective.. The great secret of the vic- 
tory was the deadly accuracy and rapid- 
ity of the American gunners, which has 
always been characteristic of the Ameri 
can navy, as was shown in the frigate 
duels of 1812, of which the United States 
won against England eleven out of thir 


eans had 


has 
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teen. This great quality was not acci- 
dental, but due to kill, practice, and 
national aptitude. /[n addition to this 
traditional skill wag the genius of the 
commander, backed py the fighting ca- 
pacity of his captains and hiscrews. True 
to the great principle uf Nelson and Far- 
ragut, Dewey went straight after his 
enemy, to fight the hostile fleet wherever 
found. In the darkness he went boldly 
into an unfamiliar hor, past powerful 
batteries whose stret.¢th his best infor- 
mation had magniliéd, over mine fields 
the extent and dang) of which he did 
not and could not know. As soon as 
dawn came he fell upd the Spanish fleet, 





HEARY’S-EASE OVER HENRY HEINE. 
(In Montmartre Cemetery at Paris.) 


BY SARAH PIATT. 


supported as it was by shore batteries, 
and utterly destroyed it. The Spanish 
empire in the East crumbled before his 
guns, and the great city and harbor of 
Manila fell helplessly imto his hands. 
All this was done without the loss of a 
man or serious injury to a ship. The 
most rigid inspection fails to discover a 
mistake. There can be nothing better 
than perfection of workmanship, and this 
Dewey and his officers and men showed. 
The completeness of the result, which is 
the final test, gives Manila a great place 
in the history of naval battles, and writes 
the name of George Dewey high up among 
the greatest of victorious admirals. 


| ERE, with your leaf or two of literal laurel, 
(That ustles somewhat dryly, I suppose, ) 


One finds you silenced by the usual quarrel ; 
And—oh, the irony of it!—a rose 


Out of your bosom, Henry Heine, grows. 


If one may oly pray for you, my brother, 
(Heart of the dead, yours was a ghastly wrong!) 


Christ rest you \jn this grave, who in that other, 
In Paris there} awake in death so long, 
Shouted the world back your derisive song. 


Well, up here in \. sun, to-day, with beauty 

+ So dark of promige it might break her glass, 

I saw a street child,\one whose piteous duty 
To offer heart’s-eas& to the world it was— 


And, for your sake, \I could not let her pass. 


So, here is heart’s-ease far you, bitter lover, 
O German poet in the\German Land 


Well known !* and with it, tears enough to cover 
The dust of all your woex—you understand? 
Reach me, in taking it, that hollow hand. 

\ 


\ 


" 
Heart’s-ease. and for a heart of \dust and ashes? 


Heart’s-ease, and does the deac 
Into the empty eyes the old scorn 
About the mocking mouth thes 
The still voice lauglis, ‘ 


‘Here I've 


* Heine’s expression regarding hims@Jf, 








man care a whit?... 
flashes: 

w smiles flit: 

too much of it!” 
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THIN inch of dusty snow littered 
[\ the frozen grass- plots surrounding 
the municipal buildings, and frequent 
scurries of wind kept swirling it again on 
to the concrete walks whence it had been 
swept. The February sun—although it 
was within an hour of noon—could not 
break through the ashen clouds that shut 
out the sky. 

It was a depressing day, and yet there 
was no relaxation of energy in the men 
who were darting here and there eagerly, 
each intent on his errand, with eyes fixed 
on the goal and with lips set in stern de- 
termination. As Curtis Van Dyne thrust 
himself through the throng on the Broad- 
way sidewalk, leaving the frowning Post 
Office behind him, and passing before the 
blithe effigy of Nathan Hale, he almost 
laughed aloud as it suddenly struck him 
how incongruous it was that a statue of 
a man who had gladly died for his coun- 
try should be stuck there between two 
buildings filled with men who were look- 
ing to their country, to the nation or to 
the city, to provide them with a living. 
But he was in no mood for laughter, even 
saturnine; and if anything could have 
aroused his satire, it would have been not 
a graven image, but himself. 

He was in the habit of having a good 
opinion of himself, and he clung to his 
habits, especially to this one. Yet he was 
then divided between self-pity and self- 
contempt. For a good reason, so it seem- 
ed to him—and he was pleased to be able 
to think that it was an unselfish reason— 
he was going to take a step he did not 
quite approve of. He went over all the 
terms of the situation again as he turned 
from Broadway toward the City Hall; 
and the pressure of circumstances as he 
saw them brought him again to the same 
conclusion. Then he resolved not to let 
himself be worried by his own decision; 
if it was for the best, then there was no 
sense in not making the best of it. 

So intent was he on his own thought 
that he did not observe the expectant 
smile of an older man who was walking 
across the park in front of the City Hall, 
and whoslackened his gait, supposing that 
the young lawyer would greet him. 
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When Van Dyne passed on unseeing, 
the other man waited for a second and 
then called, ‘* Curtis!” 

The young man had already begun to 
mount the steps. He turned sharply, as 
though any conversation would then be 
unwelcome, but when he saw who had 
hailed him he smiled cheerfully and held 
out his hand cordially. 

‘‘Why, judge,” he began, ‘‘I didn’t 
know you were home again! I’m glad 
you are better. They told me you might 
have to go away for the rest of the win- 
ter.” 

‘*That’s what they told me, too,” an- 
swered Judge Jerningham; ‘‘and I told 
them I wouldn't go. I’m paid for doing 
my work here, and I don’t intend to shirk 
it. I expect to take my seat again next 
week.” 

There was a striking contrast between 
the two men as they stood there on the 
steps of the City Hall. Judge Jerning- 
ham was nearly sixty; he had a stalwart 
frame, almost to be called stocky ; his 
black hair was grizzled only, and his full 
beard was only streaked with white. He 


had large dark eyes deep set under cav- 


ernous brows. His clothes fitted him 
loosely, and although not exactly out of 
style, they were not to be called modish 
in either cut or material. Curtis Van Dyne 
was full thirty years younger; he was 
fair and slight, and he wore a drooping 


mustache. He was dressed with obvious 


care, and his garments suited him. He 
looked rather like a man of fashion than 
like a young fellow who had his way to 
make at the bar. 

‘*By-the-way,” said the judge, after a 
little pause, which gave Van Dyne time 
to wonder why it was that the elder man 
had called him—*‘ by-the-way, how is 
your sister? I saw her in church on Sun- 
day, and she looked a little pale and 
peaked, I thought.” 

“Oh; Martha’s all right,” the young 
man’ answered, briskly. ‘‘ Aunt Mary at- 
tends to that.” 

**Do. you know what struck me on 
Sunday as I looked at Martha?” asked 
the judge. ‘‘It was her likeness to her 
mother at ‘the same age.” 
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‘* Yes,” Van Dyne replied, ‘‘ Aunt Mary 
says Martha’s very like mother as a girl.” 
‘‘And your mother was never very 
hearty,” pursued the judge. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it might be well to get the girl out 
of town for a little while next month? 
March is very hard on those whose bron 
chial tubes are weakened.” 
Martha can stand another 
March in New York,” the young man re- 
sponded. ‘‘She’s all right enough. I 
don’t say it wouldn’t be good for her to 
go South for a few weeks, but— Well, 
you know I can’t telephone for my steam- 
yacht to be brought round to the foot of 
Twenty-third Street, and I don’t own any 
stock in Jekyll Island.” 

The judge made no immediate answer, 
and again there was an awkward silence. 

The younger man broke it. He held 
out his hand once more. ‘It’s pleasant 
to see you looking so fit,” he said, cor- 
dially. 

The other took his hand and held it. 
‘* Curtis,” he began, ‘‘it isn’t any of my 
business, I suppose, and yet I don’t know. 
Who is to speak, if I don’t?” 

‘Speak about what?” asked Van Dyne 
as the judge released his hand. 

The elder man did not answer this 
question. Apparently he found it diffi- 
cult to say what he wished. 

‘*T happened to see a paragraph in the 
political gossip in the Dial this morning,” 
he began again; ‘‘I don’t often read that 
sort of stuff, but your name caught my 
eye. It said that the Organization was 
enlisting recruits from Society as an an- 
swer to the slanderous attacks that had 
been made on it, and that people could 
see how much there was in tliese malig- 
nant assaults when they found the better 
element eager to be enrolled. And then 
it gave half a dozen names of men who 
had just joined, including yours and Jim- 
my Suydam’s. I suppose there is no 
truth in it?” 

‘It’s about as near to the truth as a 
newspaper ever gets, I fancy,” Van Dyne 
answered. His color had risen a little 
and his speech had become a little more 
precise. ‘I haven't joined yet, but I’m 
going to join this week. Pat McCann is 
to take us in hand, Jimmy and me; he’s 
our district leader.” 

‘**Pat MeCann!” and the judge spoke 
the name with horrified contempt. 

‘*Yes,” responded the young man. 
‘*Pat McCann has taken quite a shine to 

> 


‘I guess 
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Jimmy and me. He gives us the glad 
hand and never the marble heart.” 

‘It's no matter about Suydam,” said 
the judge, with an impatient gestur 
“he’s a foolish young fellow, and 
doesn’t know any better. I suppose 
expects to be a colonel on the staff of t 
first Governor they elect. But you—” 

t was with a hint of bravado that Van 
Dyne returned: ‘‘I don’t see that I’m 
any better than Jimmy. He hasn’t con 
mitted any crime that I know of—excep' 
the deadly sin of inheriting a fortun 
And as far as that goes, I wish old ma: 
Suydam had adopted me and divided his 
money between us. Then I could hay: 
that steam-yacht and take Martha down 
to Jekyll Island next month.” 

The judge hesitated again, and then hi 
said: ‘* Curtis, I suppose you think I hav: 
no right to speak to you about this, ani 
perhaps I haven't. But I have know: 
you since you were born, and I went 
school with your father. We were class 
mates in college, and I was his best man 
when he married your mother. Yo 
know his record in the war, and you are 
proud of it, of course. He left you—you 


will excuse my putting it plainly ?—lx 
left you an honorable name.” 


‘* And that was about all he did leave 
me!” the young man returned. ‘I want 
to leave my children something more.” 

‘‘TIf you join the organization, if you 
are a hail-fellow-well-met with all tli 
Pat McCanns of the city,” retorted tl. 
judge, sternly —‘‘if you sink to that 
level, you would certainly leave your 
children something very different from 
what your father left you. If you do, | 
doubt whether the organization will go 
out of its way to offer inducements to 
your son. It will expect to get him 
cheap.” 

The young lawyer fiushed again, and 
then he laughed uneasily. 

‘*You are hard on me, judge,” he said 
at last. 

‘‘T want you to be hard on yoursel! 
now,” the older man returned. ‘I know 
you, Curtis; I know the stock you con: 
of, and I am sure you will be hard 
enough on yourself— when it is too 
late.” 

‘I’m not going to rob a bank, am I?” 
urged the younger man. 

“You are going to rob yourself,” was 
the swift answer. ‘‘ You are going to 
rob your children, if you ever have any, 
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of what your father left you—the price- 
less heritage of an honored name.” 

‘Come, now, judge,” said Van Dyne, 
‘‘is that quite fair? You speak as if I were 
going to enroll in the Forty Thieves.” 

‘‘If I thought you capable of doing 
that I should not be speaking to you at 
all,” was the reply. 

‘* Pat McCann isn’t a bad fellow real- 
ly,” the young man declared. ‘‘ He means 
vell enough. And the rest of them are 
not rascals, either; they are not the crew 
of pirates the papers call them. They are 
civing the city as good a government 
now as our mixed population will stand. 
They have their ambition to do right; 
and I sincerely believe that they mean to 
do the best they know how.” 

‘‘ That's it.precisely,” the judge assert- 
ed. ‘‘They mean to do the best they 
know how. But how much do they 
know?” 

‘‘ Well, they are not exactly fools, are 
they?” was the evasive answer 

‘‘Don’t misunderstand me,” the elder 
man continued. ‘‘I am perfectly aware 
that the organization is not so black as it 
is painted. The men at the head of it are 
not a crew of pirates, as you say—of 
course not; if they were they would have 
been made to walk the plank long ago. 


r 
> 


Probably they mean well, as you say 


again. I should be sorry to believe that 
they do not.” 

‘* Well, then—” returned Van Dyne. 

But the judge went on, regardless of 
what the young lawyer was going to say: 

‘“They may mean well, but what of it 
if the result is what we see? The fact is 
that the men at the head of the organiza- 
tion are of an arrested type of civiliza- 
tion. They are two or three hundred 
years behind the age. They have retain- 
ed the methods—perhaps not of Claude 
Duval, as their enemies allege, but of Sir 
Robert Walpole, as their friends could 
not deny. Here in America to-day they 
are anachronisms. They stand athwart 
our advance, I have no wish tocall them 
names or to think them worse than they 
are; but I know that association with 
them is not good for you or for me. It 
is our duty—your duty and mine, and the 
duty of all who have a little enlighten- 
ment—to arouse the public against these 
survivals of a lower stage, and to fight 
them incessantly, and now and then to 
beat them, so that they may be made to 
respect our views. You say they are giv- 
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ing the city as good a government as our 
mixed population will stand. Well, that 
may be true; I don’t think it is quite true; 
but even if it is, what of it? Are we to 
be satisfied with that? The best way to 
educate our mixed population to stand a 
better government is to fight these fellows 
steadily. Nothing educates more than an 
election, followed by an object-lesson.” 

**That’s all very well,” responded Van 
Dyne, when the judge had made an end 
of his long speech. 3ut I don’t believe 
the organization leaders are really so far 
behind other people, or so much worse. 
They're not hypocrites, that’s all. They 
know what they want, and they take it the 
easiest way they can.” 

“Tf that is the best defence you can 
make for them, they are worse than I 
thought,” retorted the judge. ‘‘ Some- 
times the easiest way to take what you 
want is to steal it.” 

‘‘T don’t claim that they are perfect, 
all of them,” the younger man declared. 
‘*T suppose they are all sorts, good, bad, 
and indifferent. But we are all miserable 
sinners, you know—at least, we say so 
every Sunday. And I have known bad 
men in the church.” 

‘*“Come, come, Curtis,” the judge re- 
plied, ‘‘that’s unworthy of you, isn’t it? 
You would not be apologizing to me here 
for joining the church,would you?” 

Van Dyne was about to answer hastily, 
but he checked the words on his lips. He 
looked away and across the frozen park 
to the pushing crowd on Broadway; but 
he did not really see the huge wagons 
rumbling in and out of Mail Street, nor 
did he hear the insistent clang of the 
cable-car. 

His tone was deprecatory when he spoke 
at last. 

‘*T suppose you are right,” he began, 
‘and I don’t quite see myself in that 
company. I'll be frank, judge, for you 
are an old friend, and I know you wish 
me well, and I'd be glad to stand well in 
your eyes. I don’t really want to join 
the organization; I don’t like the men in 
it any more than you do; and I don't 
know that I approve of their ways much 
more than you do. But I’ve got to do it.” 

‘Got to?” echoed the judge in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why have you got to? They 
can’t force you to join if you don’t wish it.” 

““T’ve got to do it because I’ve got to 
have money,” was the young man’s ex- 
planation. 
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‘* Do you mean that you are to be paid 
for associating with these people?’ tlie 
judge asked. 

‘* That's about it,” was the answer. ‘I 
wouldn’t do it if I wasn’t going to make 
something out of it, would 1? Not that 
there is any bargain, of course; but Pat 
McCann has dropped hints, and I know 
how easy it will be for them to throw 
things my way.” 

‘*T didn’t know you needed money so 
badly,” said the judge. ‘‘Ithought you 
were doing well at the bar.” 

‘‘[’m doing well enough, I suppose,” 
Van Dyne explained; ‘‘ but I could do 
better. In fact, I must do better. I 
must have money. There’s—well, there’s 
Martha. She came out last fall, and I 
gave her a coming-out tea, of course. 
Well, I want her to have a good time. 
Mother had a good time when she was a 
girl, and why shouldn’t Martha? She 
won't be nineteen again.” 

‘* Yes,” said the judge, ‘‘ your mother 
had a good time when she was a girl. 
Your father and I saw to that.” 

‘* Martha’s just got her first invitation 
to the Assembly,” Van Dyne went on. 
‘You should have seen how delighted 
she was, too; it did me good to see it. 
Mrs. Jimmy Suydam sent it to her. But 
all that will cost money; of course she’s 
got to have a new gown and gloves and 
flowers and a carriage and so on. I don’t 
begrudge it toher. I’m only too glad to 
give it to her. But I’m in debt now for 
that coming-out tea and for other things. 
I ran behind last year, and this year I 
shall spend more. That's why I’ve got 
to join the organization and pick up a 
reference now and then, and maybe a re- 
ceivership by-and-by; and perhaps they'll 
elect me to an office, sooner or later. I 
know I’m too young yet, but I'd like to 
be a judge too.” 

‘*So it is for your sister you are selling 
yourself, is it?” asked the elder man. 
‘*Do you think she would be willing if 
she knew?” 

‘I'm not selling myself!” declared the 
young man, laughing a little nervously. 
‘*T haven't signed any compact with my 
own blood amid a blaze of red fire.” 

‘‘Do you think your sister would ap- 
prove if she knew?” persisted the judge. 

‘*Oh, but she won't know!” was the 
answer. ‘‘I’il admit she wouldn't like 
it over-much. She takes after father, and 
she has very strict ideas. You ought to 
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hear her talk about the corruption of o 
polities!” 

‘*Curtis,” said the judge, earnest] 
“if you take after your father, y 
ought to be able to look things in | 
face. That's what I want you to 
now. Have you any right to sacrific 
yourself for your sister’s sake in a way 
she would not like?” 

‘*T’'m not sacrificing myself at all,” tli 
young man declared. ‘‘ Il want some « 
the good things of life for myself. B: 
sides, what do girls know about politics 
They are always dreamy and impracti 
cable. If they had their noses down 
the grindstone of life for a little while 
would sharpen their eyes, and they would 
see things differently.” 

‘It will be a sad world when won 
like your sister and your mother see 
things differently, as you put it,” the el- 
der man retorted. 

‘If I want more money, I don’t admit 
that it is any of Martha’s business how | 
make it,’ Van Dyne asserted. ‘‘T’ll let 
her have the spending of some of it—that 
will be her duty. I want her to have a 
summer in Europe too. She knows that 
mother was abroad a whole year when she 
was eighteen.” 

‘I know that too,” said the judge. 
‘*Tt was in Venice that your father and | 
first met her; she was feeding the pigeons 
in front of St. Mark’s, and—” 

The judge paused a moment, and then 
he laid his hand on Van Dyne’s shoul 
der. 

‘* Curtis,” he continued, ‘‘if a thou- 
sand dollars now will help you out, or 
two thousand, or even five, if you need 
it, I shall be glad to let you have tile 
money.” 

“Thank you, judge,” 
reply. 


Al 


was the prompt 
‘‘T can’t take your money, be- 
cause I don’t know how or when I could 
pay you back.” 
‘* What matter about that?” returned 
the other. ‘‘ I have nobody to leave ii to.” 
‘*You were my father’s friend and m\ 


” 


mother’s,” said Van Dyne. ‘‘I would 
take money from you if I could take i! 
from anybody. But I can’t do that 
You wouldn't in my place, would you!’ 
The judge did not answer this direct 
ly. ‘“‘It is not easy to say what we 
should do if one were to stand in tlie 
other’s place,” he declared. ‘‘ And if 
you change your mind, the money is 
ready for you whenever you want it.” 
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‘*You are very good to me, judge,” 
said the young man, ‘‘and I appreciate 
vour kindness—”’ 

’ “Then don’t say anything more about 
it,’ the elder man interrupted. ‘‘ And 
you must forgive me for my plain speak- 
ing about that other matter.” 

‘* About my joining the organization?” 
said Van Dyne. ‘‘ Well, I'll think over 
what you have said. I don’t want you 
to believe that I don’t understand the 
kindness that prompted you to say what 
you did. I haven’t really decided abso- 
lutely what I had best do.” 

‘“Tt is a decision you must make for 
yourself, after all,” the judge declared. 
‘*T will not urge you further.” 

He held out his hand once more, and 
the young man grasped it heartily. 

‘*Perhaps you and Martha and ‘ Aunt 
Mary’ could come and dine with me some 
night next week,” the judge suggested. 
‘*T should like to hear about your sister’s 
first experiences in society.” 

‘Of course we will all come, with 
pleasure,” said Van Dyue. 

As the elder man walked away, the 
younger followed him with his eyes. 
Then he turned and went up the steps of 
the City Hall. 

Almost at the top of the flight stood 
two men, who parted company as Van 
Dyne drew near. One of them waited 
for him to come up. The other started 
down, smiling at the young lawyer as 
they met, and saying: ‘* Good- morning, 
Mr. Van Dyne. It’s rain we're going to 
have, [’m thinking.” 

‘*Good- morning, Mr. O'Donnell,” re- 
turned Van Dyne, roused from his rev- 
ery. 

‘*There’s Mr. McCann waiting to have 
a word with you,” cried O'Donnell over 
his shoulder, as he passed. 

The young lawyer looked up and saw 
the other man at the top of the steps. 
He wanted time to think over his con- 
versation with Judge Jerningham, and 
he had no desire for a talk just then with 
the district leader. Perhaps he uncon- 
sciously revealed this feeling in the cool- 
ness with which he returned the other’s 
greeting, courteous as he always was, 
especially toward those whom he did not 
consider his equals. 

‘It’s glad I am to see you, Mr. Van 
Dyne,” said the politician, patting the 
young man on the shoulder as they 
shook hands. 
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Van Dyne drew back instinctively. 
Never before had Pat McCann’s high hat 
seemed so very shiny to him, or Pat 
McCann's fur overcoat so very furry. 
The big diamond in Pat MeCann’s shirt 
front was concealed by the tightly but 
toned coat; but Van Dyne knew that it 
was there all the same, and he detested 
it more than ever before. 

‘It’s a dark morning it is,” said 
McCann. ‘‘ Will we take a little drop of 
something warm?” 

‘Thank you,” returned the young law- 
yer, somewhat stiffly; ‘‘I never drink in 
the morning.” 

‘*No more do I,” declared the other; 
‘but it’s a chill day this is. Well, and 
when are you coming round to see the 
boys? Terry O'Donnell and me, we was 
just talking about you and Mr. Suydam.” 

Van Dyne did not see why it should 
annoy him to know that he had been 
the subject of conversation between Pat 
McCann and Terry O'Donnell, but he 
was instantly aware of the annoyance. 
If he intended to throw in his lot with 
these people, he must look forward to 
many intimacies not quite to his liking. 

‘*Oh, you were talking about me, were 
you?” he said. 

‘‘We was that,” continued the district 
leader. ‘‘ We want you to meet the boys 
and let them know you, don’t you see? 
We want you to give them the glad 
hand.” 

When Van Dyne had used this slang 
phrase to the judge, it had seemed to him 
amusing; now it struck him as vulgar. 

‘“We want you to jolly them up a 
bit,” McCann went on. ‘‘ The boys will 
be glad to know you better.” 

“Yes,” was the monosyllabic response 
to this invitation. 

The district leader looked at the young 
lawyer, and his manner changed. 

‘** We'd like to get acquainted with you, 
Mr. Van Dyne,” he said, ‘‘ if you’re going 
to be one of us.” 

“If I'm going to be one of you,” Van 
Dyne repeated. ‘‘ That's just the ques- 
tion. Am I going to be one of you?” 

““T thought we had settled all that last 
week,” cried McCann. 

‘*T don’t think I told you that I would 
join you,” Van Dyne declared, wonder 
ing just how far he had committed him- 
self at that last interview. 

‘You told me you thought you would,” 
McCann declared. 
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‘*Oh, maybe I thought so then,” Van 
Dyne answered. 

The district leader was generally wary 
and tactful. Among people of his own 
class he was a good judge of men; and 
he owed his position largely to his per- 
suasive powers. But on this occasion he 
made a mistake, due perhaps in some 
measure to his perception of the other’s 
assumption of superiority. 

‘*And now you don’t think so?” he re- 
torted, swiftly. ‘Is that what it is? 
Well, it’s for you to say, not me. I’m not 
begging any man to come into the organ- 
ization if they don’t want. But I can’t 


MAJOR-GENERAL FORREST 


BY JOHN A. 


y iene battle at Brice’s cross - roads, in 
Lee County, Mississippi, took place 
on the 10th of June, 1864. It has passed 
into history as one of the most signal 
victories of the civil war, considering the 
forces engaged. On this field General 
Forrest displayed not only that bull-dog 
tenacity of purpose which characterized 
his aggressive method of warfare, but his 
remarkable ability as a strategist, and 
those original methods of fighting which 
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then won success, and have since attract- 
ed the closest attention of students of 
military science. 

The contending forces were—on the 
Union side, 3200 cavalry and 4500 in- 
fantry, with 22 pieces of artillery, com- 
manded by General Samuel D. Sturgis; 
on the Confederate side, 4713 mounted 
troops, with 12 pieces of artillery, under 
General N. B. Forrest. 

At Brice’s the main highway leading 
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waste my time any more on them that 
don’t want. It’s for you to say the word, 
and it’s now or never.” 

‘Since you put it that way, Mr 
McCann,” said Van Dyne, “‘ it’s never.” 

‘Then you don’t want to join the or 
ganization?” asked the district leader, a 
little taken aback by the other’s sudden 
change of determination. 

‘No,” Van Dyne replied, ‘‘ I don’t.” 

And when he was left alone on the top 
of the City Hall steps, the young lawyer 
was puzzled to know whether it was Judg: 
Jerningham or Pat McCann that had most 
influenced his decision. 


AT BRICE’S CROSS-ROADS. 


WYETH, M.D. 


from Memphis to Ripley, and on in a di- 
rection east of south to Fulton in Mis 
sissippi, intersects almost at a right angle 
another important road, leading from 
Corinth through Rienzi, Booneville, Bald 
wyn, and in a southwesterly direction to 
Pontotoc. 

With the exception of two or three 
cleared patches of land, not exceeding six 
acres in extent,immediately around Brice’s 
house, the country, which is only slightly 
undulating, for a mile in every direction 
was, at the time of the battle, not only 
heavily timbered, but there was an under- 
growth of black-jack and scrub-oak so 
dense that in places the troops could with 
difficulty force their way through; and 
being then in full leaf, it was possible to 
approach within a few yards without be- 
ing seen. About one mile northeast of 
Brice’s the Corinth road, with a worm 
fence on either hand for about a quarter 
of a mile, passed through a field, to the 
outskirts of which, on all sides, the dense 
undergrowth extended. This field was 
enclosed by a heavy rail fence, re-enforced 
on top with poles and brushwood. About 
the same distance on the highway leading 
from Brice’s toward Ripley and Memphis 
the road-bed descended some twenty feet 
into the Tishomingo Creek bottom, along 
which stream there was a large corn-field, 
at that time in cultivation, and here this 
sluggish stream was spanned by a small 
wooden bridge. 

At the urgent insistence of General 
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Sherman the expedition under Sturgis 
had been sent into Mississippi. Its first 
object was to engage the attention of For- 
rest, and thus prevent any interference 
from the much-dreaded cavalryman with 
Sherman’s communications in Tennessee. 
Sherman and Jolinston, two great mas- 
ters in strategy, were playing a memorable 
game of war among the pine-clad hills of 
Georgia. Sherman, fiercely aggressive, 
with an army larger and better equipped, 
was slowly yet surely pushing Johnston 
back upon Atlanta. The latter, with 
matchless skill, was contesting every foot 
of ground, and inflicting heavy losses 
upon his antagonist; but, despite these 
losses, it was clear to the Union command- 
er that he had this army of the Confed- 
eracy at his mercy if he could keep his 
troops well supplied from the North and 
West until the corn with which the 
Southern fields were teeming was suffi- 
ciently ripened to supply subsistence to 
hismen and animals. The burden of his 
official despatches of that date was, keep 
‘that devil Forrest” (as he termed him) 
from my rear, and I will take care of 
Johnston in my front. 

His anxiety from this source became at 
last so great that he went to the extreme 
of offering one of his brigadier-generals a 


major-general’s commission if he would 


kill Forrest. ‘‘ It must be done, if it costs 
ten thousand lives and breaks the Trea- 
sury.”* In case the wily fox could not 
be killed or crippled, he must be kept 
busy where he was. 

Starting from Memphis on the Ist of 
June, with a train of 250 wagons and am- 
bulances, General Sturgis, by slow march- 
es over roads made difficult by frequent 
rains, had, at dark on the 9th of June, 
concentrated his entire command at 
Stubbs’s farm, on the Ripley and Fulton 
highway, nine miles north of Brice’s 
cross-roads. 

Forrest, surmising from the direction 
the Federal column had taken that its 
object would be the destruction of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railway from Corinth 
southward, had posted his troops in vari- 
ous detachments along this road from 
Rienzi to Baldwyn. 

At 9 o’clock on this night he received 
information of Sturgis’s encampment at 
Stubbs’s place, and immediately ordered 
each detachment of his command to pre- 
pare three days’ rations, to issue the full 

* Official Records. 
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complement of ammunition, and to move 
at 4 o'clock in the morning, as rapidly as 
the condition of the roads would permit, 
in the direction of Brice’s cross - roads. 
It had rained almost daily for a week, 
and on the afternoon and night of the 
9th it came down in torrents until after 
midnight, but at daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of June the clouds had 
vanished, and when the sun came up it 
ushered in one of those hot, humid, and 
depressing days characteristic of this 
season of the year in this section of the 
South. 

It will thus be seen that, in order to 
reach the battle-field, Bell's brigade, which 
formed one-half of Forrest’s command, 
would have to march from Rienzi, twen- 
ty-five miles; Rucker’s brigade, and Mor- 
ton’s and Rice’s twelve pieces, eighteen 
miles, from Booneville; and the brigades 
of Johnson and Lyon, from Baldwyn, six 
miles to Brice’s—while the army of Sturgis 
concentrated at Stubbs’s was within nine 
miles of the cross-roads. 

By daylight the Confederates were in 
motion. Colonel E. W. Rucker narrates 
that General Forrest overtook him early 
in the morning, about 7 o'clock, and rode 
by his side. He told Rucker that he in- 
tended to attack the Federals at Brice’s. 
‘IT know they greatly outnumber the 
troops I have at hand, but the road along 
which they will march is narrow and 
muddy; they will make slow progress. 
The country is densely wooded, and the 
undergrowth so heavy that when we strike 
them they will not know how few men 
we have. Their cavalry will move out 
ahead of the infantry, and should reach 
the cross- roads three hours in advance. 
We can whip their cavalry in that time. 
As soon as the fight opens they will send 
back to have the infantry hurried up. It 
is going to be as hot as hell, and coming 
on a run for five or six miles over such 
roads, their infantry will be so tired out 
we will ride right over them. I want 
everything to move up as fast as possible. 
I will go ahead with Lyon and the Escort 
and open the fight.”* 

At 5.30 the Union cavalry under Grier- 
son mounted their horses and moved out 
in the direction of Brice’s. With fateful 
leisure the infantry cooked their break- 
fast, and did not mareh until 7 o’clock. 
The advance- guard of Waring’s brigade 
of Grierson’s division encountered the 

* MSS. in possession of the writer, 
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Confederate outposts at the Tishomingo 
Creek bridge, drove these away, reached 
Brice’s cross-roads at 9.45, and pursued 
the flying Confederates, who, turning to 
the left at Brice’s, ran in the direction of 
Baldwyn. Along this road Waring pro- 
ceeded for a mile, until he came to the 
edge of the field through which it runs, 
and here he encountered the advance of 
Lyon’s brigade, which, under Captain H. 
A. Tyler, had just arrived upon the oppo- 
site side of this clearing, about four hun- 
dred yards distant. 

By 10 o’clock,when Lyon had thrown 
out his skirmishers, Forrest in person 
came up with his Escort, eighty - five 
strong, and with Gartrell’s company of 
fifty men, and took command of Lyon’s 
troops, which numbered 800 rifles. 

Grierson, satisfied that the Confederates 
were in considerable strength, dismounted 
Waring’s brigade (1450 strong),which he 
posted behind the fence in the edge of the 
dense timber, about equally divided on the 
north and south side of the road along 
which Forrest was advancing. Two rifle 


guns and two howitzers attached to this 
brigade were thrown into position on a 
slight elevation just behind his line, and 
One hundred picked men armed with re- 
volving-rifles were sent forward and con- 


cealed in the fence corners of the lane, 
about one hundred yards in advance. 

To the right of Waring was dismounted 
Grierson’s other brigade, under Wins- 
low (numbering 1750), and the extreme 
right of this portion of the Union line 
was slightly ‘‘refused,” or drawn back, 
in the direction of Brice’s house. It will 
be seen that at this (for General Forrest) 
critical moment General Grierson had on 
the field 3200 cavalry, with four pieces of 
artillery in position and six others in 
reserve, confronted, four hundred yards 
away, by 800 mounted troops of Lyon’s 
brigade, with 135 men on Escort duty, and 
with no Confederate artillery within eight 
miles. 

Forrest was naturally an offensive 
fighter. He rarely stood to receive an at- 
tack. If his troops were mounted and 
the enemy moved first upon him, he al- 
ways advanced to meet their charge. In 
a memorable interview with a Federal 
officer he said he would ‘* give more for 
fifteen minutes of bulge on the enemy 
than for a week of tactics.”” He believed 
that one man in motion was worth two 
standing to receive an attack. 
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When he realized how strong the en- 
emy in his immediate front were, his chief 
anxiety was that they might charge in 
force and run over his small command. 
Rucker was still some two miles in the 
rear, and Johnson was yet behind him. 
He immediately had Lyon’s troops dis 
mounted and thrown into line, and their 
position behind the fence strengthened 
by brush and logs. To prevent Grierson 
from attacking, it was important to make 
a show of force, and, with characteristic 
effrontery, having alternate panels of the 
worm- fence thrown down, he ordered 
Lyon to make a demonstration by ad 
vancing from the edge of the woods into 
the open field. Lyon threw out a double 
line of skirmishers, and marched boldly 
toward the enemy’s position. 

That Forrest’s advance was ‘“‘ pure 
bluff” should have been clear to Grier 
son, for Lyon’s right just reached the 
Baldwyn road, while his left extended 
only a little beyond the junction of War 
ing’s and Winslow’s brigades. He was 
thus widely overlapped on either flank. 

Major E. Hunn Hanson, of Waring’s 
brigade, says of this movement, ‘‘ The 
Confederate line advancing was shorter 
than our own, its left ending in front of 
the left and centre of Winslow’s bri- 
gade.”* 

With artillery and small-arms the 
Union line opened upon the Confeder 
ates, who kept up their feigned attack for 
about half an hour, when they withdrew, 
without confusion, to the edge of the 
woods from which they had started, and 
there resumed their position behind the 
‘**lay-outs.” 

Major Hanson (above quoted) says, 
‘*The Confederates retired, with but little 
disorder, to the edge of the woods, and 
kept up a skirmish fire at long range for 
some time.” 

It was at this moment that Colonel 
E. W. Rucker, with his brigade of 700 
mounted men, came on the scene. When 
within two miles of Lyon’s position, hear- 
ing the cannonade, he put spurs to his 
horses and went rapidly forward with his 
hardy ‘riders to the relief of his chieftain. 

Forrest at once dismounted two of 
Recker’s regiments, the Seventh Tennes- 
see and Chalmers’s Eighteenth Mississip- 
pi Battalion, placing them in line to the 
left of Lyon’s troops, opposing the centre 
of Winslow's brigade. The Eighth Mis- 
* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. IV. 
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sissippi, under Duff, was kept mounted, 
and thrown well over to the left toward 
the Guntown road to protect that flank of 
the Confederates from being turned. All 
told, the Confederates now had on the 
field 1635 men, with Grierson’s division, 
3200 strong, in line of battle, opposing 
them. 

Forrest again ordered his lines forward, 
with the same purpose for which the ori- 
ginal attack was made, and after some 
sharp firing, although not at close range, 
the Confederates again retired. Chal- 
mers’s battalion, mistaking the object of 
the movement, had advanced too far to 
the front, and received an enfilading fire 
from the right of Winslow’s line, which 
threw it into confusion, but it rallied on 
the main Confederate line. 

As the troops came back a second time, 
Colonel W. A. Johnson arrived with 500 
Alabamians, being that portion of his 
brigade whose horses had not given out 
in the foreed march they had just made 
from northern Alabama. Two days be- 
fore the battle General Forrest had sent 
Colonel D. C. Kelley to meet this body of 
troops, with an urgent note to Jolinson 
to push forward with his best mounted 
men and reach Baldwyn by the night of 
the 9th or the morning of the 10th, as he 
expected to fight Sturgis at Brice’s cross- 
roads at that time.* 

These troops Forrest directed to dis- 
mount, take position on Lyon’s right, and 
move forward to engage the attention of 
that portion of the Union line. After 
some desultory firing, lasting not longer 
than five minutes, Johnson also retired. 

Major Hanson says of this incident, 
‘‘ Later about 300 of the Confederates ad- 
vanced against Waring’s extreme left, but 
were easily repulsed. ’’+ 

It was now. about 11 o'clock, and al- 
though Bell’s brigade, which numbered 
more than the Confederate troops at the 
front, and the artillery under Morton were 
not within supporting distance, Forrest 
determined to close with Grierson in dead- 
ly earnest. He rode hurriedly along his 
entire line,with words of encouragement 
to his troops, telling them that he expect- 
ed every man to move forward when the 
signal was given. It was not to be a 
feint, but desperate work and at close 
quarters. At the sound of the bugle the 

* MSS. of Colonel D.C. Kelley, in possession of 
the author. 
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dismounted troopers sprang from the edge 
of the timber, leaped through the fence, 
and with a wild yell rushed into the open 
space toward the Union line. Such was 
their eagerness that the commands seem- 
ed to vie with each other as to which 
should first reach their antagonists. The 
men of Waring and Winslow seemed im- 
bued with the same desperate purpose, for 
they stood their ground right manfully, 
their repeating-rifles crackling away in a 
deafening roar, first at a distance, and 
then, as the lines came clashing together, 
into the very faces of t! ¢ Confederates. 

It fell to the gallant Rucker to make 
the first impression upon the Union posi- 
tion. At the head of the Seventh Ten- 
nessee and Chalmers’s battalion, he swept 
onward with such impetuosity that he 
carried his part of the line fully one hun- 
dred yards in advance of Lyon and John- 
son. 

Concentrating his fire on this part of 
the Southern line, Waring had hoped to 
check or break it here, and when under 
the fearful ordeal it wavered for a mo- 
ment, he sprang forward with two of his 
regiments to drive it from the field. To 
make assurance sure, this vigilant offi- 
cer brought up the 2d New Jersey and 
the 7th Indiana to fill the gap made 
by his counter-charge and to re-enforce 
his line. It was a brave and desper- 
ate venture, and worthy of the brave 
Waring. But Rucker’s men were not to 
be denied. Stubborn of will, and apt 
pupil of his great commander, he had al- 
ready won the confidence of his faithful 
soldiers. As the Union troops rushed 
forward, he shouted to his Southerners 
to draw their six-shooters and close with 
them hand to hand, and in one of the 
most fiercely contested short engagements 
of the war the Federals were finally forced 
to retire. The desperate character of this 
attack and the obstinate resistance with 
which it was met may be appreciated 
from an account by a participant, in J. P. 
Young’s History of the Seventh Tennes- 
see Cavalry: ‘‘The Federals occupied a 
wood on the far side of the field, behind a 

ail fence, greatly strengthened with logs 
and brush piled up against it. It was 
very hot and sultry when the command 
was given, and as we approached, the 
fence seemed ablaze with crackling 
breech-loaders. The fire was so terrific 
that the regiment staggered for a mo- 
ment, and some of the men fell flat upon 
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the earth for protection. They again 
pushed forward, reached the fence, and 
began to pull the brush away in order to 
close with the Federals. So close was 
this struggle that guns once fired were 
not reloaded, but used as clubs, and pis- 
tols were brought into play, while the 
two lines struggled with the ferocity of 
wild beasts. Never did men fight more 
gallantly for their position than did the 
determined men of the North for this 
black-jack thicket on that hot June day. 
Sergeant John D. Huhn, of Company B, 
being a few feet in advance, came face to 
face with a Federal, presented his gun, 
and ordered the Union soldier to throw 
his weapon down. Several Federal sol- 
diers rushed to the rescue of their com- 
With clubbed guns they broke 
Sergeant Huhn’s arm and struck him 
over the head until he fell senseless. Pri- 
vates Lauderdale and Maclin of the Sev- 
enth Tennessee ran to his aid, shot two 
of his stout-hearted assailants, and drove 
the others away with clubbed guns.” 

Of these attacks Colonel George E. 
Waring, Jr., says: ‘‘ They were exceed- 
ingly fierce. The first assault was re- 
pulsed. The second one, after a hand-to- 
hand fight, was successful, and forced 


rade. 


back my right, although the whole 2d 
New Jersey and the 7th Indiana were 


brought into action. After falling back 
a short distance I succeeded in forming 
a second line, which was held until the 
infantry came up to relieve my com- 
mand, the men being much fatigued and 
out of ammunition.’* 

Of this incident Major E. Hunn Han- 
son, of the 4th Missouri (Waring’s regi- 
ment), says: ‘‘The line of the enemy 
in view did not exceed 2500, and was 
somewhat shorter than our cavalry in 
position. They advanced, and were re- 
pulsed, and, with little disorder, fell back. 
Again marching upon the cavalry, when 
within fifty yards of Waring’s line the 
centre of that command slowly gave 
way.”’+ 

Forrest had only 2080 men on the field 
at that moment; and as every regiment 
but one was fighting dismounted, deduct- 
ing the troops left with the horses, he had 
actually engaged in this fierce and suc- 
cessful attack not more than 1700 troops. 
Employing his usual tactics, he had 
strengthened his centre, and while the 

* Official Records, Vol. XXXIX., & 1, p. 182. 
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enemy’s flanks were kept at bay, he had 
broken through the Union line at this 
point. Just as this was accomplished 
Johnson and Lyon, with equal couragy 
had closed in with the left of the Federa 
forces, while Duff's Mississippi regiment 
mounted, on the extreme Confederate left 
was vigorously engaged in holding th¢ 
attention of the extreme right of Grier 
son’s line. As Waring’s centre gave 
way, the gallant W..A. Johnson and his 
Alabamians advanced so rapidly and 
eagerly that he had gained a point fully 
half-way between his original position 
and the road leading from Ripley to 
Brice’s, along which the infantry colum: 
coming to re-enforce Grierson was now 
advancing. 

Still pushing onward, Rucker, leading 
this brilliant assault mounted, was too 
fair a target to escape. Several bullets 
passed through his clothing; his horse, 
five times wounded, fell at last from 
mortal shot. His rider received a bullet 
in the abdomen, which, though exceed 
ingly painful, was fortunately not a fata! 
wound; nor did he yield his position 
at the head of his troops until the field 
was won. 

The Union cavalry was now beaten at 
all points of the line, and by 12.30 Forrest 
had carried out the first part of his pro 
gramme, viz., that he would have the Fed 
eral cavalry whipped by the time their 
infantry could get up. 

At 10 o’clock in the morning, when For- 
rest had come on the field, he despatched 
Major Charles W. Anderson, of his staff, 
toward Booneville with the order, ‘* Tel! 
Bell to move up fast and fetch all he’s 
got,” and for Morton to bring the artillery 
on at a gallop. Nor had he forgotten 
the famous movement upon the flank and 
rear of his opponent, which he always em 
ployed, and which in all probability was 
one of the chief factors in his wonderful 
success. He directed General A. Buford 
(his division commander) to take Colone! 
C. R. Barteau’s 2d Tennessee Regiment 
of Bell’s brigade, when it should have 
arrived within five miles of the battle- 
field, and to proceed across the country 
through the woods and byways until it 
struck the road over which Sturgis would 
pass from Stubbs’s to the cross - roads. 
Barteau says, ‘‘My instructions were to 
take my regiment, numbering then 250 
men, across the country by out-of-the-way 
routes, to slip in upon the Federal flank 
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and rear, and attack them in co-operation 
with Forrest's forees in front.’* 

How well Barteau did his work, and 
what commotion he caused in the Union 
lines, will appear in the course of the nar- 
rative. 

When the Confederates were first en- 
countered General Grierson had sent a 
courier to Sturgis, who was then some 
six miles back, for re-enforcements, and 
this request was repeated with greater 
urgency when Rucker and Johnson came 


on the field and 
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and 72d Ohio Infantry were thrown into 
line at points most needed, while Mueller's 
section of the 6th Indiana battery, re-en- 
forced by Chapman’s full battery, were 
posted on an eminence in the rear of 
Brice’s house. Battery E of the 1st II- 
linois Light Artillery and the 19th Min- 
nesota Artillery were held in reserve at 
the Three thousand six 
hundred Union infantry, who as yet had 
not fired a shot, with three batteries 
of artillery additional, had come upon 


cross - roads. 





joined hands with 
Lyon in their des- 
perate onslaught. 
It was, however, not 
until 12 o’clock that 
the Union com- 
mander in person 
upon _ the 
and more 
than an hour later 
when the head of 
the infantry column 
began to appear. 
These had _ been 
urged forward as 
fast as the condition 
of the road and the 
extreme heat wovld 
permit. 

Colonel Hoge, 
led the ad- 
vance brigade of in- 
fantry, **It 
was impossible to 
keep up the rapid 
gait. I received a 
peremptory order to 
move forward rapidly, as the enemy was 
gaining ground, and the only thing that 
would save us was the infantry. Three- 
quarters of a mile from the field I re- 
ceived an order from Colonel McMillen 
in person to move forward at double- 
quick, which was done.’’+ 

Coming upon the scene, Hoge’s brigade 
—the 118th, 108th, 95th, and 81st Illinois 
Infantry, with Battery B of the 2d Illinois 
Artillery—were thrown into line, the bat- 
tery being placed at Brice’s house. 

These re-enforcements had not all 
formed in line before the 1st Brigade, 
under Colonel A. Wilkin, also arrived. 
The 95th Ohio, 114th Illinois, 93d Indiana, 

* MSS. of Colonel C. R. Barteau, in possession of 


the author. 


+ Official Records, Vol. XXXIX., € 1, p. 119. 
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the scene, re-enforcing Grierson’s divis- 
ion, which Forrest had already beaten, 
and this entire force was confronted by 
2000 Confederates, which General Forrest 
had at hand. Behind this bulwark of 
infantry the Federal troopers, exhausted 
and beaten, took refuge, some quitting the 
field, as the records show, without orders. 

Still back of these, and then in sight, 
was another infantry brigade, of colored 
troops, with artiliery, under Colonel Bou- 
ton, held in reserve. 

In erescentic line, and this in some por- 
tion of double formation, the Federal 
army now extended from well north of 
the Baldwyn road across to and some two 
hundred yards beyond or west of the road 
from Ripley toGuntown. At this propi- 
tious moment for the success of Forrest's 
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battle, just as the Federal infantry were 
swinging into line, Morton came up with 
the artillery, and at his heels were Gen- 
eral Buford and Tyree H. Bell, with the 
latter’s full brigade of fresh troops, which, 
within the last six months, had been re- 
eruited within the Union lines in western 
Tennessee. The artillery consisted of 
Morton’s and Rice’s battery, which had 
travelled eighteen miles since daylight, 
over roads so muddy that for much of the 
distance it was with great difficulty the 
horses could drag the pieces along. For 
the last six miles it required the most 
vigorous urging with whip and spur to 
push them forward in a trot. 

To the right of the road from Baldwyn, 
as Morton advanced in rear of Lyon’s po- 
sition, his batteries were brought into ac- 
tion and opened with telling effect. Gen- 
eral Sturgis says of this particular period 
of the engagement: ‘‘ Finding that our 
troops were being hard pressed, I ordéred 
one section to open on the enemy’s re- 
serve. Their artillery soon replied, and 
with telling accuracy, every shell burst- 
ing over and in the immediate vicinity of 
our guns.’* 

With fatal precision, scarcely excelled 
by the sharp-shooter with his Whitworth 
globe-sighted rifle, Captain John W. 
Morton, the famous young artillerist, who 
had celebrated his twenty-first birthday 
on the bloody field of Chickamauga, with 
clear eye and steady heart was sending 
his shells with deadly purpose right to 
the spot. 

Placing Buford in command of the 
right wing, where Johnson and yon 
were operating, Forrest, with Bell’s troops, 
who had marched twenty-five miles since 
daylight to reach the battle-field, moved 
to the Confederate left and dismounted 
to the left of Rucker, extending his now 
strengthened line westward of the road 
leading from Brice’s to Guntown. 

Still further to the Confederate left, 
mounted, and guarding that wing, and 
ready to swoop around and upon the 
Union flank and rear, were two companies 
of Kentuckians, upon which, under their 
dashing lead r, Captain H. A. Tyler, For- 
rest knew he cx vely for most desperate 
work when the ocgasion offered. The oth- 
er mounted com «nies, his famous Escort 
underCaptainJe sonand Gartrell’sGeor- 
gians, on headquarter duty with Forrest, 
were kept immediately with the general. 

* Official Records, Vol, XXXIX., { 1, p. 92. 
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The two opposing armies now faced 
each other for the supreme effort. Seven 
thousand seven hundred Federal soldiers 
with 22 pieces of artillery confronted For 
rest, who, with an audacity born of su 
preme confidence in his men as well as 
in himself, moved forward to attack them. 
As most of the Confederates fought dis 
mounted, deducting those left with the 
horses in the rear, the Confederate com 
m nder could not have carried into ac 
uion in this desperate encounter over 3500) 
troops, with 12 pieces of artillery—a pro 
portion of less than one to two. 

For some thirty minutes the sounds of 
war had ceased. A rifle here and there 
from some sharp - shooter or venturesom« 
skirmisher spoke out in vicious chal 
lenge, but the wild fusillade and the 
crackle and roar of hundreds and thou- 
sands of guns no longer swept to and fro 
along the double rainbow of men in dead 
ly earnest for the undoing of each other. 
It was the calm before the storm; th: 
ominous silence which precedes the cloud 
burst and the angry onslaught of the 
winds. The atmosphere was heavy with 
humidity, the day depressing and intens 
ly hot. Not a cloud was in the sky to 
shield friend or foe from the burning 
rays of the sun. Nothing but the thick 
foliage intervened, and this was motion 
less, for not a breath of air was stirring 
Forrest, in apt phraseology more forci- 
ble than elegant, had measured the heat 
when he said to Rucker that morning, in 
his forecast of the fight and of the day, 
‘Tt is going to be as hot as hell.” The 
troops, and animals as well, in both con- 
tending armies, had suffered extremely, 
and a goodly number had fallen from ex- 
haustion and sun-stroke. 

On the Union side, Grierson’s cavalry 
had been fighting steadily from ten to 
two, and fighting is terribly exhausting 
work. They had been roughly handled 
to boot, and had a right to be wearied and 
worried. On the Confederate side, John- 
son's, Rucker’s, and Lyon's men, who had 
‘‘knocked out ” Waring’s and Winslow's 
brigades, were equally fatigued. Bell's fa 
mous brigade, whieh had just arrived, had 
travelled twenty-five miles to reach the 
battle-field, and for the last fourth of this 
journey its horses had been urged to 
the full limit of their endurance and 
speed. The Union infantry had also suf 
fered much; in fact, more than any other 
troops upon the field. They had marched 
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nine miles since 7 o'clock, and under ur- and murdeyéus roar, into the very faces ; 
gent appeals from Grierson aud Sturgis the Confederates. Under this tierce an 
three miles had been made at a trot,and sudden fire,which inflicted serious loss. 


the next and final mile ata double-quick. part of Bell’s men gave way. Takin 


Forrest was fully alive 
to the conditions which, 
in spite of his numerical 
weakness, favored him. 
He had no thought of 
giving his enemy an op- 
portunity tgs‘ catch their 


wind,.”.$¥e hatrmaformed 


Buford that everyfiimg- 


wh; ready on the left, 
“and that le ust push 
his end of the line (the 
right), and @igage as 
much as possie the at- 
tention of thejenemy in 


quick advantage of tl 
momentary confusion hy 
had caused, Hoge, wit 
great gallantry, believin 
that the entire line « 
the enemy would yield if 
a general advance was 
made, ordered his whole 
force forward, directing 
his attack principally on 
the right of Bell and the 
left of Rucker’s position 
Forrest, knowing the 
heavy fighting would be 
just at this point, had re 


that direction? “He added Sy mained with the troops, 
that they wee massing . and seeing the disaster 
in front of him, and that SSSA which now threatened 
their left would not offer ’ =e him,dismounted from his 
as much resistance as he a horse, called to his two 
and Bell wou'd encoun- Escort companies to dis 
ter. Jolinson, on the ex- mount and hiteh their 
treme right of the Con- uN. H. B. LYON. horses to the bushes, and 
federate line, was urged with these daring figliters 
to crowd in as closely as gathered about him lhe 
possible on the road leading from .ipley rushed into the thickest of the fray, pistol 
to Brice’s. in hand, to take his place in the front rank 
The two Federal brigades of infantry with hismen. With equal dash and cour- 
under Hoge and Wilkin had searcely ef- age, Bell did the same; and with such ex 
fected their alignment when over to their amples, and under such leadership, the 
left the rifles of Johnson and Rucker told 
them the fight had reopened, and at this 
moment everything in the Confederate 
line of battle moved to the front. There 
was now no open country, except a few 
acres immediately about Brice’s house. 
Through the thick and almost impene- 
trable undergrowth, just where Hoge had 
formed his sturdy Westerners in double 
array, both ranks lying prone upon the 
ground, for concealment as well as protec- 
tion, there came, with guns trailing and 
bodies bent as close to the earth as possi- 
ble, the rustling s@und of a moving body 
of men among fhe foliage, as with dif- 
ficulty they pushed their way forward. 
These were the Tennesseeans, as stanch 
and brave a get of men as ever served in 
war, under FPyree H. Bell,* the Bliicher of 
,. this hard-fought field. When within only 
. y paces of the Federal line, which as 
y Could not see, the rifles of Hoge’s 
burst forth, a withering flash 


. of General Tyree H. Bell, in possession of 
hor. BRIGADIER-GENERAL KF. W. RUCKER. 
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Tennesseeans quickly rallied, and being 
re-enforeed by Lieutenant-Colonel D. M. 
Wisdom, who, with 250 men of Newsom’s 
regiment, had been held in reserve be- 

hind this portion of the line, they checked 

the retreat and advanced again upon the 
enemy. Arrested in front of Bell, the 
Federal infantry pushed on in gallant 
style against the thinner line of Rucker; 
but this sturdy fighter had no notion of 
vielding the position he had won after 
such a fierce struggle. He knew from 
the way the rifles were crackling on his 
left that Forrest was hard at work there 
and was holding his own. As the Federal 
infantry came on with bayonets fixed, 
Rueker shouted, ** Kneel on the ground, 
men, draw your six-shooters, and don’t 
run.” Against this plucky wall the on- 
rushing Federals struck hard, but rebound 

ed. They could not break through it, 
and in fierce and bloody hand-to-hand 
combat the bayonet was no match for 
the repeating pistol, and the Union troops 
gave way as the whole Confederate line 
rushed forward with irresistible force. 

As the centre of Hoge’s line crumbled 
away in this terrific onslaught, Johnson, 
with Lyon’s prompt aid, had pushed back 
the extreme left of MeMillen’s line, until 
it was now doubled back upon the Ripley 
road. At this important juncture Forrest 
received a message from the ever-watehful 

suford which was invaluable to him. 
From the open position occupied by this 
officer on the extreme right he had ob- 
served a sudden movement of the Union 
cavalry from near Brice’s house to the 
rear, and could now distinguish musketry 
off to his right, in the direction of Tislo- 
mingo Creek. Barteau wasthere with the 
Second Tennessee. He had arrived in the 
nick of time, and had struck the rear and 
flank of Sturgis’s column. The brilliant 
strategy of Forrest was now to prove its 
value in deciding the fate of the Union 
army. 

Of this moment Colonel Barteau says :* 
‘IT sueceeded in reaching the Federal 
rear just as the fighting seemed heaviest 
in front. I at once deployed my men in 
a long line, had my bugler ride up and 
down, sounding the charge at different 
points, and kept up as big a show as I 
could and a vigorous fire upon the Fed- 
erals, until their complete rout was evi- 
dent. I was in the flank and rear of their 

* Diary of Colonel C. R. Barteau,in possession of 
the author, 
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COLONEL W, A. JOHNSON. 


pe on when Waring’s and Winslow’s 
br es came back.” 
1 brilliant movement, executed with 


vigor ud precision, had at this crisis of 
the battle not only thrown the reserve 
brigade of infantry and the train-guard 
into commotion, but had withdrawn from 
Forrest’s immediate front practically all 
of Grierson’s cavalry that could offer him 
effectual resistance. 

Forrest's perception told him that the 
crisis of the day had come, and that now 
the battle must be lost or won. It was 
past 4 o'clock. How swift and unheed- 
ed is the flight of time when the storm of 
battle is raging! For more than two 
hours these desperate men of either army 
had been in murderous strife at close 
range, since Bell and Morton had arrived. 
With savage fierceness against heavy 
odds Forrest's men had fought, and it 
seemed that the extreme of endurance 
had been reached 

Riding along the rear of the line, en- 
couraging his troops by telling them that 
the enemy were giving Way, that their 
rear was altacked by Barteau. and that 
only one supreme effort was necessary to 
sweep them from the field, he hastened to 
the position of Morton with the artillery, 
upon whom at flis moment he greatly 
depended. As he rode up to Morton, 
whose guns were then in action, the po- 
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nine miles since 7 o'clock, and under ur- 
gent appeals from Grierson and Sturgis 
three miles had been made at a trot, and 
the next and final mile ata double-quick. 

Forrest was fully alive 
to the conditions which, 
in spite of his numerical 
weakness, favored him. 
He had no thought of 
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bodies bent as close to the earth as possi- 
ble, the rustling s@und of a moving body 
of men among fhe foliage, as with dif 
ficulty they pushed their way forward. 
These were the Tennesseeans, as stanch 
and brave a get of men as ever served in 
war, under Tyree H. Bell,* the Bliicher of 

a> this hard-fought field. When within only 
y paces of the Federal line, which as 

y Could not see, the rifles of Hoge’s 
burst forth, a withering flash 
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and murderéus roar, into the very faces of 
the Confederates. Under this tierce aiid 
sudden fire, which inflicted serious loss, a 
part of Bell’s men gave way. Taking 
quick advantage of thy 
momentary confusion he 
had caused, Hoge, with 
great gallantry, believing 
that the entire line of 
the enemy would vield.af 
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Tennesseeans quickly rallied, and being 
re-enforced by Lieutenant-Colonel D. M. 
Wisdom, who, with 250 men of Newsom’s 
regiment, had been held in reserve be 
hind this portion of the line, they checked 
the retreat and advanced again upon the 
enemy. Arrested in front of Bell, the 
Federal infantry pushed on in gallant 
style against the thinner line of Rucker; 
hutitiis sturdy fighter had no notion of 
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strategy of Forrest was now to prove its 
value in deciding the fate of the Union 
army. 

Of this moment Colonel Barteau says :* 
‘I sueeceeded in reaching the Federal 
rear just as the fighting seemed heaviest 
in front. I at once deployed my men in 
a long line, had my bugler ride up and 
down, sounding the charge at different 
points, and kept up as big a show as I 
could and a vigorous fire upon the Fed- 
erals, until their complete rout was evi- 
dent. I was in the flank and rear of their 

* Diary of Colonel C. R. Barteau,in possession of 
the author, 
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With savage fierceness against heavy 

odds Forrest’s men had fought, and it 

seemed that the extreme of endurance 
had been reached 

Riding along the rear of the line, en- 

couraging his troops by telling them that 

the enemy were giving way, that their 

rear was attacked by Barteau. and that 

only one supreme effort was necessary to 

sweep them from the field, he hastened to 

the position of Morton with the artillery; 

upon whom at this moment he greatly 

depended. As he rode up to Morton, 

whose guns were then in action, the po- 
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sition being one at close range to the 
enemy and of great exposure, the artiller- 
ist ventured to say to his general that it 
was too dangerous a place for him, and 
suggested that he should go to the rear 
a short distance,where it was safer. He 
noticed that Forrest was much exhausted, 
and was surprised that he yielded to the 
advice of his subordinate. Riding back 
some thirty or forty yards, le called Mor- 
ton to him as he laid himself upon the 
ground at the root of a big tree. Here he 
said to the artillerist that he believed he 
had the enemy beaten, and that while 
they were still holding on with consider- 
able stubbornness near the cross-roads, le 
felt convinced that one more vigorous 
charge along the whole line, in which 
the artillery should take an active part, 
would be He said that he 
would order this charge within ten min- 
utes, and directed him to take four 
guns, double-shotted with canister, and, 
as soon as the bugle sounded the charge, 
to hitch the horses to them, gallop for- 
ward as far as possible, and open upon 
them at close Forrest rode then 
further over to the right to give Buford 
his final instructions. General Buford 
said that Forrest told him what 
part Morton was to play, he suggested 
that it would be dangerous to send the 
guns forward without any support; but 
Forrest replied,** Buford, all the Yankees 
in front of us cannot get to Morton’s 
guns.” After the battle and pursuit were 
over, two days later, when the artiller- 
ist was returning with his pets, Forrest 
rode up to him, laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said, ‘* Well, John, I think 
Flush- 


suecessful. 


range. 


when 


your guns won the battle for us.” 
ing with pride at this great praise of tle 
man he idolized, Morton said: ** General, 


I am glad you think so much of our 
work, but you scared me pretty bad when 
you pushed me up so close to their infan- 
try and left me without any protection. 
I was afraid they might take my guns.” 
To this Forrest replied, as he rode away, 
‘* Well, artillery is made to be captured, 
and I wanted to see them take yours.” 
Hurrying back to Bell, he ordered Tyler 
with his two companies of Kentuckians, 
Captain Jackson of the Escort, and Cap- 
tain Johnson with Gartrell’s Georgiaus 
to charge around the Federal right flank 
when the firing became general along 
the line and to rush into their rear, and 
engage at pistol range any Federal troops 
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between their riglt and the Tishomingo 
Creek bridge. 

Forrest's famous tactics were now to 
be demonstrated, viz., the fierce ouslauglit 
from the front, with a charge upon bot) 
flanks and in the enemy's rear by a fey 
As 
Gaus’s bugle sounded the charge, Buford 
and Lyon and Jolinson went forward 
with the right of the Confederate line, in 
face of the tremendous discharge of sma}]- 
arms and artillery; and amid the wild 
yells of the successful Confederates the 
Federal line gave way, stubbornly for a 
little space, and then yielded in disorder, 
Morton, with his horses hitched to the 
guns, swept forward along the country 
road,so narrow that only four pieces could 
be employed, with such boldness that in 
all probability the Federal commander at 
this point felt he was heavily supported, 
and when within short range of the cen- 
tre and right of the Union line he made 
his double-shotted guns tell on their 
ranks with frightful effect. Rucker’s 
final charge on the centre and Bell's 
quick rush to the left carried away the 
last vestige of organization on the part of 
the Federals, and their line was at last 
irreparably broken. 

Colonel MeMillen, commanding tlie in 
fautry, says: ‘‘As the enemy 
right were being driven back by the 9th 
Minnesota and 93d Indiana, I directed 
Captain Fitch to put one section of his 
artillery into position on the Guntown 
road and sweep it with grape and can- 
ister. Soon after, the left and left centre 
gave back in considerable confusion, tle 
rebels [Johnson and Lyon] following them 
in foree up to the road over which we had 
advanced, and from which they were kept 
by the 72d Ohio and Mueller’s battery. 
I endeavored to rally the different regi 
ments and get them to advance to their 
original position, but failed. I sent word 
to General Sturgis I was hard pressed, 
and unless relieved I would be obliged to 
abandon my position. I was informed 
that he had nothing to send me. I there- 
fore determined to retire and form an 
other line a short distance in the rear to 
keep the enemy from the cross - roads 
until the artillery could be moved.”* 

As the Federals retired, Lieutenants 
Haller and Mayson, under orders from 
Morton, pushed their guns still further 
by hand along the narrow roadway to 

* Official Records, Vol. xxxix., § 1, p. 105. 
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the front, firing as they advanced. Co- give way at various points. Order soon 
incident with this, Buford, Lyon, and gave way to confusion, and confusion to 
Rucker closed in from all directions upon panic.... The army drifted toward the 
the Union forces, now in confusion, rear,and was beyond control. The road 
crowding them to the cross-roads at became crowded and jammed with troops; 
Brice’s house, where three pieces of ar- wagons and artillery sank into the deep 
tillery were captured and turned upon mud and became inextricable. No pow 
er could check the panie-stricken mass as 
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the fleeing enemy. 

General Sturgis, referring to this period it swept toward the rear.’ 
of the engagement, says: ‘‘I now en- About one-quarter of a mile north of 
deavored to get hold of the colored bri- the cross - roads Colonel MeMillen en 
deavored to stem the current of disaster 


gade, which formed the guard of the wag- 
on train. While traversing the short by throwing the 55tl Colored Infantry 
distance to where the head of that brigade across the line of retreat. The 59th Col- 
should be found, the main line began to * Official Records, Vol. xxxix., © 1, p. 98. 
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ored Infantry and Lamberg’s section of 
artillery were placed somewhat in rear of 
them, and for the same purpose, but the 
on-sweeping tide of the Confederates was 
running high, and could not be with- 
stood. The brave General Buford, with 
boldness and ability, had pashed Jolin- 
son’s Alabamians so far forward on the 
extreme Confederate riglt that they 
struck the flank of Bouton’s Africans in 
the direction of Tishomingo Creek, and 
at the same moment upon the extreme 
left of the Confederate line the troopers 
of Forrest's Escort, under Jackson and 
Gartrell, with Tyler’s two Kentucky com- 
panies, mounted, with daredevil reck- 
lessness swept around the right of the 
Federal line and rode squarely into the 
colored infantry with their six-shooters, 
just as Jolmson’s troops came in range 
and opened upon them from the other 
side. To add to their discomfiture, Mor- 
ton and Rice, pushing their guns by hand, 
were crowding along the main road from 
Brice’s to the bridge, and now, within gun- 
shot range, thunder- 
ed away, with their 
guns double-shotted 
with canister. 
Nothing could sur 
pass the desperate 
earnestness of these 
heroic men who stood 
to their work throug!- 
out this hot and de 
pressing day. Suffer 
ing intensely with 
thirst, they drank the 
blackened —powder- 
stained water from 
the sponge - buckets, 
which was being 
used to cleanse and 
cool the guns, rather 
than send one need 
ed manaway. Even 
some of the wounded 
refused to go to the 
rear.* MeMillen’s 
forlorn hope was 


demolished so quick- 
ly that he searcely 


checked the onward rush of Forrest's 


men. 
Rearward of this position, across the 


Moran, a mere lad, who was badly 
wounded, when told by Captain Morton to go to the 
hospital, replied: “ Captain, I don’t want to go. I 
can stand it until we run ’em away.” 


* James 
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sluggish Tishomingo Creek, there was a 
narrow wooden bridge, which had_ be- 
come hopelessly blocked by the overturn- 
ing of a wagon and the impaction be 
hind this of several other vehicles, 
On to this bridge, clambering over the 
wreckage of wagons and the fallen horses 
struggling to free themselves, mad with: 
fright, the fugitives rushed pell-mell, the 
soldiers pushing each other off on either 
side into the stream in their wild efforts 
toescape. Others, seeing the hopelessness 
of attempting to cross the bridge, threw 
themselves into the water, and waded or 
swam across, while many were drowned, 
or shot as they were floundering in the 
water. The Union was fearful. 
Reaching the creek, the Confederates 
cleared the bridge by pushing tlhe wagons 
and dead or wounded animals into the 
stream. 
Meanwhile a detachment of Forrest's 
Escort, under Lieutenant George L. Cow- 
an, had effected a crossing about a quar- 
ter of a mile below the bridge, and sweep- 
ing around upon the 
flank of the enemy, 
charged boldly in 
among the panic 
stricken crowd of fu- 
vitives, and cut off 
and captured a large 
bumber of prisoners 
and some wagons 
So far was Cowan 
within the Federal 
lines that he came 
in range of Morton's 
relentless guns, and 
it was only when 
the battle-flag of the 
Escort was waved 
that he was recog- 
nized. and the firing 
in that direction 
ceased. 
The sun was now 
just above the west- 
ern horizon, but For- 
had no idea of 

ealling off the chase 

The men who had 
been detailed as horse-holders, and were 
therefore comparatively fresl, were hur 
ried to the front, and under the personal 
leadership of Forrest and Buford they 
went forward upon the heels of tle beat- 
en army. Two miles from the battle: field 
MeMillen succeeded in rallying a portion 


loss 
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of the first and second brigades, under the 
command of brave Colonel A. Wilkin, 
who, later on, fell on the bloody field of 


Harrisburg. This line, however, could 
not stand longer than to permit Bouton 
to pass through with his Africans, for 
Morton came upon the scene with two of 
his pieces, and after a single round the 
Federals vanished. From this point on 
resistance practically ceased. 

Major E. H. Hanson, a Union officer 
who took part in this engagement, re- 
ports: ‘All through the night the beat- 
en men kept on their way, reaching Rip- 
ley, twenty-two miles from the battle- 
field, on the morning of June 11. During 
the retreat the enemy captured 14 pieces 
of artillery, our entire wagon train of 250 
wagons, loaded with ammunition and ten 
days’ rations. At Ripley an attempt was 
made to reorganize our troops into com- 
panies and regiments, but the enemy ap- 
peared on two sides before this could be 
accomplished, and we were only able to 
check them until tle retreat could be 
resumed. It continued in this way to 
Collierville, Tennessee. The bitter hu- 
miliation of this disaster rankles after a 
quarter of a century. Our loss was 2240 
men. The enemy may have numbered 
3500 or 4900, but it must be reluctantly 
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confessed that not more than this num 
ber is believed to have been in action. If 
there was during the war another en- 
gagement like this, it is unknown to the 
writer; and in its immediate results there 
was no success, among the many won 
by Forrest, comparable to that of Gun- 
town.”* 

Forrest's men who had done the fight 
ing on foot were allowed to rest until 1 
o'clock, while the horse-holders kept ham- 
mering away at the fleeing enemy, to give 
them no respite. At 3 A.M. Buford in 
force came upon their rear in the Hatchie 
bottoms, and here the balance of the wa- 
gon train and 14 additional pieces of ar- 
tillery fell into the hands of the gallant 
Kentuckian. Four miles from Ripley, 
Grierson had rallied a forlorn hope, but, 
with the Escort and the Seventh Tennes- 
see alone, Forrest, leading the charge in 
person, attacked them, and after a feeble 
resistance scattered them ‘like chaff be- 
fore the winds.” 

All through the day and until night- 
fall of the 11th the pursuit was continued, 
and only closed when, near Salem, in 
sight of the home of his youth, Forrest, 
completely exhausted, was seized with a 
fainting spell, fell from his horse, and 

* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
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RETREAT OVER TISHOMINGO CREEK BRIDGE. 


remained unconscious for nearly an hour, 
to the great alarm of lis devoted follow- 
ers. 


The battle at Brice’s cross-roads demon- 


strated the truth of the adage that ‘the 
battle is not to the strong.” The Federals 
were not defeated for lack of courage, as 
the fighting qualities of these men, when 
properly handled, was in a succeeding en- 
gagement fully shown. 

From 10 until 4, beneath the fierce heat 
of a Southern sun, the men of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee had 
struggled in desperate and often hand-to- 
hand conflict with the sturdy soldiers of 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
New Jersey; and while there can be no 
doubt that great credit was due to the 
splendid fighting qualities of the men 
under Forrest, and to his officers, as de- 


termined and courageous as himself, no- 
thing on that day and against such odds 
could have saved his army from defeat 
and destruction but the marvellous genius 
of the ** unlettered soldier.” 

He had fought on the field a body of 
veteran troops which doubly outnumber- 
ed him, and withal advantageously post 
ed, as he had been the assailant from the 
beginning. To reach the battle-field the 
Federal troops had only nine miles to 
mareh; the greater portion of Forrest's 
command had marched twenty-five miles, 
and his artillery had made eighteen miles 
before they came into action. The vigor- 
ous and tireless pursuit was as wonderful 
as the victory on the field. It seems al- 
most ineredible that men could have en- 
dured what this little army of Forrest 
endured on those two days of June. 
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The artillery of Morton and Rice had 
started from Booneville at 5 A.M. on the 
10th, had marched eighteen miles, and 
then for five hours had been engaged 
without intermission in this desperate 
conflict; had followed the enemy from 
the field until well into the night, and 
after seven hours of rest pushed onward, 
keeping up with and at times even in 
front of the advance-guard of Forrest’s 
cavalry; had reached Salem on the night 
of the 11th, making sixty miles in thirty- 
eight hours, besides fighting for five hours 
of this time—a record possibly without 
a parallel in artillery fighting. So ener- 
cetic had been Morton’s pursuit that fif- 
teen horses fell dead in harness from ex- 
haustion. 

Bell’s brigade at 4 A.M. on the 10th had 
left Rienzi, marched twenty-five miles to 
the battle-field, fought from 2 until 5, 
pursued the enemy from the field, and at 
8 p.M. on the night of the 11th camped 
at Davis's Mill, north of Salem, having 
made nearly eighty miles in forty hours. 

No wonder the army of Sturgis had 
melted away in a wild stampede, until it 
was every one for himself. Few escaped, 
excepting those who had horses, or who 
cut them loose from the wagons and the 
artillery. The infantry suffered most 
heavily in killed and captured, while the 
colored troops, believing that no quarter 
would be shown them, scattered in all 
directions, taking to the woods and bot- 
toms for safety. 

In his enterprising book entitled Whip 
and Spur, the late Colonel George E. 
Waring, Jr., gives a vivid description of 
this flight of the Union army; and re- 
cords an incident replete with humor. 
He says: 


The demoralizing roar of our own guns, and 
the howling over our heads of our own shells, 
together with the sharp rattle of musketry in 
our rear, hastened and saddened the ignomin- 
ious flight of the head of our column. The 
ambulances with our groaning, wounded men 
came pouring into the village [Ripley], and, 
to our surprise, those women who had so re- 
cently given only evidence of a horrified ha- 
tred, pressed round to offer every aid that lay 
in their power, and to comfort our suffering 
men as only kind-hearted women can. We 
marched without rest, and without sleep, and 
without food. The cavalrymen were mainly 
dismounted, and driving their tired jades be- 
fore them. 

During our last night’s march, my brigade 
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having the advance, and I being at its rear, 
Grierson ordered me to prevent the pushing 
ahead of the stragglers of the other brigades, 
who were to be recognized by their wearing 
hats (mine wore caps). Grierson’s adjutant 
was at my side; we were all sleeping more or 
less of the time, but constantly some hatted 
straggler was detected pushing toward the 
front, and ordered back, Finally, close to my 
right, and pushing slowly to the front in a 
long-strided walk, came a gray horse with a 
hatted rider, an India-rubber poncho covering 
his uniform. I ordered him back; the adju- 
tant, eager for enforcement of the order, re- 
monstrated at the man’s disobedience; I or- 
dered again, but without result; the adjutant 
ejaculated, “Damn him, cut him down!” I 
drew my sabre, and laid its flat in one long 
stinging welt across that black poncho. “ Who 
are you hitting?” Then we both remembered 
that Grierson too wore a hat; and I tender 
him here my public acknowledgment of a good- 
nature so great that an evening reunion in 
Memphis over a dozen of wine won his gener- 
ous silence. 


On the morning of the 11th, at Ripley, 
General Sturgis writes, ‘* Nothing was left 
but to keep in motion.” On the 12th he 
was at Collierville, after a run of forty- 
eight hours, with scarcely a halt; and on 
the 13th, at 9 A.M.,a fragment of his flee- 
ing command was at White’s Station. It 
had taken him nine days to march his 
command from this point to Brice’s cross- 
roads. The return trip was made in six- 
ty-four hours. 

General Washburn says: ‘‘The expe- 
dition left the railroad terminus on June 
1st, and reached Brice’s cross-roads on 
June 10th. The force that escaped re- 
turned to this point in one day and two 
nights.” 

The Confederates lost heavily in killed 
and wounded. The report of the chief 
surgeon, Dr. J. B. Cowan, gives 493 killed 
and wounded. In Rucker’s brigade the 
loss was 23 per cent., and in Lyon’s com- 
mand over 20 per cent. were killed or 
wounded. 

General Sturgis in his official report, 
made on the 24th of June, gave his loss 
of killed, wounded, and missing as 2240. 
The detailed reports of his brigade and 
regimental commanders show his loss to 
have been 2612. 

General Forrest captured 250° wagons 
and ambulances, 18 pieces of artillery, 
5000° stands of small - arms, agd’ 500,000 
rounds of small-arm ammuniti®n, and all 
the enemy’s baggage and supplies. 



































STORM 
BY 


: fury of the tempest 


Tortured upon its passion. 


AND 


HELEN 


CALM. 
HAY. 


The world torn, 
All the deep 


Trembling beneath it, from the haggard steep 
To the sweet valley and the brooding corn; 
With foaming lips and shrieks of maddened scorn 

Lashing to life the Earth’s insensate sleep 

Till, caught in one last, mad, gigantic leap, 
Expiring on the heights where it was born. 


And then a hush. 


Falls in warm tears. 


The dripping, tender rain 
The lightning could not wake 
The grief that silence in 


her heart has furled. 


Soft sighs the wind—the sea is gray with pain— 
The fulness of a heart too tense to break, 
And deep unuttered sadness in the world. 
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T was this afternoon that the dance 

took place on the south promenade. 
Everybody came and looked, and the cir- 
cle around the waltzers was three or four 
deep. Between the surrounding heads 
and shoulders, the hats of the young la- 
dies wheeling and whirling, and the faces 
of the men who were wheeling and whirl- 
ing them, rose and sank with the rhythm 
of their steps. The space allotted to the 
dancing was walled to seaward with can- 
vas, and was prettily treated with Ger- 
man and American flags: it was hard to 
go wrong with flags, Miss Triscoe said, 
securing herself under Mrs. March’s wing. 

Where they stood they could see Bur- 
namy’s face, flashing and flushing in the 
dance; at the end of the first piece he 
came to them, and remained talking and 
laughing till the music began again. 

“Don’t you want to try it?” he asked 
abruptly of Miss Triscoe. 

‘““Isn’t it rather — public?’ 
back. 

Mrs. March could feel the hand which 
the girl had put through her arm thrill 
with temptation; but Burnamy could not. 

‘* Perhaps it 7s rather obvious,” he said, 
and he made a long glide over the deck 


’ 


she asked 


WEDDING 


DEAN 


JOURNEY.* 
HOWELLS. 


III. 


to the feet of the pivotal girl, anticipating 
another young man who was rapidly a 
vancing from the opposite quarter. T 

next moment her hat and his face show 
ed themselves in the necessary proximity 
to each other within the circle. 

‘‘How well she dances!” 
Triscoe. 

‘Do you think so? She looks as if she 
had been wound up and set going.” 

‘‘She’s very graceful,” the girl persist 
ed. 

The day ended with an entertainment 
in the saloon for one of the marine chai 
ities which address themselves to tli 
hearts and pockets of passengers on ai! 
steamers. There were recitations in Eng 
lish and German, and songs from severa 
people who had kindly consented, and 
ever more piano performance. Most o! 
those who took part were of the race gilt 
ed in art and finance; its children excelled 
in the music, and its fathers counted tli 
gate-money during the last half of the 
programme, with an audible clinking of 
the silver on the table before them. 

Miss Triscoe was with her father, and 
Mrs. March was herself chaperoned by 
Mr. Burnamy: her husband had refused 
to come to the entertainment. She hoped 


said Miss 
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to leave Burnamy and Miss Triscoe to- 
gether before the evening ended; but Miss 
Triscoe merely stopped with her father, 
in quitting the saloon, to laugh at some 
features of the entertainment, as people 
who take no part in such things do; Bur- 
namy stood up to exchange some unim- 
passioned words with her, and then they 
said good-night. 

The next morning, at five o'clock, the 
Norumbia came to anchor in the pretty 
harbor of Plymouth. In the cool early 
light the town lay distinct along the 
shore, quaint with its. small English 
houses, and stately with some public edi- 
fices of unknown function on the up- 
lands; a country-seat of aristocratic as- 
pect showed itself on one of the heights; 
on another the tower of a country church 
peered over the tree-tops; there were lines 
of fortifications, as peaceful, at their dis- 
tance, as the stone walls dividing the 
green fields. The very iron-clads in the 
harbor close at hand contributed to the 
amiable gayety of the scene under the 
pale blue English sky, already broken 
with clouds from which the flush of the 
sunrise had not quite faded. The breath 
of the land came freshly out over the 
water; one could almost smell the grass 
and the leaves. Gulls wheeled and dart- 
ed over the crisp water; the tones of the 
English voices on the tender were plea- 
sant to the ear, as it fussed and scuffled 
to the ship’s side. .A few score of the 
passengers left her; with their baggage 
they formed picturesque groups on the 
tender’s deck, and they set out for the 
shore waving their hands and their hand- 
kerchiefs to the friends they left clus- 
tered along the rail of the Norumbia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leffers bade March fare- 
well, in the final fondness inspired by his 
having coffee with them before they left 
the ship; they said they hated to leave. 

The stop had roused everybody, and 
the breakfast tables were promptly filled, 
except such as the passengers landing at 
Plymouth had vacated ; these werestripped 
of their cloths, and the remaining com- 
mensals placed at others. The seats of 
the Lefferses were given to March’s old 
Ohio friend and his wife. He tried to 
engage them in the talk which began to 
be general in the excitement of having 
touched land; but they shyly held aloof. 

Some English newspapers had come 
aboard from the tug, and there was the 
usual good-natured adjustment of the 


American self-satisfaction, among those 
who had seen them, to the ever-surpris- 
ing fact that our continevt is apparently 
of no interest to Europe. There were 
some meagre New York stock -market 
quotations in the papers; a paragraph in 
fine print announced the lynching of a 
negro in Alabama; another recorded a 
coal-mining strike in Pennsylvania. 

‘I always have to get used to it over 
again,” said Kenby. ‘‘ This is the twen- 
tieth time I have been across, and I’m just 
as much astonished as I was the first, to 
find out that they don’t want to know 
anything about us here.” 

“Oh,” said March, ** curiosity and the 
weather both come from the west. San 
Francisco wants to know about Denver, 
Denver about Chicago, Chicago about 
New York, and New York about London; 
but curiosity never travels the other way 
any more than a hot wave ora cold wave.” 

‘*Ah, but London doesn’t care a rap 
about Vienna,” said Kenby. 

‘** Well, some pressures give out before 
they reach the coast, on our own side, 
It isn’t an infallible analogy.” 

Triscoe was fiercely chewing a morsel, 
as if in haste to take part in the discus- 
sion. Hegulped it, and broke out. ‘‘ Why 
should they care about us, anyway?” 

March lightly ventured, ‘‘Oh, men and 
brothers, you know.” 

“That isn’t sufficient ground. The 
Chinese are men and brothers; so are 
the South-Americans and Central-Afri- 
cans, and Hawaiians; but we’re not im- 
patient for the latest news about them. 
It’s civilization that interests civilization.” 

‘*T hope that fact doesn’t leave us out 
in the cold with the barbarians?” Burna- 
my put in, with a smile. 

*“Do you think we are civilized?” re- 
torted the other. 

‘“We have that superstition in Chi- 
eago,”’ said Burnamy. He added, still 
smiling, ‘‘ About the New- Yorkers. I 
mean.” 

‘* You're more superstitious in Chicago 
than I supposed. New York is an an- 
archy, tempered by vigilance commit- 
tees.” 

‘Oh, I don’t think you can say that,” 
Kenby cheerfully protested, ‘‘ since the 
Reformers came in. Look at our streets!” 

‘* Yes, our streets are clean, for the time 
being, and when we look at them we 
think we have made a clean sweep in our 
manners and morals. But how long do 
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you think it will be before Tammany will 
be in the saddle again?” 

‘*Oh, never in the world!” said the op- 
timistic head of the table. 

‘*T wish I had your faith; or I should 
if I didn’t feel that it is one of the things 
that help to establish Tammanys with us. 
You will see our Tammany in power after 
the next election.” Kenby laughed in a 
large-hearted incredulity; and his laugh 
was like fuel to the other's flame. ‘*‘ New 


York is politically a, medizval Italian 
republic, and it’s morally a frontier min- 
He stopped 


ing-town. Socially -it’s-—”’ 
as if he could not say what. 

‘*T think it’s a place where you have a 
very nice time, papa,” said his daughter, 
and Burnamy smiled with her; not be- 
cause he knew anything about it. 

Her father went on as if he had not 
heard her. ‘‘It’s as vulgar and crude as 
money can make it. Nothing counts but 
money, and as soon as there’s enough, it 
counts for everything. In less than a 
year you'll have Tammany in power; it 
won't be more than a year till you’ll have 
it in society.” 

‘*Oh no! Oh no!” came from Kenby. 
He did not care much for society, but he 
vaguely respected it as the stronghold of 
the proprieties and the amenities. 

‘Isn't society a good place for Tam- 
many to be in?” asked March in the pause 
Triscoe let follow upon Kenby’s laugh. 

‘There’s no reason why it shouldn’t 
be. Society is as bad as all the rest of 
it. And what New York is, politically, 
morally, and socially, the whole country 
wishes to be and tries to be.” 

There was that measure of truth in the 
words which silences; no one could find 
just the terms of refutation. 

‘* Well,” said Kenby at last, ‘it’s a 
good thing there are so many lines to 
Europe. We've still got the right to 
emigrate.” 

‘* Yes, but even there we don’t escape 
the abuse of our infamous newspapers 
for exercising a man’s right to live where 
he chooses. And there is no country in 
Europe—except Turkey, or Spain—that 
isn’t a better home for an honest man 
than the United States.” 

The Ohioan had once before cleared his 
throat as if he were going to speak. Now, 
he leaned far enough forward to catch 
Triscoe’s eye, and said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly: ‘‘I don’t know just what reason 
you have to feel as you do about the 
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country. I feel differently about it my- 
self—perhaps because I fought for it.” — 

At first, the others were glad of this ar- 
rogance; it even seemed an answer; but 
Burnamy saw Miss Triscoe’s cheek flush, 
and then he doubted its validity. 

Triscoe nervously crushed a biscuit in 
his hand, as if to expend a violent impuls: 
upon it. He said, coldly, ‘‘ I was speak 
ing from that stand-point.” 

The Ohioan shrank back in his seat, 
and March felt sorry for him, though he 
had put himself in the wrong. His old 
hand trembled beside his plate, and his 
head shook, while his lips formed silent 
words; and his shy wife was sharing his 
pain and shame. 

Kenby began to talk about the stop 
which the Norumbia was to make at 
Cherbourg, and about what hour the next 
day they should all be in Cuxhaven. 
Miss Triscoe said they had never come 
on the Hanseatic Line before, and asked 
several questions. Her father did not 
speak again, and after a little while he 
rose without waiting for her to make the 
move from table; he had punctiliously 
deferred to her hitherto. Eltwin 
at the same time, and March feared that 
he might be going to provoke another 
defeat, in some way. 

Eltwin lifted his voice, and said, trying 
to catch Triscoe’s eye, ‘‘ I think I ought to 
beg your pardon, sir. I do beg your par 
don.” 

March perceived that Eltwin wished to 
make the offer of his reparation as distinct 
as his aggression had been; and now lie 
quaked for Triscoe, whose daughter he 
saw glance apprehensively at her father 
as she swayed aside to let the two men 
come together. 

‘*That is all right, Colonel—” 

‘** Major,” Eltwin conscientiously inter 
posed. 

‘*Major,” Triscoe bowed; and he put 
out his hand and grasped the hand which 
had been tremulously rising toward him. 
**There can’t be any doubt of what we 
did, no matter what we've got.” 

‘‘No, no!” said the other, eagerly. 
‘““That was what I meant, sir. I don't 
think as you do; but I believe that a 
man who helped to save the country has 
a right to think what he pleases about it.” 

Triscoe said, ‘‘That is all right, my 
dear sir. May I ask your regiment?” 

The Marches let the old fellows walk 
away together, followed by the wife of 


rose 
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the one and the daughter of the other. 
They saw the young girl making some 
graceful overtures of speech to the elder 
woman as they went. 

“That was rather fine, my dear,” said 
Mrs. March. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know. It was a little 
too dramatic, wasn’t it?) It wasn’t what 
[ should have expected of real life.” 

“Oh, you spoil everything! If that’s 
the spirit you're going through Europe 
in!” 

“Tt isn’t. touch Euro- 


As soon as I 


pean soil I shall reform.” 


XVI. 

That was not the first time General 
Triscoe had silenced question of his opin- 
ions with the argument he had used upon 
Eltwin, though he was seldom able to use 
it so aptly. He always found that peo- 
ple suffered lis belief in our national 
degeneration much more readily when 
they knew that he had left a diplomatic 
position in Europe (he had gone abroad as 
secretary of a minor legation) to come 
home and fight for the Union. Some 
millions of other men had gone into the 
war from the varied motives which im- 
pelled men at that time; but he was 
aware that he had distinction, as a man 
of property and a man of family, in doing 
so. His family had improved as time 
passed, and it was now so old that back 
of his grandfather it was lost in antiquity. 
This ancestor had retired from the sea 
and became a merchant in his native 
Rhode Island port, where his son estab- 
lished himself as a physician, and mar- 
ried the daughter of a former slave-trader 
whose social position was the highest in 
the place; Triscoe liked to mention his 
maternal grandfather when he wished a 
listener to realize just how anomalous 
his part in a war against slavery was; it 
heightened the effect of his pose. 

He fought gallantly through the war, 
and he was brevetted Brigadier-General 
at the close. With this honor, and with 
the wound which caused an almost im- 
perceptible limp in his gait, he won the 
heart of a rich New York girl, and her 
father set him up in a business, which 
was not long in going to pieces in his 
hands. Then the young couple went to 
live in Paris, where their daughter was 
born, and where the mother died when 
the child was ten years old. A little 
later his father-in-law died, and Triscoe 
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returned to New York, where he found 
the fortune which his daughter had in- 
herited was much less than he somehow 
thought he had a right to expect. 

The income from her fortune was 
enough to live on, and he did not go 
back to Paris, where, in fact, things were 
not so much to his mind under the Re- 
public as they had been under theSecond 
Empire. He was still willing to do some- 
thing for his country, however, and he 
allowed his name to be used on a citizen's 
ticket in his district; but his provision- 
man was sent to Congress instead. Then 
he retired to Rhode Island and attempted 
to convert his shore property into a wa- 
tering-place; but after being attractively 
plotted and laid out with streets and side- 
walks, it allured no one to build on it 
except the birds and the chipmonks, and 
he came back to New York, where his 
daughter had remained in school. 

One of her maternal aunts made her a 
coming-out tea, after she left school; and 
entered upon a series of dinners, 
dances, theatre parties, and receptions 
of all kinds; but the tide of fairy gold 
pouring through her fingers left no en- 
gagement-ring on them. She had no 
duties, but she seldom got out of humor 
with her pleasures; she had some odd 
tastes of her own, and in a society where 
none but the most serious books were 
ever seriously mentioned she was rather 
fond of good ones, and had romantic 
ideas of a life that she vaguely called bo- 
hemian. Her character was never tested 
by anything more trying than the fear 
that her father might take her abroad to 
live; he had taken her abroad several 
times for the summer. 

The dreaded trial] did not approach for 
several years after she had ceased to be a 
bud; and then it came when her father 
was again willing to serve his country 
in diplomacy, either at the Hague, or at 
Brussels, or even at Berne. Reasons 
of political geography prevented his ap- 
pointment anywhere, but General Triscoe 
having arranged his affairs for going 
abroad on the mission he had expected, 
decided to go without it. He was really 
very fit for both of the offices he had 
sought, and so far as a man cap deserve 
public place by public service, he had 
deserved it. His pessimism was un- 
commonly well grounded, and if it did 
not go very deep, it might well have 
reached the bottom of his nature. 
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His daughter had begun to divine him 
at the early age when parents suppose 
themselves still to be mysteries to their 
children. She did not think it necessary 
ever to explain him to others; perhaps she 
would not have found it possible; and 
now after she parted with Mrs. Eltwin 
and went to sit down beside Mrs. March 
she did not refer to her father. She said 
how sweet she had found the old lady 
from Ohio; and what sort of place did 
Mrs. March suppose it was where Mrs. 
Eltwin lived? They seemed to have 
everything there, like any place. She 
had wanted to ask Mrs. Eltwin if they 
sat on their steps; but she had not quite 
dared. 

Burnamy came by, slowly, and at Mrs. 
March's suggestion he took one of the 
chairs on her other side, to help her 
and Miss Triscoe look at the Channel 
Islands and watch the approach of the 
steamer to Cherbourg, where the Nor- 
umbia was to land again. The young 
people talked across Mrs. March to each 
other, and said how charming the islands 
were, in their gray-green insubstantiality, 
with valleys furrowing them far inward, 
like airy clefts in low banks of clouds. 
It seemed all the nicer not to know just 
which was which; but when the ship 
drew nearer to Cherbourg, he suggested 
that they could see better by going round 
to the other side of the ship. Miss Tris- 
coe, as at the other times when she had 
gone off with Burnamy, marked her al- 
legiance to Mrs. March by leaving a wrap 
with her. 

Every one was restless in breaking with 
the old life at sea. There bad been an 
equal unrest when the ship first sailed; 
people had first come aboard in the de- 
moralization of severing their ties with 
home, and they shrank from forming 
others. Then the charm of the idle, 
eventless life grew upon them, and united 
them in a fond reluctance from the in- 
evitable end. Now that the beginning 
of the end had come, the pangs of disin- 
tegration were felt in all the once-more- 
repellent particles. Burnamy and Miss 
Triscoe, as they hung upon the rail, owned 
to each other that they hated to have the 
voyage over. They had liked leaving 
Plymouth and being at sea again; they 
wished that they need not be reminded of 
another debarkation by the energy of the 
crane in hoisting the Cherbourg baggage 
from the hold. 
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They approved of the picturesqueness 
of three French: vessels of war that passed, 
dragging their kraken shapes low throug] 
the level water. At Cherbourg an emo- 
tional French tender came out to the ship, 
very different in her clamorous voices and 
excited figures from the steady self-con- 
trol of the English tender at Plymouth: 
and they thought the French fortifica- 
tions much more on show than the Eng- 
lish had been. Nothing marked their 
youthful date so much to the Marches, 
who presently joined them, as their fail- 
ure to realize that in this peaceful sea the 
great battle between the Kearsarge and 
the Alabama was fought. The elder 
couple tried to affect their imaginations 
with the fact which reanimated the spec- 
tre of a dreadful war for themselves; but 
they had to pass on and leave the young 
people unmoved. 

Mrs. March wondered if they noticed 
the debarkation of the pivotal girl, whom 
she saw standing on the deck of the 
tender, with her hands at her waist, and 
giving now this side and now that side of 
her face to the young men waving their 
hats to her from the rail of the ship. 
Burnamy was not of their number, and 
he seemed not to know that the girl was 
leaving him finally to Miss Triscoe. If 
Miss Triscoe knew it she did nothing 
the whole of that long, last afternoon to 
profit by the fact. Burnamy spent a 
great part of it in the chair beside Mrs. 
March, and he showed an intolerable 
resignation to the girl’s absence. 

‘* Yes,” said March, taking the place 
Burnamy left at last, ‘that terrible pa- 
tience of youth!” 

‘*Patience? Folly! Stupidity! 
ought to be together every instant! 


Thev 
Do 
they suppose that life is full of such 


chances? Do they think that fate has 
nothing to do but—” 

She stopped for a fit climax, and he 
suggested, ‘‘Hang round and wait on 
them?” 

‘Yes! It’s their one chance in a life- 
time, probably.” 

‘* Then you’ ve quite decided that they're 
in love?” He sank comfortably back, and 
put up his weary legs on the chair’s ex- 
tension with the conviction that love had 
no such joy as that to offer. 

‘*T’'ve decided that they're intensely in- 
terested in each other.” 

‘*Then what more can we ask of them? 
And why do you care what they do or 
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don’t do with their chance?) Why do you 
wish their love well, if it’s that? Is mar- 
riage sucli a very certain good?” 

‘*It isn’t all that it might be, but it’s 
all that there is. What would our lives 
have been without it?” she retorted. 

“Oh, we should have got on. It's 
such a tremendous risk that we ought to 
go round begging people to think twice, 
to count a hundred, or a nonillion, before 
they fall in love to the marrying-point. 
I don’t mind their flirting: that amuses 
them; but marrying is a different thing. 
I doubt if Papa Triscoe would take kind- 
ly to the notion of a son-in-law he hadn't 
selected himself, and his daughter doesn’t 
strike me as a young lady who has any 
wisdom to throw away on a choice. She 
has her little charm; her little gift of 
beauty, of grace, of spirit, and the other 
things that go with her age and sex; 
but what could she do for a fellow like 
Burnamy, who has his way to make, 
who has the ladder of fame to climb, 
with an old mother at the bottom of it 
to look after? You wouldn't want him 
to have an eye on Miss Triscoe’s money, 
even if she had money, and I donbt if 
she has much. It’s all very pretty to 
have a girl like her fascinated with a 
youth of his simple traditions; though 
Burnamy isn’t altogether pastoral in his 
ideals, and he looks forward to a place in 
the very world she belongs to. I don’t 
think it’s for us to promote the affair.” 

‘*Well, perhaps- you're right,” she 
sighed. ‘*I will let them alone from 
this out. Thank goodness, I shall not 
have them under my eyes very long.” 

**Oh, I don’t think there’s any harm 
done yet,” said her husband, with a laugh. 

At dinner there seemed so little harm 
of the kind he meant that she suffered 
from an illogical disappointment. The 
young people got through the meal with 
no talk that seemed inductive; Burnamy 
left the table first, and Miss Triscoe bore 
his going without apparent discourage- 
ment; she kept on chatting with March 
till his wife took him away to their chairs 
on deck. 

There were a few more ships in sight 
than there were in mid-ocean; but the 
late twilight thickened over the North 
Sea quite like the night after they left 
New York, except that it was colder; 
and their hearts turned to their children, 
who had been in abeyance for the week 
past, with a remorseful pang. ‘* Well,” 
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she said, ‘‘I wish we were going to be 
in New York to-morrow, instead of Ham- 
burg.” 

**Oh, no! Oh, no!” he protested. ‘‘ Not 
so bad as that, my dear. This is the last 


night, and it’s hard to manage, as the last 
I suppose the last night 


night always is. 
on earth—” 

** Basil!” she implored. 

“Well, I won't, then. But whatI want 
is toseea Dutch lugger. I've never seen a 
Dutch lugger, and—” 

She suddenly pressed his arm, and in 
obedience to the signal he was silent: 
though it seemed afterwards that he ouglit 
to have gone on talking as if he did not 
see Burnamy and Miss Triscoe swinging 
slowly by. They were walking close to- 
gether, and she was leaning forward and 
looking up into his face while he talked. 

** Now,” Mrs. Mareh whispered, long 
after they were out of hearing, ‘* let us 
go instantly. I wouldn't for worlds have 
them see us here when they get round 
again. They would feel that they had 
to stop and speak, and that would spoil 
everything. Come!” 


XVIL. 

Burnamy paused in a flow of autobi 
ography, and modestly waited for Miss 
Triscoe’s prompting. He had not to wait 
long. 

** And then, how soon did you think of 
printing your things in a book?” 

‘*Oh, about as soon as they began to 
take with the public.” 

**How could you tell that they were 
—taking?” 

‘*They were copied into other papers, 
and people talked about them.” 

‘**And that was what made Mr. Stoller 
want you to be his secretary ?” 

‘*T don’t believe it was. The theory in 
the office was that he didn’t think much 
of them; but he knows I can write short- 
hand, and put things into shape.” 

* What things?” 

‘*Oh—ideas. He has a notion of try- 
ing to come forward in politics. He owns 
shares in everything but the United States 
Senate—gas, electricity, railroads, alder- 
men, newspapers—and now he would like 
some Senate. That’s what I think.” 

She did not quite understand, and slie 
was far from knowing that this eynie hu- 
mor expressed a deadlier pessimism than 
her father’s fiercest accusals of the coun- 
try. ‘* How fascinating it is!” she said, 
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innocently. ‘‘And I suppose they all 
envy your coming out?” 

‘‘In the office?” 

‘“Yes. I should envy them—staying.” 

Burnamy laughed. ‘‘I don’t believe 
they envy me. It won't be all roses for 
me—they know that. But they know that 
I ean take care of myself if it isn’t.” He 
remembered something one of his friends 
in the office had said of the painful sur- 
prise the Bird of Prey would feel if he 
ever tried his beak on him in the belief 
that he was soft. 

She abruptly left the mere personal 
question. ‘* And which would you rather 
write: poems, or those kind of sketches?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Burnamy, will- 
ing to talk of himself on any terms. ‘‘I 
suppose that prose is the thing for our 
time, rather more; but there are things 
that you can’t say in prose. I used to 
write a great deal of verse in college; but 
I didn’t have much luck with editors till 
Mr. March took this little piece for Hvery 
Other Week.” 

‘Little? [thought it was a long poem!” 

Burnamy laughed at the notion. ‘‘It’s 
only eight lines.” 

“Oh!” said the girl. ‘‘ What is it 
about?” 

He yielded to the temptation with a 
weakness which he found incredible in a 
person of his make. ‘‘I can repeat it if 
you won't give me away to Mrs. March.” 

‘*Oh, no indeed!’. He said the lines 
over to her very simply and well. ‘‘ They 
are beautiful—beautiful !” 

‘*Do you think so?” he gasped, in his 
joy at her praise. 

‘Yes, lovely. Do you know, you are 
the first literary man—the only literary 
man—I ever talked with. They must 
go out —somewhere! Papa must meet 
them at his clubs. But I never do; and 
so I’m making the most of you.” 

‘* You can’t make too much of me, Miss 
Triscoe,” said Burnamy. 

She would not mind his mocking. 
‘That day you spoke about the Maiden 
Knight, don’t you know, I had never 
heard any talk about books in that way. 
[ didn’t know you were an author then.” 

‘Well, I'm not much of an author 
now,” he said, cynically, to retrieve his 
folly in repeating his poem to her. 

‘Oh, that will do for you tosay. But 
I know what Mrs. March thinks.” 

He wished very much to know what 
Mrs. March thought too; Every Other 
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Week was such a very good place that he 
could not conscientiously neglect any 
means of having his work favorably con- 
sidered there; if Mrs. March's interest in 
it would act upon her husband, ought 
not he to know just how much she thought 
of him as a writer? ‘‘ Did she like the 
poem?” 

Miss Triscoe could not recall that Mrs. 
March had said anything about the poem, 
but she launched herself upon the general 
current of Mrs. March’s liking for Bur- 
namy. ‘‘ But it wouldn’t do to tell you 
all she said!” This was not what he 
hoped, but he was richly content when 
she returned to his personal history. 
‘* And you didn’t know any one when you 
went up to Chicago from—” 

‘‘Tippecanoe? Not exactly that. I 
wasn’t acquainted with any one in the 
office, but they had printed some things 
of mine, and they were willing to let me 
try my hand. That was all I could ask.” 

‘‘Of course! You knew you could do 
the rest. Well, itis likea romance. A 
woman couldn’t have such an adventure 
as that!” sighed the girl. 

‘*But women do!” Burnamy retorted. 
‘*There is a girl writing on the paper now 
—she’s going to do the literary notices 
while I'm gone—who came to Chicago 
from Ann Arbor, with na more chance 
than I had, and who’s made her way sin- 
gle-handed from interviewing up.” 

‘*Oh,” said Miss Triscoe, with a distinct 
drop in her enthusiasm. ‘‘Is she nice?” 

‘*She’s mighty clever, and she’s nice 
enough, too, though the kind of journal- 
ism that women do isn’t the most digni- 
fied. And she’s one of the best girls I 
know, with lots of sense.” 

‘*Tt must be very interesting,” said 
Miss Triscoe, with little interest in the 
way she said it. ‘‘I suppose you're quite 
a little community by yourselves.” 

‘*On the paper?” 

“Yes.” 

‘** Well, some of us know one another, 
in the office, but most of us don’t. There’s 
quite a regiment of people on a big paper. 
If you'd like to come out,” Burnamy ven- 
tured, ‘‘ perhaps you could get the Wo- 
man’s Page to do.” 

‘* What's that?” 

“Oh, fashion; and pefsonal gossip 
about society leaders; and recipes for 
dishes and diseases; and correspondence 
on points of etiquette” 

He expected her to shudder at the no- 
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tion, but she merely asked, ‘‘Do women 
write it?” 

He laughed reminiscently. ‘‘ Well, not 
always. We had one man who used to 
do it beautifully—when he was sober. 
The department hasn’t had any perma- 
nent head since.” 

He was sorry he had said this, but it 
did not seem to shock her, and no doubt 
she had not taken it in fully. She abrupt- 
ly left the subject. ‘‘ Do you know what 
time we really get in to-morrow?” 

‘* About one, I believe—there’s a con- 
sensus of stewards to that effect, any- 
way.” After a pause he asked, ‘‘ Are you 
likely to be in Carlsbad?” 

‘“We are going to Dresden, first, I be- 
lieve. Then we may go on down to Vi- 
enna. But nothing is settled, yet.” 

‘** Are you going direct to Dresden?” 

‘“T don’t know. We may stay in 
Hamburg a day or two.” 

‘‘T’ve got to go straight to Carlsbad. 
There’s a sleeping-car that will get me 
there by morning: Mr. Stoller likes zeal. 
But I hope you'll let me be of use to you 
any way I can, before we part to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* You're very kind. 
good already—to papa.” He protested 
that he had not been at all good. ‘‘ But 
he’s used to taking care of himself on the 
other side. Oh, it’s this side, now!” 

‘So it is! How strange that seems! 
It’s actually Europe. But as long as we're 
at sea, we can’t realize it. Don’t you hate 
to have experiences slip through your 
fingers?” 

‘*T don’t know. 


You've been very 


A girl doesn’t have 
many experiences of her own; they're 
always other people's.” 

This affected Burnamy as so profound 


that he did not question its truth. He 
only suggested, ‘‘ Well, sometimes they 
make other people have the experiences.” 

Whether Miss Triscoe decided that this 
was too intimate or not she left the ques- 
tion. ‘‘Do you understand German?” 

‘* A little. I studied it at college, and 
I’ve cultivated a sort of beer-garden Ger- 
man in Chicago. I can ask for things.” 

‘*T can’t, except in French, ard that’s 
worse than English, in Germany, I hear.” 

‘‘Then you must let me be your in- 
terpreter up to the last moment. Will 
you?” 

She did not answer. ‘‘ It must be rath- 
er late, isn’t it?” she asked. He let her 
see his watch, and she said, ‘‘ Yes, it’s very 
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late,” and led the way within. ‘I must 
look after my packing; papa’s always so 
prompt, and I must justify myself for 
making him let me give up my maid 
when we left home; we expect to get on 
in Dresden. Good-night!” 

Burnamy looked after her drifting down 
their corridor, and wondered whether it 
would have been a fit return for her ex 
pression of a sense of novelty in him as 
a literary man if he had told her that sh. 
was the first young lady he had known 
who had a maid. The fact awed him; 
Miss Triscoe herself did not awe him so 
much. 

XVUL 

The next morning was merely a tran 
sitional period, full of turmoil and disor 
der, between the broken life of the sea 
and the untried life of the shore. No 
one attempted to resume the routine of 
the voyage. People went and came be 
tween their rooms and the saloons and 
the decks, and were no longer careful to 
take their own steamer chairs when they 
sat down for a moment. 

In the cabins the berths were not mac 
up, and those who remained below had 
to sit on their hard edges, or on the sofas 
which were cumbered with hand - bags 
and rolls of shawls. At an early hour 
after breakfast the bedroom-stewards be 
gan to get the steamer trunks out and 
pile them in the corridors; the servants 
all became more caressingly attentive: 
and people who had left off settling the 
amount of the fees they were going to 
give, anxiously conferred together. The 
question whether you ought ever to give 
the head steward anything pressed cru- 
cially at the early lunch, and Kenby 
brought only a partial relief by saying 
that he always regarded the head steward 
as an Officer of the ship. March made the 
experiment of offering him six marks, 
and the head steward took them quite as 
if he were not an officer of the ship. He 
also collected a handsome fee for tlic 
music, which is the tax levied on all Ger- 
man ships beyond the tolls exacted on tlie 
steamers of other nations. 

After lunch the low, flat shore at Cux 
haven was so near that the summer co! 
tages of the little watering- place showed 
through the warm drizzle much like tle 
summer cottages of our own shore, and 
if it had not been for the strange, low 
sky, the Americans might easily have 
fancied themselves at home again. ° 











Every one waited on foot while the ten- 
der came out into the stream where the 
Norumbia had dropped anchor. People 
who had brought their hand-baggage with 
them from their rooms looked so much 
safer with it that people who had left 
theirs to their stewards had to go back 
and pledge them afresh not to forget it. 
The tender came alongside, and the trans- 
fer of the heavy trunks began, but it 
seemed such an endless work that every 
one sat down in some other's chair. At 
last the trunks were all on the tender, 
and the bareheaded stewards began to 
run down the gangways with the hand- 
baggage. ‘‘Is this Hoboken?’ March 
murmured in his wife’s ear, with a be- 
wildered sense of something in the scene 
like the reversed action of the kinemato- 
graph. 

On the deck of the tender there was a 
brief moment of reunion among the com- 
panions of the voyage, the more intimate 
for their being crowded together under 
cover from the drizzle which now turned 
into a dashing rain. Burnamy’s smile 
appeared, and then Mrs. March recognized 
Miss Triscoe and her father in their travel 
dress; they were not far from Burnamy’s 
smile, but he seemed rather to have 
charge of the Eltwins, whom he was help- 
ing look after their bags and bundles. 
Rose Adding was talking with Kenby, 
and apparently asking his opinion of 
something; Mrs. Adding sat near them 
tranquilly enjoying her son. 

Mrs. March made her husband identify 
their baggage, large ard small, and after 
he had satisfied her, he furtively satisfied 
himself by a fresh count that it was all 
there. But he need not have taken the 
trouble; their long, calm bedroom-stew- 
ard was keeping guard over it; his eyes 
expressed a contemptuous pity for their 
anxiety, whose like he must have been 
very tired of. He brought their hand- 
bags into the customs-room at the station 
where they landed; and there took a 
last leave and a last fee with unexpected 
cordiality. 

Again their companionship suffered 
eclipse in the distraction which the cus- 
toms inspectors of all countries bring to 
travellers; and again they were united 
during the long delay in the waiting- 
room, which was also the restaurant. It 
was full of strange noises and figures and 
odors—the shuffling of feet, the clash of 
crockery, the explosion of nervous Ger- 
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man voices, mixed with the smell of 
beer and ham, and the smoke of cigars. 
Through it all pierced the wail of a post- 
man standing at the door with a letter 
in his hand and calling out at regular 
intervals, ‘‘ Krahnay, Krahnay!” When 
March could bear it no longer he went 
up to him and shouted, ‘‘ Crane! Crane!” 
and the man bowed gratefully, and be- 
gan to cry, ‘‘ Kren! Kren!” But wheth- 
er Mr. Crane got his letter or not, he 
never knew. 

People were swarming at the window 
of the telegraph-office, and sending home 
cablegrams to announce their safe ar- 
rival; March could not forbear cabling 
to his son, though he felt itabsurd. There 
was a great deal of talking, but no laugh- 
ing, except among the Americans, and the 
girls behind the bar who tried to under- 
stand what they wanted, and then served 
them with what they chose for them. 
Otherwise the Germans, though voluble, 
were unsmiling, and here on the threshold 
of their empire the travellers had their 
first hint of the anxious mood which 
seems habitual with these amiable people. 

Mrs. Adding came screaming with glee 
to March where he sat with his wife, and 
leaned over her son to ask, ‘‘ Do you 
know what lese-majesty is? Rose is afraid 
I’ve committed it!” 

**No, I don’t,” said March. ‘‘ But it’s 
the unpardonable sin. What have you 
been doing?” 

‘*T asked the official at the door when 
our train would start, and when he said 
at half past three, I said, ‘ How tire- 
some!’ Rose says the railroads belong 
to the state here, and that if I find fault 
with the time-table, it’s constructive cen- 
sure of the Emperor, and that’s lese-maj- 
esty.” She gave way to her mirth, while 
the boy studied March’s face with an ap- 
pealing smile. 

‘* Well, I don’t think you'll be arrested 
this time, Mrs. Adding; but I hope it will 
be a warning to Mrs. March. She’s been 
complaining of the coffee.” 

‘*Indeed I shall say what I like,” said 
Mrs. March. ‘I’m an American.” 

‘* Well, you'll find youre a German, if 
you like to say anything disagreeable 
about the coffee in the restaurant of the 
Emperor's railroad station; the first thing 
you know I shall be given three months 
on your account.” 

Mrs. Adding asked: ‘‘Then they won't 
punish ladies? There, Rose! I’m safe, 
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you see; and your're still a minor, though 

you are so wise for your years.”’ 

She went back to her table, where Ken- 
by came and sat down by her. 

**T don’t know that I quite like her 
playing on that sensitive child,” said Mrs. 
March. ‘‘ And you've joined with her in 
her joking. Go and speak to him!” 

The boy was slowly following his mo- 
ther, with his head fallen. March over- 
took him, and he started nervously at the 
touch of a hand on his shoulder, and 
then looked gratefully up into the man’s 
face. March tried to tell him what the 
crime of lese-majesty was, and he said: 
‘*Oh, yes. I understood that. But I got 
to thinking; and I don’t want my mo- 
ther to take any risks.” 

‘*T don’t believe she will, really, Rose. 
But I'll speak to her, and tell her she 
can’t be too cautious.” 

‘*Not now, please!” the boy entreated. 

“Well, [ll find another chance,” 
March assented. He looked round and 
caught a smiling nod from Burnamy, 
who was still with the Eltwins; the Tris- 
coes were at a table by themselves; Miss 
Triscoe nodded too, but her father appear- 
ed not to see March. “It’s all right, with 
Rose,” he said, when he sat down again 
by his wife; ‘‘ but I guess it’s all over 
with Burnamy,” and he told her what 
he had seen. ‘‘ Do you think it came to 
any displeasure between them last night? 
Do you suppose he offered himself, and 
she—”’ 

‘* What nonsense!” 
but she was not at peace. ‘‘It’s her fa- 
ther who's keeping her away from him.” 

‘*T shouldn’t mind that. He’s keeping 
her away from us, too.” But at that mo- 
ment Miss Triscoe, as if she had followed 
his return from afar, came over to speak 
to his wife. She said they were going 
on to Dresden that evening, and she was 
afraid they might have no chance to see 
each other on the train or in Hamburg. 
March, at this advance, went to speak 
with her father; he found him no more 
reconciled to Europe than America, 

‘*They’re Goths,” he said of the Ger- 
mans. ‘‘I could hardly get that stupid 
brute in the telegraph-office to take my 
despatch.” 

On his way back to his wife March met 
Miss Triscoe; he was not altogether sur- 
prised to meet Burnamy with her, now. 
The young fellow asked if he could be of 
any use to him, and then he said he would 
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look him up in the train. He seemed in 
a hurry, but when he walked away with 
Miss Triscoe he did not seem in a hurry. 

March remarked upon the change to 
his wife, and she sighed, ‘‘ Yes, you can 
see that as far as they’re concerned—” 

‘It’s a great pity that there should be 
parents to complicate these affairs,” he 
said. ‘*‘ How simple it would be if there 
were no parties to them but the lovers! 
But nature is always insisting upon fa 
thers and mothers, and families on both 
sides.” 

XIX. 

The long train which they took at last 
was for the Norumbia’s people alone, and 
it was of several transitional and tentative 
types of cars. Some were still the old 
coach-body carriages; but most were of a 
strange corridor arrangement, with the 
aisle at the side, and the seats crossing 
from it, with compartments sometimes 
rising to the roof, and sometimes rising 
half-way. No two cars seemed quite 
alike, but all were very comfortable; and 
when the train began to run out through 
the little sea-side town into the country 
the old delight of foreign travel began 
Most of the houses were little and low 
and gray, with ivy or flowering vines 
covering their walls to their brown-tiled 
roofs; there was here and there a touch 
of Northern Gothic in the architecture; 
but usually where it was pretentious it 
was in the mansard taste, which was so 
bad with us a generation ago, and is stil] 
very bad in Cuxhaven. 

The fields, flat and wide, were dotted 
with familiar shapes of Holstein cattle, 
herded by little girls, with their hair in 
yellow pigtails. The gray, stormy sky 
hung low, and broke in fitful rains; but 
perhaps for the inclement season of mid 
summer it was not very cold. Flowers 
were blooming along the embankments 
and in the rank green fields with a 
dogged energy; in the various distances 
were groups of trees embowering cottages 
and even villages, and always along tli 
ditches and watercourses were double 
lines of low willows. At the first stop 
the train made, the passengers flocked to 
the refreshment-booth, prettily arranged 
beside the station, where the abundance 
of the cherries and strawberries gave 
proof that vegetation was in other re- 
spects superior to the elements. But it 
was not of the profusion of the sausages, 
and the ham which openly in slices or 
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covertly in sandwiches, claimed its pri- 
macy in the German affections; every 
form of this was flanked by tall glasses of 
beer. 

A number of the natives stood by and 
staréd unsmiling at the train, which had 
broken outin arash of little American flags 
at every window. The boyish display, 
which must have made the Americans 
themselves laugh, if their sense of humor 
had not been lost in their impassioned 
patriotism, was the last expression of unity 
among the Norumbia’s passengers, and 
they met no more in their sea-solidarity. 
Of their table acquaintance the Marches 
saw no one except Burnamy, who came 
through the train looking for them. He 
said he was in one of the rear cars with 
the Eltwins, and was going to Carlsbad 
with them in the sleeping-car train leav- 
ing Hamburg at seven. He owned to 
having seen the Triscoes since they had 
left Cuxhaven; Mrs. March would not 
suffer herself to ask him whether they 
were in the same carriage with the Elt- 
wins. He had got a letter from Mr. 
Stoller at Cuxhaven, and he begged the 
Marches to let him engage rooms for 
them at the hotel where he was going to 
stay with him. 

After they reached Hamburg they had 
flying glimpses of him and of others in 
the odious rivalry to get their baggage 
examined first which seized upon all, and 
in which they no longer knew each other, 
but selfishly struggled for the good-will 
of porters and inspectors. There was 
really no such haste; but none could gov- 
ern themselves against the general frenzy. 
With the porter he secured March con- 
spired and perspired to win the attention 
of a cold but not unkindly inspector. 
The officer opened one trunk, and after a 
glance at it marked all as passed, and 
then there ensued a heroic strife with 
the porter as to the pieces which were to 
go to the Berlin station for their journey 
next day, and the pieces which were to 
go to the hotel overnight. At last the 
division was made; the Marches got into 
a cab of the first class; ana the porter, 
crimson and steaming at every pore from 
the physical and intellectual strain, went 
back into the station. 

They had got the number of their cab 
from the policeman who stands at the 
door of all large German stations and 
supplies the traveller with a metallic 
check for the sort of vehicle he demands. 
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They were not proud, but it seemed best 
not to risk a second-class cab in a strange 
city, and when their first-class cab came 
creaking and limping out of the rank, 
they saw how wise they had been, if one 
of the second class could have been worse. 

As they rattled away from the station 
they saw yet another kind of turnout, 
which they were destined to see more and 
more in the German lands. It was that 
team of a woman harnessed with a dog 
to a cart which the women of no other 
country can see without a sense of per- 
sonal insult. March tried to take the 
humorous view, arid complained that they 
had not been offered the choice of such 
an equipage by the policeman, but his 
wife would not be amused. She said that 
no country which suffered such a thing 
could be truly civilized, though he made 
her observe that no city in the world, ex- 
cept Boston or Brooklyn, was probably so 
thoroughly trolleyed as Hamburg. The 
hum of the electric car was everywhere, 
and everywhere the shriek of the wires 
overhead; batlike flights of connecting 
plates traversed all the perspectives 
through which they drove to the pleasant 
little hotel they had chosen. 

XX. 

On one hand their windows gave upon 
a basin of the Elbe, where stately white 
swans were sailing; and on the other to 
the new Rathhaus, over the trees that 
deeply shaded the perennial mud of a cold, 
dim public garden, where water-proof old 
women and impervious nurses sat, and 
children played in the long twilight of 
the sour, rain-soaked summer of the fa- 
therland. It was all picturesque, and 
within-doors there was the novelty of the 
meagre carpets and stalwart furniture of 
the Germans, and their beds, which after 
so many ages of Anglo-Saxon satire re- 
main immutably preposterous. They are 
apparently imagined for the stature of 
sleepers who have shortened as they 
broadened; their pillows are triangularly 
shaped to bring the chin tight upon the 
breast under the bloated feather bulk 
which is meant for covering, and which 
rises over the sleeper from a thick sub- 
stratum of cotton coverlet, neatly button- 
ed into the upper sheet, with the effect of 
a portly waistcoat. 

The hotel was illumined by the kindly 
splendor of the uniformed portier, who 
had met the travellers at the door, like a 
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glowing vision of the past, and a friend- 
ly air diffused itself through the whole 
house. At the dinner, which, if not so 
cheap as they had somehow hoped, was 
by no means bad, they took counsel with 
the English-speaking waiter as to what 
entertainment Hamburg could offer for 
the evening, and by the time they had 
drunk their coffee they had courage for 
the Circus Renz, which seemed to be all 
there was. 

The conductor of the trolley-car, which 
they hailed at the street corner, stopped it 
and got off the piatform, and stood in the 
street till they were safely aboard, with- 
out telling them to step lively, or pulling 
them up the steps, or knuckling them in 
the back to make them move forward. 
He let them get fairly seated before he 
started the car, and so lost the fun of see- 
ing them lurch and stagger violently, 
and wildly clutch each other for support. 
The Germans have so little sense of hu- 
mor that probably no one in the car 
would have been amused to see the stran- 
gers flung upon the floor. No one ap- 
parently found it droll that the con- 
ductor should touch his cap to them 
when he asked for their fare; no one 
smiled at their efforts to make him under- 
stand where they wished to go, and he 
did not wink at the other passengers in 
trying to find out. Whenever the car 
stopped he descended first, and did not re- 
mount till the passenger had taken time 
to get well away from it. When the 
Marches got into the wrong car in coming 
home, and were carried beyond their 
street, the conductor would not take their 
fare. 

The kindly civility which environed 
them went far to alleviate the inclemency 
of the climate; it began to rain as soon 
as they left the shelter of the car, but a 
citizen of whom they asked the near- 
est way to the Circus Renz was so anx- 
ious to have them go aright that they 
did not mind the wet, and the thought of 
his goodness embittered March’s self-re- 
proach for under-tipping the sort of gor- 
geous heyduk, with a staff like a drum- 
major’s, who left his place at the circus 
door to get their tickets. He brought 
them back with a magnificent bow, and 
was then as visibly disappointed with the 
share of the change returned to him as a 
child would have been. 

They went to their places with the sting 
of his disappointment rankling in their 
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hearts. ‘‘One ought always to over- 
pay them,” March sighed, ‘‘ and I will do 
it from this time forth; we shall not be 
much the poorer for it. This heyduk is 
not going to get off with less than a mark 
when we come out.” As an earnest of 
his good faith he gave the old man who 
showed them to their box a tip that made 
him bow double, and he bought every 
conceivable libretto and play-bill offered 
him at prices fixed by his remorse. ‘‘ One 
ought to do it,” he said. ‘* Weare of the 
quality of good geniuses to these poor 
souls; we are Fortune—in disguise; we 
are money found in the road. It is an 
accursed system, but they are more its 
victims than we.” His wife quite agreed 
with him, and with the same good con- 
science between them they gave them 
selves up to the pure joy which the cir 
cus, of all modern entertainments, seems 
alone to inspire. The house was full 
from floor to roof when they came in, 
and every one was intent upon the two 
Spanish clowns, Lui-Lui and Soltamon 
tes, whose drolleries spoke the univer- 
sal language of circus humor, and need 
ed no translation either into German 
or English. They had missed by an 
event or two the more patriotic attraction 
of ‘‘ Miss Darlings, the american Star,” 
as she was billed in English, but they 
were in good time for one of those eques 
trian performances which leave the spec 
tator almost exanimate from their pro 
lixity, and for the pantomimic piece which 
closed the evening. 

This was not given until nearly the 
whole house had gone out and stayed it 
self with beer and cheese and ham and 
sausage, in the restaurant which purveys 
these light refreshments in the summer 
theatres all over Germany. When tlie 
people came back gorged to the throat, 
they sat down in the right mood to enjoy 
the allegory of ‘“‘the Enchantedmoun- 
tain’s Fantasy; the Mountainepisodes; 
the Highinteresting Sledges-Courses on 
the Steep Acclivities; the Amazing Up- 
rush of the thenceplunging Four Trains. 
which arrive with Lightningsswiftness at 
the Top of the over-40-feet-high Moun- 
tain; the Highest Triumph of the To- 
day’s Cireus-Art; the Sledgejourney in 
the Wizardmountain, and the Fairy Ba! 
let in the Realm of the Ghostprince, with 
Gold and Silver, Jewel, Bloomghosts, 
Gnomes, Gnomesses, and Dwarfs, in never 
till-now-seen Splendor of Costume.” The 
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Marches were happy in this allegory, and 
happier in the ballet, which is everywhere 
delightfully innocent, and which here 
appealed with the large flat feet and the 
plain good faces of the coryphées to 
all that was simplest and sweetest in 
their natures. They could not have re- 
sisted, if they had wished, that environ- 
ment of good-will; and if it had not been 
for the disappointed heyduk, they would 
have got home from their evening at the 
Cireus Renz without a pang. 

They looked for him everywhere when 
they came out, but he had vanished, and 
they were left with a regret which if un- 
availing was not too poignant. In spite 
of it they had still an exhilaration in 
their release from the companionship of 
their fellow-voyagers, which they analyzed 
as the psychical revulsion from the strain 
of too great interest in them. Mrs. March 
declared that for the present, at least, she 
wanted Europe quite to themselves; and 
she said that not even for the pleasure of 
seeing Burnamy and Miss Triscoe come 
into their box together would she have 
suffered an American trespass upon their 
exclusive possession of the Cireus Renz. 

In the audience she had seen German 
officers for the first time in Hamburg, and 
she meant, if unremitting question could 
bring out the truth, to know why she 
had not met any more. She had read 
much of the prevalence and prepotence 
of the German officers who would try to 
push her off the sidewalk, till they real- 
ized that she was an American woman, 
and would then submit to her inflexible 
purpose of holding it. But she had been 
some seven or eight hours in Hamburg, 
and nothing of the kind had happened to 
her, perhaps because she had hardly yet 
walked a block in the city streets, but 
perhaps also because there seemed to be 
very few officers or military of any kind 
in Hamburg. 

XXI. 

Their absence was plausibly explained, 
the next morning, by the young German 
friend who came in to see them at break- 
fast. He said that Hamburg had been so 
long a free republic that the presence of 
a large imperial garrison was distasteful 
to the people, and as a matter of fact 
there were very few soldiers quartered 
there, whether the authorities chose to in- 
dulge the popular grudge or not. He 
was himself in a joyful flutter of spirits, 
for he had just the day before got his 
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release from military service. He gave 
them a notion of what the rapture of a 
man reprieved from death might be, and 
he was as radiantly happy in the ill 
health which had got him his release as 
if it had been the greatest blessing of 
heaven. He bubbled over with smiling 
regrets that he should be leaving his 
home for the first stage of the journey 
which he was to take in search of strength, 
and he pressed them to say if there were 
not something that he could do for them. 

** Yes,” said Mrs. March, with a prompt- 
ness surprising to her husband, who could 
think of nothing; ‘‘tell us where Hein- 
rich Heine lived when he was in Ham- 
burg. My husband has always had a 
great passion for him and wants to look 
him up everywhere.” 

March had forgotten that Heine ever 
lived in Hamburg, and the young man 
had apparently never known it. His face 
fell; he wished to make Mrs. March be- 
lieve that it was only Heine’s uncle who 
had lived there; but she was firm; and 
when he had asked among the hotel people 
he came back gladly owning that he was 
wrong, and that the poet used to live in 
Konigstrasse, which was very near by, 
and where they could easily know the 
house by his bust set in its front. The 
portier and the head waiter shared his 
ecstasy in so easily obliging the friendly 
American pair, and joined him in minute- 
ly instructing the driver when they shut 
them into their carriage. 

They did not know that his was almost 
the only laughing face they should see 
in the serious German Empire; just as 
they did not know that it rained there 
every day. As they drove off in the 
gray drizzle with the unfounded hope 
that sooner or later the weather would be 
fine, they bade their driver be very slow 
in taking them through KG6nigstrasse, 
so that he should by no means miss 
Heine’s dwelling, and he duly stopped 
in front of a house bearing the promised 
bust. They dismounted in order to re- 
vere it more at their ease, but the bust 
proved, by an irony bitterer than the sick, 
heart-breaking, brilliant Jew could have 
imagined in his cruelest moment, to be 
that of the German Milton, the respect- 
able poet Klopstock, whom Heine abhorred 
and mocked so pitilessly. 

In fact it was here that the good, much- 
forgotten Klopstock dwelt, when ke came 
home to live with a comfortable pension 
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from the Danish government; and the 
pilgrims to the mistaken shrine went ask- 
ing about among the neighbors in Kénig- 
strasse for some manner of house where 
Heine might have lived; they would 
have been willing to accept a flat, or any 
sort of two-pair back. The neighbors 
were somewhat moved by the anxiety of 
the strangers; but they were not so much 
moved as neighbors in Italy would have 
been. There was no eager and smiling 
sympathy in the little crowd that gather- 
ed to see what was going on; they were 
patient of question and kind in their help- 
less response, but they were not gay. To 
a man they had not heard of Heine; even 
the owner of a sausage and blood-pudding 
shop across the way had not heard of him; 
the clerk of a stationer-and-bookseller’s 
next to the butcher’s had heard of him, 
but he had never heard that he lived in 
KGnigstrasse; he never had heard where 
he lived in Hamburg. 

The pilgrims to the fraudulent shrine 
got back into their carriage, and drove 
sadly away, instructing their driver with 
the rigidity which their limited German 
favored, not to let any house with a bust 
in its front escape him. He promised, 
and took his course out through K6énig- 
strasse, and suddenly they found them- 
selves in a world of such eld and quaint- 
ness that they forgot Heine as com- 
pletely as any of his countrymen had 
done. They were in steep and narrow 
streets, that crooked and turned with 
no apparent purpose of leading any- 
where, among houses that looked down 
upon them with an astonished stare 
from the leaden-sashed windows of their 
timber-laced gables. The facades with 
their lattices stretching in bands quite 
across them, and with their steep roofs 
climbing high in successions of blinking 
dormers, were more richly medizeval than 
anything the travellers had ever dreamt 
of before, and they feasted themselves 
upon the unimagined picturesqueness 
with a leisurely minuteness which brought 
responsive gazers everywhere to the win- 
dows; windows were set ajar; shop doors 
were darkened by curious figures from 
within, and the traffic of the tortuous 
alleys was interrupted by their progress. 
They could not have said which delight- 
ed them more—the houses-in the imme- 
diate foreground, or the sharp high gables 
in the prospectives and the background; 
but all were like the painted scenes of the 


stage, and they had a pleasant difficulty 
in realizing that they were not persons in 
some romantic drama. 

The illusion remained with them and 
qualified the impression which Hamburg 
made by her much-trolleyed Bostonian 
effect; by the decorous activity and Pari 
sian architecture of her business streets 
by the turmoil of her quays, and the 
innumerable masts and chimneys of her 
shipping. At the heart of all was that 
quaintness, that picturesqueness of the 
past, which embodied the spirit of the old 
Hanseatic city, and seemed the expression 
of the home-side of her history. The 
sense of this gained strength from such 
slight study of her annals as they after 
wards made, and assisted the digestion of 
some of the toughest statistics. In the 
shadow of those Gothie houses the fact 
that Hamburg was one of the greatest 
coffee marts and money marts of tli 
world had a romantic glamour; and tlie 
fact that in the four years from 1870 till 
1874 a quarter of a million emigrants 
sailed on her ships for the United States 
seemed to stretch a nerve of kindred feel 
ing from those medieval streets through 
the whole shabby length of Third Ave- 
nue. 

It was perhaps in this glamour, or 
this feeling of commercial solidarity, that 
March went to have a ‘ook at the Ham- 
burg Bourse, in the beautiful new Rath 
haus. It was not undergoing repairs, 
it was too new for that; but it was in 
construction, and so it fulfilled the func 
tion of a public edifice, in withholding 
its entire interest from the stranger. He 
could not get into the Senate-Chamber 
but the Bourse was free to him, and 
when he stepped within, it rose at him 
with a roar of voices and of feet like the 
New York Stock Exchange. The spec 
tacle was not so frantic; people were not 
shaking their fists or fingers in each oth 
er’s noses; but they were all wild in the 
tamer German way, and he was glad to 
mount from the Bourse to the poor little 
art gallery upstairs, and to shut out its 
clamor. He was not so glad when he 
looked round on these, his first, examples 
of modern German art. The custodian led 
him gently about and said which things 
were for sale, and it made his heart ache 
to see how bad they were, and to think 
that, bad as they were, he could not buy 
any of them. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“Their Fondness for Water.” 





ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


fWNO Americans who have lived in Eng- 

land the most striking and peculiar 
characteristics of the English people are 
their affection for their sovereign, their 
unwavering respect for caste and all mo 
narchical institutions, their love of nature, 
animals, and flowers, their regard for in 
dividual liberty, the precision with which 
they choose their words in speaking, and 
their rock-ribbed conservatism and confi- 
dence in whatever is English, which is 
surely dropping them behind in the com- 
mercial competition which has sprung up 
between them and the Germans, the Amer- 
icans, and the Japanese. If I add to these 
the pride and comfort they take in their 
homes, and their excessive fondness for 
out-door sports and for water, except as a 
beverage, it seems to me I have summed 
up their main traits as they appear to a 
stranger who studies them long enough to 
understand them. 





[ shall say nothing of them which | 
have not said af them in print and with 
out contradiction from any quarter. To 
begin an analysis of their mental make- 
up, I have said that they always put their 
worst foot forward. The best homes in 
London—those that are most palatial with- 
in—have the dullest exteriors, and reach 
away in blocks of plain, box-shaped, sovut 
grimed, factorylike buildings. English 
men nearly always make the worst im- 
pression when they are adding to their 
acquaintances, and the kindest of them 
seem rude when they are addressed by 
strangers, or when either their rights, 
their liberties, or their comfort are in the 
slightest degree encroached upon. They 
go about doing themselves injustice. This 
proceeds either from awkwardness, shy- 
ness, or confidence in themselves. They 
leave it to you and me and the whole 
world to find out for ourselves their vir- 
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tues, their attractions, and all the nicer 


attributes which they hide within the 


shell of their reserve. 
It is not true that they lack a sense of 


humor ora love of fun I have heard as 
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quick and as dependent on unexpected sit 
uations and distorted views of things as is 
ours. They are slower-minded than we; 


slower in every way — more deliberate, 


more patient, more given to reflection, to 


‘‘NO ONE WHO DOES ANYTHING FOR GAIN IN ENGLAND IS A VAGRANT.” 


funny stories and as good jokes there as 


here. True, they are not so much given 
to joking. Then, again, their jokes are 


of a different sort. Their wit is not as 


procrastination, and to taking their ease 

in every way. An American's first 
month in London is a sore trial of his 
nerves. Every succeeding month is more 
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and more a rest. As long as you ex- 
pect to do anything, get anything, or 
reach anywhere in a hurry, you are on 
the rack of despair. Once you realize the 
folly of trying to reform thirty-eight 
millions of easy-going, deliberate people, 
you begin to feel grateful for the calm 
and peace and restfulness they carry about 
with them like an atmosphere. 

To illustrate their deliberateness, let me 
tell of a hat which blew off a mechanic's 
head on the top of a ‘bus crossing Albert 

sridge only a few days ago. A stiff 

breeze blew up the Thames, and the hat 
was whirled against the side of the bridge, 
and then went spinning down the foot- 
way in the opposite direction from that 
which the omnibus pursued. “I say,” 
said the mechanic, reaching over and 
touching the driver on the shoulder, ** me 
‘at's blowed off.” The driver fidgeted a 
moment at this sudden interruption, then 
took a tighter grasp of the reins, and 
clucked to the horses to quicken their 
pace. The hat and the vehicle spun along 
in opposite ways. “‘I say, driver,” said 
the mechanic, ** me ‘at's blowed off.” The 
driver fidgeted again, but now his mind 
grasped the situation, though most unwill- 
ingly. 

‘It ‘as. ’as it?” he said, turning to the 
man. ‘* Well, then. that ‘Il teach vou to 
buy ‘ats to fit your’ead. I ada ‘ole lot of 
‘ats blow off before I made up me mind 
to get em to fit me ead. After that I ‘ad 
no more trouble.” 

The hat was still bowling along, and was 
now at the farther end of the bridge. The 
mechanic looked at it dully. I was in a 
fever of gratuitous impatience for the ‘bus 
to stop, or for the man to climb down. 
The driver turned back to his work and 
clucked to his horses, who quickened their 
gait. Just then a vagrant stopped the 
flight of the hat and ran and caught the 
*bus, and got a penny for his pains. So 
every one was happy. even I. 

I say a vagrant caughtit. Perhaps by 
catching it he was promoted, and ceased to 
be a vagrant. Noone who does anything 
for gain in England is a vagrant in the 
eves of the law, its executors. or the people 
at large. One beggar who knew this pe- 
culiarity of his nation said, when arrest- 
ed in midsummer, that he was no beggar. 
‘I shovel snow off the pavements for a 
living,” said he. There is not snow 
enough to shovel once in five years, but 
any one could see that that was not his 


fault. If a man, a woman, or a child 
sings or dances, plays a penny flute, 
sweeps a crossing, or turns handsprings 
beside the coaches or boats that run to 
Hampton Court, he or she cannot be 
called a beggar. Merely putting a hand 
out to fend a lady's dress from the muddy 
wheel as she climbs into a hansom raises 
a man beyond the charge of vagabondage. 
This grows out of the sacredness of indi 
vidual liberty in this freest of the lands of 
Europe—a monarchy so liberal that the 
republicanism of France becomes a mock- 
ery when compared to it. The liberty of 
the individual is as much the loafer’s as 
the gentleman's; and so we see the Queen 
retire to rest in Buckingham Palace after 
the Jubilee procession, and tens of thou- 
sands of men and women go to sleep on 
the grass of the park beneath her windows 
at the same time. All summer Hyde 
Park, St. James’s, and Green Park are 
almost rendered eyesores by the figures 
of sleeping men; and in certain parks tlie 
men and boys bathe in the ornamental 
waters up to a fixed hour of the morning. 
Out of this regard for the liberty of the 
individual grows the shameful night pa- 
rade in Piccadilly, wherein vice flaunts 
itself and evil women pre-empt the best 
street in London, while good ones must 
keep in-doors or shut themselves in cabs. 

“When you are telling us the truth 
about London,” said a wise Englishman, 
‘‘include your views of Piceadilly at 
night, but don’t dwell too much on them, 
because nothing can be done about it for 
a hundred years at least. The reason is 
this: a few years ago a young woman 
was arrested there on a charge of immo- 
rality. She was taken to a police station, 
kept overnight, and charged in the morn- 
ing. She said she was a virtuous woman. 
The policeman swore against her, but she 
brought proof that she lived at home in 
a nice quarter of the town with her mo 
ther, a respectable woman of the middle 
class. Her neighbors swore to the good 
character and beliavior of tiie mother and 
her daughters, and all England was in a 
tremor of indignation at the outrage that 
seemed to have been committed. As a 
result the’ wicked walk, and no constable 
pursues them, for no constable dares to 
run the risk of making another such mis- 
take.” 

All night long of every night a dog's 
half-stifled howling aunoyed me in the 
last house I took in London. In the 
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morning the beast was let out at six 
yelock, and sleep fled from every bed 
room in my home. The suspicion that 
the animal was being starved, or was in 


will read his report: Sergeant X., 156, 
says, * The house is an old mansion, more 
lately in use as a private school-house, 
and now in the sole charge of a Mrs. Bob- 
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pain for other reasons, did not lessen the 
At last I went to the near- 
est police station. 

‘*T am glad to be able to tell you that 
we have a report upon that dog,” said tlie 
Inspector. ‘‘An earlier complaint led 
us to send a sergeant to the house. | 


annovance., 


betts, a eare-taker. I called upon her and 
notified her that there were complaints 
of the dog barking, and she said it was 
nothing, only a setter pup that had been 
taken from its mother, and was being 


veaned. Being cautioned, she promised 


to keep the dog in as much as possible, 
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without hurting its health, and to do ev- 
erything to keep it quieter.’ 

** There,” said the Inspector, ‘* I’m sure 
that must be a great satisfaction to you. 
[ am glad to have been able to give vou 
the facts. If the dog was being starved 
or abused, that would 
wouldn't it? But since it’s merely took 
from its mother and erying for her, as 
dogs will, that puts a different face on it 
doesn't it? I. was sure you'd see it in 
that way. The other gentleman was 
quite satisfied. He couldn't sleep no 
more than you. He kept thinking it was 
cruelty that caused the dog’s howling; 
but you see it’s only a puppy doing as 
puppies will, and being took from his 
mother, as dogs so often las to be.” 

Amused at this view of the case, and 
at the suggestion of what might have 
happened had the dog been abused, I 
turned to take my leave. The Inspector 
was not quite sure I saw the matter with 
his English view. 

** However,” said he, 
still remains—doesn’t it?” 

‘*So IL was thinking,” said I. 

“Ah!” said he, with a lawyerlike air, 
‘‘the nuisance does certainly remain. 
Well, if you feel that way, and it keeps 
on, you'll have to summons the care 
taker—won't you?” 

The nuisance did continue, and I went 
to the station to lodge another complaint. 

‘“*Tll have to ask you to stop that 
howling,” said I, entertaining a thorough- 
ly American anticipation of a police raid 
on the house, and the massacre or abduc 
tion of the dog. 

‘*We can’t stop it,” said the Inspector. 
‘We can’t do anything about it. Great 
heavens! what a row there'd be if we 
presumed to enter that house and inter- 
fere with that woman's management of 
her own property! She'd have a great 
laugh at us. She'd have more than that. 
sir. She'd know her rights, if we didn't; 
and she'd go to the heads of the force or 
the courts, or somewhere or other, and 
Heaven knows what a time there'd be.” 

‘* Well, what's to be done?” I asked. 

‘**Summons her, and charge her, and 
let the court deal with her for maintain- 
ing a nuisance. She'll have to stop the 
dog’s howls, or pay a fine.” 

** What?” Isaid. ** Have a poor woman 
brought to court and put in the dock, and 
all the rest of it?) I never could do it.” 

**Oh, I don't know,” said the Inspector. 


be one thing— 


“the nuisance 
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** Tt ‘d be herown doings; but you might 
first go around and tell her how you fee 
about it, and reason with her, mentioning 
your dislike of proceeding to harsh mea 


sures. She might take it kindly, or sli 
might drive you out with a slanging 
You can't never tell what a female wil] 
do. But there’s your choice —isn't i! 
It's argue with her or it’s summons her.’ 

As | made my way out past half a 
dozen ** Bobbies” I was conscious of a 
feeling for them still kindlier than be 
fore. 

Those incomparable guardians of the 
peace of the world’s capital! All tow 
ering, awkward country boys brought 
to the big city, and dressed up so that 
they shall ever remain as much apart 
from the Londoner as the day they land 
ed. Their casques of cloth, their huge 
hands and feet protruding from short 
tight sleeves and short tight trouser legs 
and their funny short coats, with skirts 
that stick out beyond their hips like 
the wooden coats of Swiss toy soldiers— 
but, bless me! these are not things to 
laugh at. 

Go and see the order these constables 
maintain. See them merely walk to 
and fro through a turbulent crowd, say- 
ing only, ** Move along, please,” and sep 
arating the shoulders and elbows which 
form the circuit of every crowd's galyan 
ism. 

Even in the last bread riots, when 
tens of thousands of rioters assembled ii 
Trafalgar Square and the Guards were 
ordered out, this was all that was done. 
The mour ied soldiers moved their horses 
into the heart of the mob and out again 
by different paths. and broke the con- 
cord of the mass so that it melted out of 
sight. 

Be sure the people deserve more than 
half the credit for this peaceful ordering 
of their ways. They respect the law, and 
the arrival of a Bobby, empty-handed, 
means as much to all, except the drunk- 
enest or the craziest ones, as if he carried 
a howitzer with him. Nevertheless, in 
London it is the police who get the hard 
knocks and cruel wounds far oftener 
than the bullies they bring into court. 

In the slum quarters the people often 
demand a fair fight when an arrest is to 
be made, and then the ‘‘ Bobby ” appears 
in court bandaged, as prisoners too often 
are in New York. 

It is difficult foran American to under- 
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stand that he may use the police as ser- 
vants, and then to reconcile that fact with 
their efficiency as policemen. 
however. 


It is true, 
[ have often sent policemen for 
cabs, have given them letters to post, 
have employed them to guide me through 
puzzling neighborhoods, and have had 
them lead me for blocks in a black fog. 
Twopence is all that the Londoner gives 
a policeman for such a service, and he 
thinks none the worse of the constable 
for taking what he has earned without 


neglecting his duty or going off his post 
They use the cabman over there in sin 
ilar ways 


especially to carry letters and 
parcels quickly. 

[ have seen more persons in England 
who do not like cats than I supposed the 
world contained, but in respect of othe: 
animals the fondness of the English fo: 
the brute creation is extraordinary. There 
is a dog in every house, and poor and 
rich alike keep dogs trotting after them 
in the streets. The collections of pet dogs 








left at the doorways of the big stores to 
be chained up and cared for by porters in 
gold iace while the dogs’ mistresses are in- 
doors makes one of the sights of the 
town. 

High-bred terriers, and French poodles 
sheared so as to leave tufts and knobs 
of kinky wool here and there on their 
bodies, are the fashionable pets at pres- 
ent; but no dog is so much of a mon- 
crel or so hideously ugly that he cannot 
find a countess or a coster to lead him 
about the streets. Not merely canaries, 
but every sort of bird that flies is petted 
in English homes and sold by English 
fanciers. So, too, all but the poorest keep 
vardens—however small they be; and 
even the very poorest put pots of flowers 
in their windows. 

The island is a paradise for horses. 
Not only are all the roads I ever have 
seen in the country as level and smooth 
as the city streets, but the draught-horses 
are very much stronger and bigger than 
any we see in America; so that the 
extra heaviness of the vehicles is more 
than counterbalanced. Whenever a lady 
wishes to distinguish a visitor to her coun- 
try house, she takes him to the stable to 
see the horses. And she talks to them, 
and feeds them with sugar, and pets them 
as if they were human. 

Because the Englishman is forever eat- 
ing he sees to it that the animal which 
he loves next to his dog shall do as well. 
Therefore, whenever a_ vehicle stops, 
whether for the driver to collect or de- 
liver a package, or take a drink, or enjoy 
a rest, his first act is to hang a nose-bag 
full of feed over his horse’s head. If the 
reader knew how often an English driver 
has to stop at the public-houses for a 
drink, how often he feels obliged to haul 
up to a curb to smoke or chat with a 
friend, or to sit still and rest, he would 
appreciate how many times a horse is fed 
inaday. The feeding seems to me well- 
nigh perpetual. 

And so it is with the people generally. 
Tea in bed, then breakfast, lunch, after- 
noon tea, dinner, and late supper before 
retiring are six of their meals, four of 
which are regular and habitual with all 
classes. The mechanic and the laborer 
stop work for a drink or a bite and a 
smoke at mid-morning and mid-afternoon. 
More than one lady has told me that 
she feels obliged to eat something between 
breakfast and luncheon every day; and 
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the husband of one, hearing her say 
this, vowed that she woke in the middle 
of every night to eat some cold pud- 
ding. As this man is constitutionally in- 
capable of telling the truth, I do not ask 
the reader to believe that even one Briton 
goes so far as that in satisfying the tire- 
less hunger of the race. 

The enervating climate accounts for 
this, and for the drinking habits of the 
people. For three months after my ar- 
rival in London I could not get warm. 
I knew that the people put on heavy 
clethes, and took a great deal of exercise 
ir iieu of heating their houses,as we do; 
bur the thickest clothes did not suffice, 
and only a few Americans know how to 
work at athletics and business at the same 
time, so that I shivered by night and by 
day, and was made almost ill with the 
cold. I said soto my banker—the sober- 
est, most orderly of men. 

‘*How much whiskey do you drink?” 
he asked. 

I had not been drinking any. 

‘*Good heavens, man!” he exclaimed. 
‘Come with me.” He took me to the 
nearest public-house and ordered a glass 
of Scotch whiskey for me. ‘* There,” said 
he, ‘‘ never let the middle of an afternoon 
pass without your having had a glass of 
spirits. Take another before you go to 
bed. Others may prescribe a greater 
quantity, and you must be the judge of 
your own requirements, but, mark me, 
you take two drinks a day as I have ad- 
vised, or you'll be ill; indeed, I shouldn't 
wonder if you died. It is impossible to 
live in this climate without stimulants.” 

The drunkenness that results from the 
strain of the debilitating climate is worse 
than shocking to a stranger. The crowds 
in the gin-palaces, the preponderance of 
poor women in the mass of drinkers, the 
drunkenness of women, and the fact that 
liquor, which renders men sodden, seems 
to make women crazy — these with the 
bedlam in the streets at the closing-time 
of the taverns each night are all as note- 
wortby, though not as nice, as the eating 
habits of the people. 

These same -London poor beat their 
wives. No one will deny it. At least, 
they beat them, or fight with them, or get 
beaten by them —according to the dis- 
tribution of strength in each married 
couple. The refrain of the police-court 
chorus every day demonstrates how much 
rum leads to fighting in the homes. I 




































































































































































































































570 HARPER'S NEW 
remember now that a clerk of the court 
told me that the poor are reforming 
rapidiy in this respect. 

‘*They throw things at each other more 
and more, instead of fighting,” said he; 
but the point seems a small one to me. 

The commonplaceness of the subject of 
drink, and the failure of the mass to view 
it as gentler folk do, are seen in the per- 
ennial references to it on the cheap stage 
and in the cheap press. This frankness 
is illustrated by an adventure I once had 
—on a ’bus again—at Charing Cross. I 
climbed to the roof and saw,with alarm, 
that the driver was not in his place. I 
thought the horses were free to run away, 
and was about to clamber down again 
when the driver came out of a public- 
house,wiping his mouth. Then a little 
boy appeared from under the _ horses’ 
heads, which he had been holding. 

‘* Been getting a drink?” I asked. 

‘Yes,’ said he; ‘‘ I always gets a drink 
at this end of the line. You can’t drink 
the stuff at the other end. You really 
can’t, you know. It’s ’orrid. Well, see 
It’s worse 


’ere, I'll tell you ‘ow bad it is. 
than water.” 

He paused a moment to allow me to 
study this graphic analysis of the awful 
quality of that rum, and then he pro- 


ceeded: 

‘* Another man as calls himself a gen- 
tleman came up ’ere t’other day, just as 
you ‘ave, and I was ’aving me drink, just 
as I've been ’aving it now, and when I 
come ’e raised a awful row. ‘ Where 
was you?’’e asks. ‘’Avinga drink,’ says 
I, as respectful as anythink. Then,would 
you believe it, he ups and says I ’adn’t 
no right to ’ave a drink whilst I was on 
duty, and ’e’d report me to the company. 
What do you think of that?” 

‘“ What did you say?” 

‘“What did I say? I waits a few min- 
utes and turns it over in my ’ead, and 
then I lets ’im ’ave a bit of me mind. 
‘You,’ I says—‘you proberbly calls 
yourself a gentleman. And you goes and 
says I ’adn’t ought to drink. A pretty 
business,’ I says, ‘trying to stop a poor 
man ’aving ‘is drink, and at the same 
time callin’ yourself a gentleman !’” 

These comments on the drinking habits 
of the masses do not apply to the middle 
million or the upper ten thousand. Once, 
in a first-class railway carriage, I heard 
a well-dressed, well-appearing man of 
middle age boast that he could drink a 
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quart of port-wine in an afternoon and 
go home as steadily as if he had only 
drunk a glass of water. Such a boast 
would not have excited any attention a 
century ago. It does so now, because 
the gentlemen of London no longer get 
drunk. 

In the West End clubs drunkenness is 
an infrequent thing. All men drink 
more than the same sorts do here, but 
men of pride watch their capacity as 
an engineer watches the water- gauge 
when filling the boiler of his engine. A 
greater variety of wines is served at din 
ner, and one hears more talk of what is 
in the cellars of good houses there than 
here. Some may say that this is for the 
good reason that the English have more 
fine wines and costly cellars than we, but 
that does not bear on the case, because we 
can have whatever we want as well as 
any people on earth. It is still the same 
matter of climate. One’s physical system 
will take in a great deal in England be 
fore it perceptibly responds to the stimu 
lant. Therefore it is that one is certain 
to have sherry and champagne and clar 
et, or hock and claret, and then port, fol 
lowed by brandy or a liqueur after tlie 
coffee. This is the mere basis or skeleton 
of the wine-scheme of an English dinner. 
More wines may be had, but less would be 
impossible. Whiskey always follows later 
in the evening, by going-home time, if not 
before. 

The dinners are not more elaborate on 
the whole there than here, but they are 
enjoyed at greater leisure, especially over 
the dessert at the end, when the port is 
reached. 

The formalities which lead up to and 
endure all through and after a dinner in 
England seem a little stiff to those of us 
newer folk who have not copied them. 
But they are meritorious. I have never 
been in a nice home of any sort, no mat- 
ter how modest or how well acquaiuted 
with one another were the people there, 
that these conventional usages were not 
adhered to. It may be a ducal mansion 
or only a flat, yet the servant announces 
with due formality each guest that ar- 
rives, and then declares the readiness of 
the dinner in the same conventional, for- 
mal manner. And the hostess either ap- 
points an escort for each lady, or else has 
done so quietly before the meal is an- 
nounced. The hallways may be of ba- 
ronial width, or as strait as the road to 
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heaven, yet the couples will always proceed 
to the dining-room with a lady’s hand on 
each man’sarm. Eventhough they must 
walk crabwise, this will always be so. 

The seats at the dining-table will sure- 
ly be set with cards bearing the names 
of the guests, that they may find their 
places, and menu cards, set in pretty 
holders, will almost as certainly tell the 
ingredients of the feast to those who 
are to enjoy it. There are said to be 
hundreds of London families each of 
whose accumulated treasure of plate is 
measured by van-loads; but those who 
have far less silver always display what 
they have of it, and of cut glass, in a way 
which distinguishes English tables and 
makes them all akin. : 

All the diners rise at the proper mo- 
ment, and the ladies proceed to the draw- 
ing-room as surely, in all houses, as 
every Englishman in other places comes 
to his feet at the first notes of ‘‘God 
Save the Queen.” It is the host’s part 
to see to it that the time during which 
the men linger over the brandy and ci- 
gars is not prolonged to even the verge 
of rudeness toward the ladies waiting 
abovestairs. The smoking is limited to 
the dining-room, the library, or the smok- 
ing-room, as the case may be; but when 


the guests depart there is always heard 
the invitation to a glass of spirits and a 
cigar or cigarette, while the ladies are 


putting on their wraps. This last drink 
is the English ‘‘ night-cap,” taken at that 
moment to kill the time, or to carry the 
men cheerily on their homeward way; it 
is the modern stirrup-cup. 

I have seen in English ‘‘ Bohemia” 
some houses wherein certain features of 
this formality were omitted, but the 
only household in London where every 
formality was waived was that of a 
foreigner. There we came in unan- 
nounced, went to dinner in a sort of 
catch-as-catch-can fashion, with a lady 
or without, sat unconscionably long over 
our cigars,and then smoked all over the 
house. The effect of this laxity was that 
we all appreciated the full value of the 
English convention in ordering society, 
and in bringing dignity to it and self- 
respect to its members. 

The most part of the English usages 
some of us copy, and the rest of us can 
get used to; but there is a feature of for- 
mal dining there which is different. I 
refer to the failure to introduce all the 


company to one another. There are no 
general introductions at an English din- 
ner, or even at a house party in the coun- 
try. If all the guests are acquainted 
there is no need to introduce them, but 
if they are strangers they must remain so, 
or trust to chance or personal magnetism 
for making acquaintanceships. Every 
man is introduced at a dinner party to 
the lady he is to escort to the table. 
There it stops. It is a custom which has 
some close relation to the experience of 
an ancient race through many centuries. 
I leave the reader to analyze it. 

Even to a town house where twenty- 
two servants were kept many visitors 
brought their maids or valets; but I have 
found myself everywhere so well cared 
for by the servants already there that I 
never regretted my condition, The stren- 
uous effort of the whole people to obtain 
comfort at home has brought them a great 
deal of it. 

One who lives there is apt to stay 
oftenest at country houses, and there the 
customs are complex, but as smooth in 
motion as the engines of a racing “‘ liner.” 
Your host’s coachman meets you at the 
station. In-door servants take your 
things to your room, and there your bag 
is opened and emptied in order that its 
contents may be put precisely where you 
will want them. Every need you have 
while in your room will be anticipated. 
Your bath will usually be made ready 
overnight, so that the water may take 
on the temperature of the air, and your 
clothing and boots will be found ready 
brushed when you need them. 

Breakfast customs always surprise a 
new-comer, for the servants do not wait 
on table, but only bring the dishes to the 
sideboard, to which each guest repairs to 
help himself. He carries his plate thith- 
er, stocks it with the viands he prefers, 
and then takes it back to his place at 
table. He even pours out his own tea 
or coffee—tea being the usual breakfast 
drink in England. 

He is in loose flannels and low shoes 
(if the weather is half fine), and from the 
breakfast table he saunters out from 
under the ivy, which throws its green 
arabesquerie over wall and porch, to spend 
a whole long day at out-door diversion, 
at tennis, or bowls, or whatever, with in- 
tervals of reading in a hammock. He 
helps the hostess choose the fruits for din- 
ner out of the glass houses, or goes with 
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her to the stable, or to her old-fashioned 
herb-garden, with its rue and thyme and 
sage and all the rest, if, as it often hap- 
pens, she has preserved such bric-a-brac 
of the past. 

Luncheon may be served out-of-doors 
under a spreading tree, with liveried men 
to wait upon the guests; and at six 
o’clock, or half past, the elaborate high- 
walled garden will be deserted for the 
bedroom, and the donning of evening 
dress and pumps against the announce- 
ment of the always formal dinner. The 
whole day runs like clock-work, but one 
never sees the wheels. 

One does not altogether like the way in 
which the children are shunted aside and 
left with nurses, being brought to their 
mothers when dressed fora walk or a ride, 
and shown to their father and the guests 
for only a little while later in the draw- 
ing-room. But manly boys grow out of 
this upbringing in some way or other, 
and the gir]s find favor in the eyes of oth- 
er girls’ brothers. 

The formal ‘*mother” and ‘“ father’ 
with which English girls address their 
parents seem farther from the heart and 
farther from the grace of femininity than 
the endearing terms our daughters use; 


’ ’ 


while the boyish way of calling their 
fathers ‘‘ pater” or ‘‘ governor” and their 
mothers ‘‘ mater” sounds very stiff to us. 


The old middle-class terms *‘ma” and 
‘‘ pa” have descended far below that class 
to-day, and seem to be in complete disre- 
pute. 

In England you can trace caste from 
the sorrowing lady on the throne to the 
top-hat and long coat of the simplest gen- 
tleman in the West End, or the same hat 
and short coat of the humblest clerk in 
the City. From top to bottom the English 
love it all. Let no one humbug my read- 
er with the assertion (born of our repub- 
lican wishes) that the lines of caste grow 
looser, or that monarchy is under a death- 
sentence in England. The youngest, 
most sheltered oak in that land is not as 
firmly rooted nor as sure of a long exist- 
ence, 

Let us see some of the effects of caste 
—some of the curious effects that I have 
noted. On Jubilee day I stood so near 
the procession that I could have touched 
the door of Her Majesty’s carriage with 
my walking-stick. 

When she had ridden by, the lady next 
to me said, 
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‘*Oh dear, now she’s gone, and I didn’t 
see her.” 

‘*Didn’t see her?” I repeated, in a’ston- 
ishment. 

‘**T couldn’t,” she replied. ‘‘I was so 
excited I could not look at her. This is 
the third time I've tried, but something 
always comes up and blinds me.” 

Once I was walking in Hyde Park 
with a little English lady, who suddenly 
cried out: 

**Oh, there’s the Princess” (meaning the 
Princess of Wales), ‘‘and Princess Vic- 
toria! Do hurry and let us get near the 
road to see them!” 

‘Well, there, they have gone,” said 
she, after the royal carriage had passed, 
‘*and I shall be in a flutter for half an 
hour. I suppose you'll never understand 
it, but I go perfectly silly whenever I see 
royalty.” 

I long ago learned to distrust every 
Englishman who pretends to view royalty 
coldly, as we do here in America. If an 
Englishman abuses the institution of 
caste, I suspect him of being a very cheap 
fraud. 

I have known only one English wo- 
man to speak disrespectfully of the in 
stitution. She wasa type-writer girl, who 
wore trousers when she rode her bicycle, 
and belonged to a short-haired guild 
which once declared itself ‘‘ opposed to 
marriage on account of its indecency.” 
The usual thing is to hear a cheap wit or 
noisy democrat assail the aristocracy, and 
in the next breath betray his servile ad- 
miration of it. For instance, a well- 
known self-advertiser on the edge of an 
honorable calling was once assuring 
me that he felt like an American, and 
would like to see every nobleman obliged 
to pawn his coronet and go to work at 
sweeping the streets. Ten minutes later 
he was pressing me to take tea at his 
house the next afternoon. *‘* You'll meet 
some very smart people there,” said he; 
‘*indeed, I even hope to have the honor 
of entertaining Lady Dash, the daughter 
of the Duke of Doldrums, you know, 
so I’m sure you'll make it a point to 
come.” 

This perfectly natural ingrained .feel- 
ing sifts all the way through society from 
top to bottom, manifesting itself in a 
million ways. A professional man may 
aspire to a gentle position if he can af- 
ford it and is fit for it; and so may even 
a manufacturer; but, as I understand it, 
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this a man may not do if he is a trades- 
man, no matter how wealthy or polished 
he may be—that is, if he sells goods at 
retail. 

A high silk hat is a badge of gentil- 
ity (in London rather than in England 
at large) which even a cabman respects, 
and a first-class railway ticket has inspired 
most deferential behavior from a station 
agent who had been very rude to me when 
I bought a third-class ticket at his win- 
dow. Dress remains a badge of rank, be- 
cause men do not presume to dress above 
their station, as a rule; and in a city ware- 
house you may distinguish the proprietor 
by his silk hat and frock-coat, the clerk 
by his silk hat and short coat, and the 
porter by his round hat. I have been 
told again and again—though I am thank- 
ful never to have had to experience it— 
that a business man who receives you 
freely at his house as a friend, will prove 
difficult of access and stiffly ceremonious 
if you go to his office on business. 

Because of such conditions, Americans 
at home wonder why other Americans 
live in England. There is no mystery 
about it. Some live there because Eng- 
land is three thousand miles from their 
home reputations, or the scene of their 
failures. Others do so because their mode 
of life—however good or evil—is not 
pried into by press or public. Some live 
there because of the restful calm of every 
phase of life. Some love the historic 
landmarks and the literary associations, 
animate and inanimate, dead or living. 
But one other thing all Americans who 
are there cannot help enjoying. It is this: 
that in the freest, most liberally govern- 
ed of foreign lands they find their own 
freedom even greater. than that of their 
English neighbors. Only his own circle 
and the ones beneath it are open to an 
Englishman, but every circle welcomes 
any American who is able to grace it. 
An Englishman in London must be par- 
ticular where and how he lives; but an 
American may inhabit a cottage in a 
poor neighborhood without damaging his 
social standing. He may dress as he 
pleases, he may even maintain a trace of 
bohemianism in his entertainments, if he 
prefers it, or is blind to it. His mistakes 
are excused,and his eccentricities are cred- 
ited, with kindly forbearance, to his na- 
tionality oftener than to himself. 
Several times I have known an Eng- 


lishman on the easiest terms in American 
houses to drop his affability and his care- 
less manner when another Englishman 
has entered the circle and been intro- 
duced to him. 

Americans, having no rank, are of 
every rank in England; but an English- 
man must know all about a fellow-coun- 
tryman’s position before he feels it safe 
to be at ease with him. 

These are very loose and terse sum- 
mings up of some features of a complex 
institution, yet it is only from lack of 
space that I do not illustrate them all 
with anecdotes. 

One at least should beillustrated. That 
is my statement that a manufacturer 
may take a place in good society and a 
tradesman may not. How this may re- 
sult is seen in a case within my circle of 
acquaintance. The lovely, accomplished, 
and much-travelled daughter of a manu- 
facturer of the most costly and fashiona- 
ble luxuries has every fashionable door 
closed in her face, and must live out her 
life in the company of greatly inferior, 
often vulgar people, because her father 
sells over the counter of a shop a small 
fraction of what he manufactures. Her 
beauty, grace, and intelligence, and her 
father’s great wealth, do not throw a fea- 
ther’s weight toward her advantage. 

We have followed down as low as the 
porters in a city warehouse a few of the 
striking effects of caste. Go lower and 
see how it influences the household ser- 
vants. They have their own ranks and 
degrees in the servants’ hall of each dwell- 
ing, their own pride in themselves and in 
the position of their employers. I told in 
another article how all a lady’s servants 
left her because she once made up a bed 
when she thought her maids had more 
work than they could properly attend to 
during a rush of company. Ialso know 
a gentleman who has the general English 
love of flowers, and who cannot keep a 
gardener because he will potter in his 
greenhouses with his own hands, If 
you hand a soiled plate toa maid, or a piece 
of waste paper off the floor, she will say, 
“Thank you.” She will polish your shoes 
for you as willingly as she will eat her 
own breakfast; but she will give you im- 
pudence if you display an American’s 
kindly interest in her own affairs, and 
leave you if you hang your own pic- 
tures. 
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STORIES IN VERSE. 
BY ARTHUR J. STRINGER. 
I—A WOMAN’S HAND. 


fF\HE dawn grew golden in the east, 
The dancing and the music ceased; 

The world, the world of men, awoke, 

And then the guest who tarried spoke. 


And as he spoke he took her hand 
In his (he could not understand!) 
And held it, tiny, white, and slim, 
While she in silence gazed at him. 


‘Soft little tender birdlike thing, 

May Time or Toil,” he murmured, “ bring 
No line to thee, poor girlish hand!” 

(Oh, he could never understand!) 


Then she, with one strange wistful look, 
Drew back the hand he idly took, 
And smiling hid it from his gaze, 
While he bowed low, and went his ways. 


The little hand remained the same 
Soft birdlike thing, and no toil came 
To take its tenderness away, 

Nor steal its beauty day by day, 











For in the world its only task 

Was but to press a wayward heart 
(Ah, little hand so white and slim!) 
That ached with all her love for him. 


IL—AT THE COMEDY. 


AST night, in snowy gown and glove, 
I saw you watch the play, 
Wherein each Hero won his Love 
The old unlifelike way. 


(And oh were life their little scene 
Where love so smoothly ran, 

How different, Dear, this world had been 
Since this old world began !) 


For you who saw them gayly win 
Both hand and heart away, 

Knew well where dwelt the mockery in 
That foolish little play. 


(‘If Love were all! if Love were all!” 
The viols sobbed and cried; 

‘* Then Love were best whate’er befall,” 
Low, low the flutes replied.) 





And you, Fond Heart, did you forget 
For all the changing year? 

Since watching there your eyes grew wet 
With just an idle tear. 


(And down the great dark curtain fell 
Upon their foolish play, 

But you and I knew—oh, too well— 
Life went another way.) 


Ill.—A TRAGEDY. 


HE passed me in the crowded square, 
And on her little face forlorn 
I caught a glimmer of despair 

Her childish brow had never worn; 
Yet as she lightly smiled at me 
I saw the old half-wistful air 
Still lurking in her sea-blue eyes. 

For I had known her as a child, 
And ere she grew so worldly-wise, 
When she was like a flower, and fair, 

We two had wandered, free and wild, 

Down hills that faced the sea. 


Oh, she who seemed a flower of old, 

And knew each hill and highland place 
From April green to Autumn gold, 
I saw go thro’ the drifting rain 

With rouge upon her childish face, 
To hide a shadow of the pain 
And all the aging sorrow there. 
Yet with the same old queenly tread 
She faded down the darkening square, 
Amid the night she knew too well; 

And like the stateliest flower that grows 
She held her queenly little head, 

And still, it seemed, from that poor rose, 

An old sweet perfume fell. 
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BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


T was a wide marsh, with a dim blue 
shore on the other side. Away down 
to the right the horizon was clear, for 


the marsh on the south was fringed with 
saw-palmettoes and bunches of wild 
myrtle, with here and there a solemn 


there was the sea into which the tide- 
water river emptied itself. To the left 
the river showed more definitely and in 
longer reaches, though still shored by the 
marsh. The low sand bluff that bounded 


pine rising to lonely heights, and here 
and there wide-spreading, moss- draped 
oaks making dense shadows. 

Where the trees were thickest a planta- 
tion-house, built very much on the plan 
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of the oaks, low and wide-spreading, stood 
looking out through its old - fashioned, 
small-paned windows, as it had looked for 
many, many changing years over the 
desolate marsh and sinuous river. So 
many had lived and loved, had come and 
gone, in that plain, heavily timbered old 
house that at last it seemed almost to have 
acquired personality and the cheerful ex- 
pression of a serene old age which could 
look back on a simple, honorable, kindly 
past, and forward to a safe future. To- 
day its outlook was misty, for a fine white 
film was stretched across the sky that 
dimmed the sunshine a little, and blurred 
the outline of the far horizon. A mild, 
gray day, which, while demanding fires, 
yet permitted the master of the house to 
bring his book to the front piazza. His 
feet were on the banisters, his chair was 
tilted back, and a soft hat was drawn a 
little over his eyes. Some pipes and a 
box of tobacco were on another chair be- 
side him, and at a little distance a red set- 
ter lay with his head on his front paws 
watching his master wistfully, with now 
and then a nervous start and a tremulous 
long breath that was almost a whimper. 
Out on the bluff, under the trees, a negro 
woman sat sewing, and a little child, with 
long fair curls creeping out from under 


the deep frill of her white sun-bonnet, 
played beside her. 

It was very still—so still that as far 
away as she was the words of the child 


would now and then reach her father 
where he sat, and hearing, he would lift 
his head and look toward the little group. 
It was a dull-looking book that he held, 
bound in brown leather, and heavy; for 
when wheels were heard driving up to 
the side door, and he dropped it on the 
floor, it jarred loudly, so that the sound 
reached the child under the trees. She 
focussed her long bonnet on her father 
as he moved quickly down the piazza and 
cut across the corner to the side steps, 
where an open vehicle had stopped; then 
catching sight of the traveller who had 
arrived, she ran towards him as fast as 
her little legs could move, crying, ‘‘Tad! 
Tad!” 

The two men shook hands; a servant, 
coming round from the back, took a valise 
from the wagon; and Tad going to meet 
the child, the master turned to the coach- 
man. 

‘* Did your mistress give you any orders 
last night?” he asked. 
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‘* Yes, suh,” the negro answered; ‘‘ Miss 
Lise say fuh me to come to de P’int fuh 
her dis mawnin’ des es soon es I bring 
Mass Tad from de station.” 

‘“Then go at once,” and Mr. Beverley 
pulled out his watch. 

‘* Yes, and be in a hurry.” When once 
more he had reached his chair, Beverley 
pushed the heavy book aside with his 
foot, then, as if on second thought, he 
turned it up so that the title would 
show. 

Before he took his seat he drew an 
other big chair forward, then filling his 
pipe he lighted it slowly while he watch- 
ed ‘his friend, who, having returned the 
child to her nurse, was coming toward the 
house, stooping and patting the dog as 
he came. ‘‘Poor old doggie,” he said, 
‘‘who’s been trampling on you? What 
ails him, George?” he went on, when he 
reached the piazza. ‘‘ He’s trembling as if 
he had a chill, and winees as if he were 
sore.” 

**T had to thrash him this morning,’ 
Beverley answered, and a gleam came 
into his eyes that seemed to stop the poor 
dog in his tracks, and he lay down as be- 
fore, tremulous and watchful. 

Tad’s own eyes took on a watchful 
look. ‘‘ Where's Lise?” he asked. 

** Over at Aunt Bowman’s.” 

Then, as sitting down Tad’s foot struck 
the big book, he said, ‘‘ Reading law, and 
beating old Dash, and writing me that 
extraordinary letter yesterday, something 
must be very wrong, George—by Jove! 
infernally wrong.” 

Beverley handed him the tobacco-box 
and pipes. ‘‘ Light up,” he said. 

Tad obeyed, and for a little while they 
smoked in silence; then Tad, still with 
the watchful look in his eyes, went on: 

‘*Your letter bothered me; bothered 
me because I could not come out yester- 
day.” 

‘** Yes,” Beverley answered, ‘‘I meant 
you to come yesterday.” 

‘*T’ve wanted to come all winter,” Tad 
went on, “‘ but I’ve been away attending 
court, you know.” 

‘* Yes, I wish you had come,” and Bev- 
erley blew out clouds of smoke. ‘* That 
letter should have been written long ago. 
Well, I sent for you as my lawyer, Tad, 
and as you did not come yesterday, I re- 
duced everything to writing—” 

‘*Reduced what to writing?” 

** My instructions ;” then Beverley turn- 














ed his head away and added, ‘‘I’ve de- 
cided to sell.” 

Tad’s chair came down on its front legs 
with a bang; his pipe, jarred from its stem, 
fell on the floor, and the dog sprang up 
with a nervous yelp. 

Beverley nodded as if he had expected 
this outbreak, and taking his pipe from 
his lips he began to stir the tobacco in the 
bowl with his knife-blade, watching his 
own motions attentively. ‘‘I know all 
you want tosay,” he went on, ‘‘ but there’s 
no use in saying it. I know that no crea- 
ture has ever owned this land but Bever- 
leys; I know that I belong to the soil as 
that tree does; I know thatit would have 
broken my mother’s heart, and my fa- 
ther’s”— his voice shook a little. ‘‘ Well, 
never mind; if he knew, he would com- 
mend what I have done.” 

Tad was still leaning forward,with the 
pipe-stem forgotten between his fingers, 
gazing at the pipe-bowl forgotten on the 
floor. Beverley was looking out across 
the marsh. 

‘That club has offered me a fancy 
price,” he continued, his voice growing 
more and more monotonous, as if he had 
rehearsed his speech, ‘‘and I mean to 
take it. They want this house just as it 
stands, the high lands, and the fields 
down to the barn—in short, all of the 
original Beverley tract, which will give 
them the best shooting and fishing. I 
want you to begin at once to look up the 
deeds, and to get everything in readiness ; 
but Ido not want the bargain concluded, 
nor the transfer made, until next autumn, 
and I shall put everything into your 
hands, as I do not wish to enter into any 
of the details. I shall keep all the up-river 
tract and continue to plant it, living in 
the overseer’s house—” 

‘*And Lise and the child?” Tad inter- 
rupted; and now he raised his eyes from 
the fallen pipe and fixed them on his 
friend's averted face. 

‘They will go to Europe — and live 
there.”” There was a moment’s pause, then 
Beverley went on: ‘‘The money I get for 
this place, together with what I make 
planting, will enable me to keep them 
there; the child, always under the super- 
vision of a careful English governess, to 
whom !f myself will give instructions, for 
I shall take them over. In case of, my 
death, there is yourself, and my life-in- 
surance made out to the child—” | 
Tad grasped his arm. ‘‘ George!”—and 
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he shook him as if to waken him— 
‘** George, for God’s sake, tell me all!” 

**T am telling you all.” 

‘*But Lise has learned to love the 
place.” 

‘*Yes, she has learned to love the 
place.” 

‘**And your aunt Bowman, and Jack, 
and Sandy, like your own brothers! 
George, you'll pull up the growth of gen- 
erations!” 

There was no answer, and the look 
across the marsh became more set. 

‘*George!”—again shaking his arm— 
‘* George, for God sake, tell me all!” 

‘Tam telling you all. Aunt Bowman? 
Yes, it will hurt her: this was her father’s 
house—” 

‘**And Sandy?” Tad struck in, leaning 
a little more forward, trying to get a bet- 
ter view of his friend’s face. 

Beverley glanced round at the dog. 
‘**Get away from here!” he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet, his eyes flashing. The 
dog fled down the steps, and the men’s 
eyes met. 

‘*T am telling you all!” Beverley re- 
peated, harshly. ‘‘ And it will be better 
for the child.”” He sat down again, while 
a deathly, spent look came over his face; 
and the dog once more crept up the 
steps. 

‘* Better — best,” he went on, as if to 
himself. ‘‘ Best—yes. And as I have no 
son—thank God!—no son, what does it 
matter? Traditions? memories? all marred 
and blotted — stained. And the place 
must not be called Beverley any more; 
the name must vanish. You hear, Tad?” 
lifting his head quickly. ‘‘ You must stip- 
ulate about the name.” 

Tad put down the pipe-stem at last, put 
it into the tobacco-box with an exagger- 
ated carefulness as if it were spun glass, 
and began to walk up and down the pi- 
azza. After a turn or two he saw Bever- 
ley bend his head to one side as if listen- 
ing. 

‘*You think you hear the carriage,” he 
said. ‘‘I wish Lise would come; I don't 
think she should stay away when you 
are so worried.” 

“‘It was my arrangement,” Beverley 
answered, coldly; ‘‘and I do not need a 
keeper, Tad.” 

There was silence while Tad walked 
the length of the piazza and back, then 
he paused behind Beverley’s chair. 
‘*George,” he said, ‘‘I love you as I love 
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myself, but as surely as my name is gan to mount the steps as a blind person 
Thaddeus Marvin, I'll throw up your busi- might. At the top, her husband stood 
ness, and even your friendship, before I'll aside out of her way; their eyes met—it 
help you to do this thing.” was not long—then she passed on slowly 

Beverley shook his head slowly. ‘‘ No,” into the house. . 
he said—‘‘ no, you won't,” and again si- It was very still at the Point when they 
lence fell between them. arrived. Mrs. Bowman sent at once for 

Somewhere within the house a clock her nephew to come to her where she 
ticked; a bird fluttered down to a rose- had shut herself into her room, while 
bush in front, and the laughter of the lit- Tad took his seat on the front piazza 
tle child came clear and sweet from the with others who were waiting about, 
river-bank. Presently the dog lifted its and watching, and talking in hushed 
head sidewise and grew rigid, and Bever- voices. 
ley, putting his pipe slowly into the to- ‘*It is so dreadful!” said the distant 
baeco-box, laid his two hands on the arms cousin, who took her seat next to Tad. 
of his chair. Tad looked quickly from ‘‘Sandy was so handsome! and his mo- 
one to the other. The dog heard some- ther’s darling—me! me! it is always the 
thing that the master expected to hear. dearest who is taken,” wiping her eyes. 
Then coming nearer on the still air was ‘‘ And last night he was the gayest of the 
the thud of a horse’s hoofs, and a mad gay—he and Lise Beverley. George went 
rattle of wheels. The dog rushed out, home early, just as soon as they began to 
barking wildly; the negro woman gath- dance. He is so quiet, you know, so dead- 
ered the child up into her arms; Tad ran ly still. I always feel a little bit sorry 
to the side steps, and Beverley rose slowly for Lise; poor, pretty, gay Lise. But 
to his feet. George left her here last night, and she 

On the horse came; but now Tad could was in a gale of spirits, she and Sandy, 
see that the driver was urging him, and dancing like mad, and keeping us in roars 
that the lady on the back seat was lean- of laughter. Cousin Bowman was so 
ing forward urging the driver. What pleased to see the young ones so gay; 
was she fleeing from? It was scarcely a and to think!—oh, me! to think!”—and 
moment before they reached the steps, again she wiped away her tears. ‘‘ Have 
and Tad sprang forward. you heard the particulars?” she went on, 

‘* What is it. Lise?’ he cried, and al- turning squarely on her silent compan- 
most lifted her from the wagon. ion. 

Her forget-me-not-blue eyes looked as Tad shook his head. ‘‘ Only the bare 
if they had seen some dreadful vision, fact,” he answered. 
which they would forever see; her fair ‘* How strange!” Then she began ea- 
hair, blown out here and there by the gerly: ‘‘Sandy went out very early this 
wind, crisped and curled about a pallid morning to shoot—he often does, you 
face; her colorless lips were drawn back know—and told the boatmen to meet him 
squarely, as in a mask of tragedy, and at nine o'clock at the long bend below 
her breath seemed hard to get. the far swamp — you know it?” 

‘* What is it?’ Tad repeated. ** Yes,” Tad answered. 

She clutched his shoulder. ‘‘ Sandy,” ‘* And they found him lying there dead ! 
she whispered—‘ brought home dead!” Accident, of course, for both barrels of 
She drew a long, sobbing breath— his gun were empty, and just by the 
**Shot!” trunk of a fallen tree; he must have 

In Tad’s honest eyes that looked into tripped in stepping over it—don’t you 
hers there dawned a growing horror of think so?” 
knowledge: and slowly, as if directed by ‘** Yes,” Tad answered again. 
some stronger power, he loosened oo gta brought him home; we were 
hand from off his shoulder and laid itn all late at breakfast, laughing and talk- 
the railing of the steps. ing, and those stupid negroes brought 

‘Call the carriage back,” Beverley said, him to the front landing! Lise saw the 
looking down on them from above, ‘‘I boat coming. ‘There’s Sandy!’ she said, 
must be needed at the Point.” and ran out. Oh, it was awful! Cousin 

A rigidity crept over the trembling wo- Bowman and Jack were nearly frantic!” 
man; she drew her lips together, catch- This time she sobbed a little, and others 
ing the lower one with her teeth, and be- near wiped their eyes. 








‘* Jack has gone out to walk by him- 
self, poor fellow,” she went on, recover- 
ing herself,‘‘ and I'm so glad George has 
come over; he'll be a comfort to Cousin 
Bowman. He and Sandy have always 
been so devoted; he’s like another son to 
Cousin Bowman; she depends on him 
greatly, as the head of her family. Poor 
George! he adored Sandy.” 

‘“ Yes,” Tad answered, ‘‘he did. He 
did most of Sandy's work at school, and 
took many of Sandy’s whippings.” 

‘* Poor George!” she repeated; ‘‘ it will 
break his heart. And Lise—Lise stood 
there like a dead woman while they 
brought him, lying on an old door, 
straight up to her—past her! Oh, it was 
awful!” 

Tad rose hurriedly. ‘‘ Take this chair,” 
he said,and gave his place to a new- 
comer. After this he kept himself as far 
from his late companion and as near to 
the hall door as was possible, and waited 
patiently through all the long, lagging 
hours while people came to make inqui- 
ries and to offer help; and food was served 
in the dining-room and eaten between 
whispered sentences that told the story of 
the unfortunate accident over and over 
again, and so sent it away through all the 
country-side, and into the town news- 
papers. 

At last, as evening fell, Jack Bowman 
came in at the back door, and down the 
hall. Beverley came out quickly from 
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T has always been thought a misfortune 
for London town that so much of its 
territory is held by large owners that your 
house or your church has to be built upon 
leasehold property. If a public square, 
famous in history and known to every 
Londoner and every traveller, be the 
property of a single magnate, the hotels, 
the churches, the dwellings, fronting 
upon it will be in a sense his property 
too, though they have been built at the 
cost and at the orders of others. Sooner 
or later the ownership of these buildings 
falls in; sooner or later the building 
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his aunt’s room, and Tad stepped in from 
the piazza. The three men paused a mo- 
ment, then Bowman led the way into the 
parlor, where, on a couch in the middle of 
the room, the dead man lay. Heshut the 
door and turned to Beverley. ‘‘It was 
buckshot,” he said. 

Beverley nodded. ‘‘For our good 
names’ sake there could be no scandal,” 
he answered. 

Bowman bent his head. 

‘*He agreed in this,” Beverley went 
on, ‘‘and arranged it all himself, so that 
no living soul, and especially his mother, 
need ever know.” 

Again Bowman bent his head. 

‘**And at the last’’— Beverley’s voice 
broke a little—‘‘at the last he fired both 
barrels into the air.” 

Bowman laid his hand on the folded 
hands of his brother, and Beverley turn- 
ed toward the door with shudders as of 
mortal agony going over him. 

Tad took the reins himself, leaving the 
coachman to walk, and he and his friend 
drove through the lonely night together. 
Through all the distance Beverley sat 
silent, bent over like an old, decrepit man, 
but as they turned in at the big gate, he 
laid his hand on Tad’s arm. 

‘* You must take the old dog with you,” 
he said, ‘‘out of my sight! This morn- 
ing I had to beat him to make him come 
away, and at the last he ran back and 
licked his face.” 
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which has been erected on another man’s 
land has to be purchased at a valuation 
by that universal owner of the soil’; soon- 
er or later the house which you thought 
your own must become another's. It has 
always been assumed that this fact takes 
away greatly from the interest which the 
London householder might feel in his 
own dwelling, and makes him careless as 
to its external appearance, and as to its 
very arrangement and interior finish. 
That, at least, is one reason commonly 
given for the generally low character of 
architectural merit in London houses. 
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READY-MADE AND HOME-MADE HOUSES. 

In New York we have no such diffi- 
culty to contend with; it is rare that 
houses are built on leasehold property. 
And yet it is not the New-Yorker’s way 
to build his own house with care and 
forethought. It is altogether the rule 
for the would-be owner of a house in New 
York to buy, ready-built,a house which 
has been built with many others in a row, 
and offered. him complete for so much 
money. The generally low character of 
house architecture in New York may be 
partly the result of this vicious practice, 
for there, more than in most other Amer- 
ican cities, houses are built for selling and 
buying. Even mansions of unusual size 
and display, costing perhaps one hundred 
and twenty or one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars with the ground that 
they stand upon, are built by a speculator, 
and may be expected to sell readily to 
some millionaire. Many a rich man will 
be heard to say that he would never take 
the trouble to build so long as such well- 
arranged and agreeable houses are offered 
him for purchase. The question is whether 
such houses will ever be properly planned 
and adequately built. 

The plans are sure to be of the normal 
and familiar type, and therefore to pass 
fairly well the examination of the house- 
keeper who has always lived in a house 
of a normal type; yet, since the house 
has been built at a venture to please the 
first accidental comer, no great refine- 
ment of plan canbe expected. Robert 
Browning speaks of having vainly given 
time and pains to turn his poem ‘‘ Sordel- 
lo” into ‘‘ what the many might—instead 
of what the few must—like.” This is ex- 
actly what the builder of houses for sale 
does; he builds what will fairly well suit 
any person in search of a certain class of 
house: he cannot, of course, build what 
would exactly suit any one person or any 
one family, and that the future owner will 
discover. 

As it is with the refinement of the plan, 
so it is with the quality of the building. 
This is a more serious matter than the 
reader can be expected to believe, for the 
chances are that he has never tried to drive 
a nail into a properly laid-up brick wall. 
How rarely first-rate brick-work is put 
into a city house may easily be seen, now 
that business is invading the residential 
quarters of our cities, and homes of all 
sorts, even the handsomest, are being torn 
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down. <A seemingly solid brick pier five 
or six feet wide, between the jambs of two 
windows, will crumble all to pieces, every 
brick falling apart from every other brick 
clean and free from mortar—what had 
been the mortar flying up in clouds of 
idle dust. Compare such brick-work with 
brick-work as it is understood by a good 
engineer—with brick-work such as the 
government builders put into the inner 
linings and passages of their sea -coast 
fortifications; with brick-work such as the 
successive superintendents of tlie ill- 
starred Albany Capitol built into its lower 
stories; and with brick-work such as is 
put into a good private house, designed by 
an architect and built by a first-rate ma- 
son to whom an adequate price is paid. 
A brick wall, as such builders understand 
it, is a massive unit. It is composed, in- 
deed, of separate parallelopipedons of 
baked clay, with thin layers of adhesive 
substance uniting them; but the result is 
a compact mass which will ring under the 
hammer like a slab of hard stone, and 
which, if thrown down, would strike the 
ground in one piece, and break across a 
brick more readily than at one of the 
joints. Such a wall, if laid up to carry 
beams, will take the under side of each: 
one of these beams solidly and true. Such 
a wall will contain flues as smooth and 
accurate as the external face, even if the 
flue be not itself a piece of earthen-ware 
pipe. Such brick-work as that should 
mark the standard to which all building 
should be required to conform. The dif- 
ficulty is that the fashion has been set of 
such very inferior work that it would be 
impracticable in one generation to force 
builder and employer alike to recognize 
its necessity. Such brick-work costs 
somewhat more per cubic foot than slight 
and inferior work, but not much more: 
and the percentage of cost is really in 
considerable when compared with the 
vast superiority given to the whole build- 
ing as to comfort, safety, and healthful- 
ness. If the owner but knew, he would 
not rest easy in such a house as he owns. 
If the would-be buyer could but see, he 
would not be slow to judge and to reject. 
Planning-he may partly judge of, thoug) 
not altogether, as he is presumably no ex 
pert in such matters; but of building he 
can form no idea whatever. 

The most important lesson for the resi- 
dent of our cities is that, if possible, he 
should build his own house. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY HOUSE. 

By a city house is usually meant one 
that faces on a single street, or, at most, 
as in the case of the corner house, upon 
two, and has windows upon the street 
and upon its back yard, and nowhere 
else. A house with windows on all four 
sides, and therefore with some grounds 
of its own, is to be considered a suburban 
house or a country house. 

The large houses of Charleston, and, to 
a lesser degree, of Savannah, have, in- 
deed, very commonly, windows on four 
sides. Sometimes these houses are ar- 
ranged in pairs—‘‘ semi-detached,” as the 
English phrase is. Either arrangement 
comes of having enough land to set the 
house in its own garden. In New Or- 
leans the type of the very large house 
may be considered that with a central 
court-yard, or patio—a plan that hardly 
obtains elsewhere in the United States. 
In residential quarters of the smaller 
Northern cities houses standing free in 
their own grounds, and in this respect 
not unlike those in Savannah and in 
Charleston, are abundant. But in the 
greater cities it is surprising how little 
regard has been paid to that comfort and 
ease and to that splendor which come of 
ornamental grounds, even if small. In 
almost every quarter of Paris there are 
exquisite gardens whose ancient trees 
look over high walls. The very first 
idea of sumptuous lay-out to a Parisian 
is that he shall drive through a gateway 
into a paved court, and that the whole 
rear of his house shall look upon an en- 
closed place with flowers, shrubbery, and 
trees of considerable size. These houses 
may, indeed, like ours, be built in between 
others of a similar character, so that they 
have windows on two fronts alone, but 
they are radically different in that they 
are less deep from front to back than they 
are wide from blind side-wall to side- 
wall. It is a marvel that the multi-mill- 
ionaires of New York and Chicago have 
not cared to build such mansions. 

The typical American city house has 
long been built upon a single slice of 
ground, eighteen, twenty, twenty - five, 
thirty, or forty feet wide. It is built close 
up to the street-line, or, in some cases, 
with a very few feet of reservation in 
front, and is apt to cover more than half 
the lot in depth. The demand for more 
room on the drawing-room floor is apt 
to be so great that an extension will be 
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built out into the back yard, leaving lit- 
tle open space either at the side of the 
extension or at the extreme end; and this 
extension may rise through two or three 
stories, or even to the height of the main 
house. The result of this is that there is 
insufficient light for the rear windows, 
and that he is fortunate who can secure a 
corner house. He indeed may be thought 
fortunate who has a view through to the 
next street because of the presence there 
of some church or similar building with 
a little land around it, or because the 
neighboring land-owner is holding the 
land for a rise; but this advantage adds 
light to the rear windows only, and the 
middle of the house still receives bor- 
rowed light. 


THE HIGH STOOP OF GOTHAM. 

One would think that any household- 
erin a greatand bustling city would have 
appreciated the necessity of having the 
rooms used for the daily needs of his 
family, together with those used for the 
receiving of guests—and in this way for 
the elegancies of life—tolerably well re- 
moved from the main door of entrance. 
The resident of London enters his house 
by means of a porch or door-step raised 
but little above the sidewalk; his draw- 
ing-rooms are in the story above. New 
York has not felt the need of this ar- 
rangement until our own time, and it 
may be said that the other close-built and 
crowded cities of the country have not 
been much in advance of it. Asthe town 
grew into a city, the New-Yorker raised 
his drawing- rooms higher and higher 
above the level of the street, but raised 
his front door with them. Gotham is 
responsible for the anomaly of the high- 
stoop house, and has clung to it for sev- 
enty years. It never existed in any previ- 
ous epoch, and did not exist fifty years 
ago in any other city of the known 
world; but when New York, the wealthi- 
est and largest city on the continent, 
adopted this abnormal type as its own, 
other cities, even strongly individual and 
strongly differentiated Boston, took it 
over, and made their houses to corre- 
spond very closely to the New York pro- 
totype. There have, indeed, been a few 
English-basement houses during the past 
three-quarters of a century, and about 
1870 the French-basement type was in- 
troduced; but these systems of plan had 
so little success that they would hardly 
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FIG. Il. FIG. IV. 


THE PLANS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


Fig. I. First bedroom story of the New York house of 1860. Fig. II. Principal story of the New York house 
of 1860, developed from that of 1850 by throwing two parlors into one and adding the tea-room. or library, 
which soon became a dining-room. Fig. III. Philadelphia house before the War. Fig.!1V. New York house 
of 1870, on a lot not less than twenty-one and a half feet wide. 


be worthy of mention, except in a thor- 
ough historical study of house-planning 
in America. 


THE AMERICAN BASEMENT. 


The flank of the high-stoop position 
was turned by some architects who were 
employed by rich men to alter, to enlarge, 
to decorate and glorify old houses. They 
ingeniously transported the entrance-door 
and vestibule from the parlor story to the 
basement, and left the stairs to the draw- 
ing-room to be climbed within-doors in- 
stead of outside in the open. A house in 
Lexington Avenue, a house in Gramercy 
Park, one here and one there, but usually 
a large and rather sumptuous mansion, 
were altered in this most desirable way. 

The next step was taken somewhere 
about the year 1885, when new houses of 
importance were built on the same plan. 
The principal entrance, which in the al- 
tered houses was sometimes sunk to the 
level or below the level of the sidewalk, 
was now put where it should be. Theo- 
retically one entered the house without 
ascending at all; but as rain-water must 
be kept out, and as the ground-floor must 
not only be, but seem to be, secure from 
floods in the time of melting snow, a door- 
sill was put in, seven or seven and a half 
inches high, upon which the visitor 
stepped before walking into the vestibule. 
This type of house, having been taken up 


by wealthy men employing distinguished 
architects, was immediately approved by 
the more intelligent planners of new 
buildings. The ‘* American - basement 
house ”’ is now the prevalent style. 


THE PLANS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 

In planning the stories of houses built 
in city blocks the few possible arrange- 
ments are somewhat obvious. Yet the 
planning may be revised, and where ev- 
ery inch is of consequence it is worthy 
of much study and patient thought. 

There is much to be said for the famil- 
iar plans of our ancestors. Let Fig. I. be 
the second story of a New York louse of 
1860 or thereabout. For the purposes of 
a moderate -sized family it is very hard 
to improve upon that disposition. Two 
large bedrooms, one small room, which 
may be a ‘‘ hall bedroom” or a dressing- 
room or asewing-room, and a bath-room— 
that, with a passage between the large 
bedrooms giving a draught of air and 
affording an excellent chance for closets 
with shelves and with hooks for hanging 
up garments—that is the plan which 
really fills most of the requirements. To 
throw the whole front into one large 
room, as is often done, is only admissible 
where the family is very small. It is 
singular how much a house seems to be 
crowded by this change. 

The principal floor which accompanies 
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such a bedroom floor as the above was, 
of course, generally of the old high-stoop 
plan, at least in New York. One such 
plan is given in Fig. Il. This plan un- 
derwent several minor changes. About 
1840, and before, the forty-foot stretch of 
drawing-rooms was divided by a partition 
with folding-doors, and as these doors 
swung open and occupied space in the 
length of the rooms, a kind of closet was 
arranged behind each door, so that the 
two Lalves of the drawing-room were 
divided by more than a mere partition- 
wall. This was a common arrangement 
in Philadelphia, at least as regards the 
two parlors, for in that case the dining- 
room in the rear was not common, and 
the back parlor was often used as a din- 
ing-room. In this usual and really very 
convenient plan (Fig. III.), it must be re- 
membered that the back building played a 
great part. The dining-room was some- 
times in this extension, and the rooms 
used for kitchen and laundry and their 
appurtenances were always there. From 
1850 on, the folding-doors were 
replaced by sliding-doors, and 
the closets disappeared. This 
was the type adopted in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia in 
some handsome houses much 
earlier than 1855, as, for in- 
stance, in those fronting on 
Washington Square in New 
York, and those in Clinton 
Place, Brevoort Place, etc.; but 
the almost universal acceptance 
of the type might be put down 
as of 1850. From 1860 on, the 
siiding-doors also tended to dis- 
appear, and the two parlors ap- 
peared as one long drawing- 
room, sometimes with a screen 
of plaster columns, or, in less 
expensive houses, a transom 
overhead boxed down with hol- 
low wood-work and ornamental 
plastering, which seemed to di- 
vide the long room into two. 
As early as 1870 this plan was 
modified as shown in Fig. IV. 
The dining-room was turned in 
the house so as to be a contin- 
uation of the parlor, and there 
resulted then a house with a par- 
lor diminished in length from 





exactly the same width. This arrange- 
ment left the butler’s pantry at the end 
of the staircase hall, and allowed this im- 
portant room to have a good window. 
All these were modifications of the high- 
stoop house. 


THE REASON FOR THE HIGH-STOOP HOUSE 


The high-stoop house remained so long 
in vogue for a reason that is interesting 
historically. It is a reminiscence, a con- 
tinuation in popular use in our cities of 
the simple house built on the lines of the 
country house in old country-village-like 
Dutch New Amsterdam and British New 
York. 

There is a marked difference between 
the plans of a country house and a city 
house. In the country it is customary 
all over the world, whenever violence is 
not to be feared, to put the principal 
rooms in the ground-story—that is to say, 
in the story raised not more than a couple 
of feet above the level of the ground. 
French chateaux of the less pretentious 
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FIG. V. FIG. VII. 


forty to thirty or even twenty- A combination of the high stoop and the American basement, in 

; lini % a New York house built to accommodate the library of a scholar. 
eight feet, and a cining-room of Fig. V. is the principal story, Fig. VI. the basement story, and Fig. 
nearly the same length and of VII. the second story. 
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FIG, VIII. FIG. IX. 


An early American basement (1863) in a 25-foot 
house. Fig. VIII. Entrance-floor. Fig. 1X. Principal 
floor. 


type, English country houses, both large 
and small, German Landhiuser, and 
even, in spite of long tradition, Italian 
villas of the present day, are planned in 
this way. It is true that exceptions oc- 
cur; in England as well as in France 
drawing-rooms are sometimes on the up- 
per floor; but it still remains the rule to 
place all the rooms for family life and 
for entertainment on the ground - floor. 
In cities the reverse is the case. In Eng- 
land it is everywhere assumed that the 
rooms of ceremony should be at the head 
of the first flight of stairs, and not near 
the front door, nor on the same floor with 
it. In the Continental cities of Europe 
there are no private houses except private 
hotels of sumptuous appointment. The 
private house, in the English and Amer- 
ican sense, is so rare that it may be said 
not to exist in the well-built portions of 
large cities. The family of moderate 
means on the Continent of Europe lives, 
of course, in a city ‘* flat,” or in a country 
house with windows on all sides. 

The reason why English city houses 
have their rooms of elegance and enter- 
tainment out of the way of the street 
door is, one would think, obvious. It is 
the natural desire for retirement and pri- 
vacy. The reason why American house- 
owners in the Colonial times built with 
their drawing-rooms beside the street door 
is obvious too: it is that the towns were 
for a long time open and free, not crowd- 
ed, not stately or citylike in lay-out. The 
reason why this plan took strong hold 
and remained in fashion until a recent 
day in New York is, of course, the com- 


parative rarity of trained servants, and, 
one might say, of trained mistresses of 
the household as well. To say good-by to 
your visitor at the drawing-room door and 
to leave him to make a journey through 
a hall and down a long staircase and out 
at the front docr has been difficult for the 
American housewife, in view of the fact 
that she has had to trust that visitor to 
an uninstructed servant without tradi- 
tions and without the acquired habit of 
seeing the visitor out, or else to trust him 
to his own devices and to his own inge- 
nuity in turning the right door- knobs 
and not bolting himself in the more firm- 
ly the longer he works. No doubt the 
same difficulty still exists to a certain ex- 
tent in our half-formed community, but 
that it is partly disappearing is evident 
from the rapid increase in the number of 
American-basement houses. That houses 
of this latter plan are the more agreeable 
ones, whether for residence or for enter- 
tainment, need hardly be urged. Every 
one can remember the disagreeables of 
living, of receiving, and of being received, 
in houses of which the entrance-door was 
opposite the drawing-room door. Every 
one can remember the annoyance of hav 
ing the principal rooms used by the fam- 
ily overlooked, in a sense, by any casual 
bearer of a message who might be wait- 
ing in the passage. Every one can re- 
member his own forlorn entrance with 
dripping umbrella and turned-up trousers 
into a hall already filled with guests over- 
flowing from the drawing-room on one 
side and the dining-room on the other. 





























FIG. X. FIG XI. 


A modern adaption of Figs. VIII. and IX. for a 20- 
foot lot. Fig. X. Principal story. Fig. X1. First bed- 
room story. 
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A COMBINATION OF THE HIGH STOOP AND 
THE FRENCH BASEMENT. 

It may be well to give one instance, a 
very good one, of a house which combines 
the advantages of the high stoop and the 

: French basement. This (Figs. V., VI., 
VII.) is a house erected in New York by 
Messrs. Brunner and Tryon for occupation 
by a professor of Columbia University, 
and it is worthy of special notice because, 
being built on a twenty-five-foot lot, it 
gives ali that a scholar and the possessor of 
an important library requires in addition 
to the usual accommodation for a family. 
There are ten risers between the level of 
3 the sidewalk and the level of the first 
t floor—that is to say, the first story is 
raised at least six feet above the side- 
walk. The reader may, if he is interest- 
ed in such matters, notice the ingenuity 
shown in giving to the vestibule a suffi- 
cient landing outside of the inner doors, 









































FIG. XII. FIG. XIII, 





3 An American basement on a 22-foot lot of great 
s Sent, showing the notable development of a square 
hall in the middle of the house. Fig. XII. Entrance- 

floor. Fig. XIII. Principal floor. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF FIGURES XII. AND XIII. 


while still the outer or night doors have 
room to swing back against the wall, 
where they remain during the day, leav- 
ing only the glazed ‘‘storm-doors” closed. 
Fig. V. shows the first floor. It will be 
noticed how the dining-room is widened 
at the expense of the hall in such a way 
as to leave but a narrow corridor leading 
to the library, which corridor, however, 
is amply sufficient for the requirements 
of the situation. This library is very 
high, seventeen or eighteen feet, with a 
gallery to enable the student to reach the 
second tier of cases, and it has small win- 
dows high in the wall above the great 
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THE EXTERIOR OF FIGURES XIV. 
AND XV. 


fireplace, as well as one of normal size and 
situation looking into the court. This 
large room has also a skylight to diffuse 
light over all the cases. As may be sup- 
posed, the window looking on the court 
is especially arranged for the scholar’s 
work-table. Beneath this library there is 
a large book-room in the basement story, 
Fig. VI., which in this house, as in a 
high-stoop house, is not the story of en- 
trance. A staircase shown in Fig. VI. 
leads down to this book-room, which is, 
indeed, a place for all that subsidiary 
work and for that as yet unshaped ma- 
terial of the student which are hardly 
presentable in the library proper. In 
Fig. VII., the second-story plan of this 
house, there is a family sitting-room in 
front and a bedroom in the rear. The 
closets between are in every way like 


library in one. 
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those shown in Fig. I., except that, being 
more spacious, they afford more room for 
a wash-stand, making of each separate 
compartment a sufficient dressing-room. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN BASEMENT. 

Architects who plan according to an 
intelligent sense of the needs of culti- 
vated families have always felt the su- 
periority of relegating the entrance-door 
to the story below the principal rooms. 
Fig. VIII. is the ground-story, and Fig. 
IX. the story next above, of a twenty 
five-foot house which was planned in 
this manner more than thirty years ago. 
It was worked out between the person 
proposing to build and an architect of 
radical tendencies. It gives an ideal ar- 
rangement for a family of moderate size 
who desire, above all things, quiet even 
ings. The front room on the ground-floor 
is what we call a reception-room, the 
‘‘parlor” above is the sitting-room and 
Evidently an influence 


akin to the English preference for quiet 
and privacy was at work here, as there 
is no other room entitled ‘* parlor,” 


and 


FIG. XIV. FIG. XV. 

Planned with a large and lofty room for musical e! 
tertainments. Fig. XIV. Entrance-floor. Fig. X\ 
Principal fioor. 





THE BUILDING OF THE 


nodrawing-room. Theservants’ staircase, 
carried from cellar to attic, is a conven- 
ience which our American city houses 
should possess more often than they do. 
It is worth an effort and some sacri- 
fice to get the servants’ staircase into 
working order. A dumb-waiter going 
from cellar to attic makes this staircase 
less essential, but is a fire-trap, and, ac- 
cording to the present law, must be 
built with special precautions. The 
modern electric elevator, as adapted to 
the private house, was not known when 
this plan was made. In this plan the 
main staircase has the unusual arrange- 
ment—an arrangement which will be ob- 
jected to by many—of being built in be- 
tween walls for the whole ascent to the 
principal story. This was so arranged 
partly on account of the good disposition 
possible for the toilet-rooms, which by this 
arrangement could be lighted by plate- 
glass lights in the floor of the hall above, 
and partly by a feeling shared by owner 
and architect that a staircase between two 











FIG, XVI. FIG. XVII. 


Planned for a physician, with the entrance-floor 
given up to study and professional occupations. Fig. 
XVI. Entrance-floor. Fig. XVII. Principal story. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF FIGURES XVI. AND XVII 


walls was not a disagreeable thing. If 
the staircase be wide enough, it was rea 
soned, it is good to go up between two 
solid walls, especially for the stairs of the 
first story. The effect is stately, and the 
stairs may be of stone without great cost. 
The arrangement would be objected to 
by many owners nowadays, who would, 
for the sake of having an open hall 
around the staircase, do away with the 
toilet-rooms on that floor altogether, or 
crowd them into insufficient corners. In 
the principal story the hall is wholly 
open, and it was intended that the prin 
cipal stairs should be carried up to the 
top of the house. It would be easy to 
avoid some expense by stopping these 
stairs at the next floor above the princi- 
pal story. It was intended that the li- 
brary should be the family sitting-room, 
and that in this and in the dining-room, 
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FIG. XVIII. 


An original treatment of the American basement. 


Basement stories, 


with some additional space given by the 
arrangement of the hall between the two, 
the common life of the family should be 
led. The library ceiling is divided by 
two heavy girders, and it was intended 
to hang a curtain beneath that one of 
them which is nearest to the door, thus 
separating on occasion the inner part, 
fourteen by sixteen feet, from that which 
would then form a lobby. 


MODERN AMERICAN BASEMENTS. 


Fig. X. shows a modification of this 
plan for a twenty-foot house, which mod- 
ification was made consciously in the 
year 1896. In this case the toilet-room 
has disappeared, except for a very small 
closet with a wash-basin in it in the rear 
of the stairease hall. The plan otherwise 
will be found to agree very closely with 
the larger and earlier plan. Fig. X. 
shows the principal story and Fig. XI. 
the third story of the same house. In 
both of these schemes the same general 
idea prevails, namely, that the ground- 
floor reception-room or ** parlor” should 
serve for formal callers and for persons 
visiting the house on matters of business. 


In this way the story above is kept free 
for the family and for those persons wiio 
are received into their intimacy, and kept 
free also for entertainment, which in so 
small a house must be limited as to the 
number of guests. The superiority in 
comfort, and in the feeling of quiet, and 
of a certain removal from the street noise, 
the street mud, and the street annoyances, 
which the placing of the principal rooms 
involves, seems as obvious to the student 
as it is found to be in practice. The 
strange thing about it all is that for so 
many years the great Eastern cities have 
gone on with the high-stoop house in its 
different varieties, spending untold sums 
of money on cut-stone stoops and on half- 
sunk areas faced everywhere with cut 
stone, all of which is avoided by the other 
scheme, while the result, both within and 
without, has been the reverse of stately, 
the reverse of dignified, and generally de- 
structive of external beauty. 

An enlargement of this scheme for a 
twenty-two-foot lot of great depth is 
shown in Fig. XII. This is the ground 
floor of a house by Messrs. Frank Miles 
Day and Brother. In this the reception- 
room plays the same part as in the plan 
Fig. VIIL, and in the corresponding 
ground-story of the smaller house given 
in Figs. X. and XI. Back of this recep 
tion-room is one of those square halls, 
made as large as the width of the lot al 


FIG. XIX. FIG. XX 


Principal story and first bedroom story of the le{t- 
hand house in Fig XVIII 
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which, since 
1880, have been so 
very fashionable. 
Ascending a_ few 
steps in the rear of 
this square hall, with 
its fireplace and bay- 
window, one enters a 
passage leading to 
the dining-room, and 
the whole house is 
found to prolong it- 
self to about one hun- 
dred and sixteen feet 
of clear depth, or 
length. Ascending 
the main staircase, 
which begins with 
the five steps leading 
from the square hall 


low Ss, 


to the upper passage, 
one reaches the land 
ing of the principal 


story, Fig. XIII. The 
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peculiarities of this story are 
that a library occupies the 
greater part of the rear exten 
sion, while the front room is 
left free to form a very large 
drawing-room, if that should 
be desired. This would make 
a really noble room for a nar 
row city lot, more than twenty 
feet in clear width and forty 
two feet long. The plan 
shows great refinement, great 
thoughtfulness, and _ intelli 
gent adaptation in every part. 


THE SQUARE HALL IN CITY 
HOUSES. 
At the same time there is 
exception to be taken to this 
common invasion of the small 
city house by that square hall 
of which mention has been 
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made. as it has 
been during the last fif- 
teen years, it is open to 


Popular 


the serious objection 
that a very large part of 
the cubic contents of the 
house is given up to a 
room which cannot be 
private because it is a 
thoroughfare, which is 
hard to furnish properly 
and comfortably for the 
same reason, which is 
hard to warm,and which 
is still much more than 
is required for the pur- 
poses of a passageway. 
The true doctrine is, 
probably, that the city 
house should have its 
rooms as large as prac- 
ticable and its corri- 
dors as narrow as prac 
ticable; the true doc- 
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trine is that the corridors and _ stair 
case, halls and passages, should be not 
larger than it is found essential to make 
them for the moving in and out of 
pieces of furniture. If they are large 
enough for that, they are large enough 
for all other practical purposes, and for 
elegance as well as for comfort; the 
rooms themselves should receive all the 
available space. These rooms, capable of 
having doors which can be left open or 
kept shut at will, not liable to be made to 
serve as thorouglifares, each one more or 
less independent of the others — these 
rooms are what should receive the best 
work of the decorator, and it is they 
which should contain the furniture and 
the works of art which the members of 
the family care for. It is no doubt an 
admirable thing to have a great hall, or 
even a lighted corridor, in 
which may stand the cabinets, the carved 
chests, and the supplementary bookcases, 
which have not so appropriate a place in 
any room; but such halls and such cor- 
ridors are the essential glory of the large 
country house, and the fact must be ad- 
mitted that a city house built upon a 
twenty-two-foot lot, and with windows in 
front on the street and in the rear on the 


long and 


back yard, and nowhere else, does not al- 
low of such opportunities for display. The 
house shown in Figs. V. and VI. com- 
pares advantageously in its economy of 


in hall and staircase with the 
shown in Figs. XII. and XIIL.; 
for everything yields to spacious living 
rooms. 


space 
house 


PLANS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
OWNER’S REQUIREMENTS 


THE 


Fig. XIV., in many ways an unusual 
plan, offers a remarkably successful ex- 
ample of a special purpose thoroughly 
carried out. It was desired to provide ina 
twenty-five-foot house with independent 
walls one very large and lofty room for 
musical entertainments, and still to ac- 
commodate a small family comfortably. 
The design is by. Messrs. Howard and 
Cauldwell. Fig. XIV. is the ground-floor 
of this house. The central hall, to whieh 
objection has been made, exists indeed, 
but it is diminished to what seems al- 
most a thwartwise passage, out of which, 
however, the stairs go up in a very state- 
ly fashion, reaching a landing above 
which has certainly all the conditions of 
great elegance. The upper story, Fig. 
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XV., shows this landing, from which ae- 
cess is had to the dining-room in the rear 
and to the music-room in the front. This 
fine room, twenty-two feet wide and for- 
ty feet long in the clear, and three feet 
six inches higher than the other rooms in 
this story, such as the dining-room, with 
two great windows on the front, a small 
one opposite them on a court, and a very 
large doorway opening on the landing, 
which itself has a window—this room is 
well worth the sacrifice of something. It 
cannot be said, however, that any serious 
loss of comfort or elegance elsewhere in 
the house is easy to point out. This set 
of rooms on the principal floor completes 
the accommodations for family life and 
for society. There are but few bedrooms, 
but this is because more were not needed. 
The scheme is full of interest, and 
been worked out in minute detail with 
admirable results. 

Fig. XVI. shows the ground-floor and 
Fig. XVII. the principal story of a house 
in West Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 
built upon a twenty -five-foot lot by 
Messrs. Heins and La Farge. The re- 
quirements of the owner, a physician, in- 
volved a somewhat unusual plan. the 
ground-floor being practically abandoned 
to study and professional occupations. 
There is nothing in the rooms or their 
arrangement to make this story other 
than agreeable for family use, but it is 
specially arranged for a 
large practice. The story above, devoted 
to the living-rooms of the family, is re- 
markably simple, having only a few, and 
those very large and open apartments. 
The parlor and the dining-room are sep- 
arated by a large open hall, which to 
many persous would seem objectionable, 
for the reasons given with regard to the 
square hall in Fig. XII. To the present 
writer it seems that the house would be 
more agreeable with that hall divided 
into the stairease itself, made as small as 
practicable, and a room connecting the 
parlor with the dining-room. It is, liow- 
ever, quite well known that this, though 
always preferred in English cities, is con 
sidered contracted by many Americans, 
who prefer the more open arrangement 
of a house even at the cost of some loss 
of retirement. Such houses, intended for 
professional men, may also be arranged 
with two separate entrances, one for 
guests of the family and one for business 
visitors, but always on the understanding 


has 


physician in 
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that the kitchen entrance is by means of 
a front area and a passage through the 
sub-basement, or by means of an alley. 


BACK ALLEYS. 

This scheme of a back alley has never 
been adopted in New York. 
in Boston, and is not uncommon in Phila- 
The advantages of the plan are 


It is known 


del phia, 
obvious, but it is urged that a city or a 
quarter so arranged is more difficult to 


As for the space required, if the 
and with 
their approaches be reckoned up for all 


police. 
passageways front entrances 
the houses in a block, it will perhaps be 
found that an alley through the centre of 
the block would On the 
other hand, the arrangement which has 
been made in some parts of London, by 
which all the ground in the heart of the 
block, upon which the back windows look, 
turned into 
continuous garden 

the adoption of this 
admirable 
would bar 


be a saving. 


IS one 


scheme 

out the 
back alley, as also 
our American system 
of doing the family 
washing in the house. 
London has its wash- 
ing, and therefore its 
drying,done faraway 
in the country, out 
of the reach of the 
**blaeks.” 

AN ORIGINAL TREAT 
MENT OF THE 
AMERICAN BASEMENT. 

An instance of the 
high development of 
the American - base- 
ment plan is to be 
seen in Fig. XVIII., 
in which is shown the 
ground-story of two 
houses built side by 
side by Messrs. Babb, 
Cook, and Willard. 
Our special interest 
is with the house on 
the left hand, the 
shorter house of the 
two, which measures 
in extreme length, 
including the bay- 
window, seventy- 
eight feet outside of 
the walls. The pro- 
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jection of the bay- window is six feet, 
and if the built out to the 
street-line, with the bay-window project 
ing into the space generally allowed for 


house were 


areas and stoops, there would be a back 
yard of twenty-eight feet left out of a 
hundred - foot lot. in 
tion is peculiar in two ways: first, it 
set back many feet from the street-line; 
and, in place, a twenty-foot 
passageway is reserved between it and the 


The house ques- 


is 
the second 
house nearest on the left. This passage- 
way allows of windows in the gable wall, 
and, what is more important as influencing 
the general plan of the house, it serves 
the purpose of the back alley described 
above by giving access to the kitchen 
without the necessity of a servants’ door 
in the front. This house is built on a 
thirty-foot lot, but, so far as this ground- 
story is concerned, a similar plan could 
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Clinton and Russell, architects 
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AMERICAN BASEMENTS WITH DETAILS IN THE COLONIAL STYLE. 


McKim, Mead, and White, architects 


be used for a much narrower lot without 
much serious alteration. 

The house adjoining on the right was 
limited in its plan in a still more unusual 
way. The large open place in front, be- 
tween this house and its next adjoining 
neighbor, was reserved by previous agree- 
ment of the lot-owners. The extremely 
ingenious and agreeable entrance to this 
house, the porch and its columns mask- 
ing, as it were, the open grating through 
which access is given to the kitchen de- 
partment, is well worthy of attention; 
but it does not often happen that such 
conditions exist in city houses. The oth- 
er house, that to the left, is the one which 
concerns us more nearly. Fig. XIX. 
gives the principal story. This story is 
much more modified than was the base- 
ment by the position of that very laud- 
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feature the 
side-light the 
foot alley. It is 


able possible 


on twenty- 
used for 
only, but the 
library would be a very 
different thing without the 
little window, which 
projects three feet beyond 
the line of the wall. Still, 
the plan might exist on 
its present lines, and even 
be thought a good and 
satisfactory without 
We are 
so accustomed to middle 
rooms, which are lighted by 
borrowed light, and which 
are of the most use in the 
evening, that it would not 
startle any one to see this 
plan carried out without 
the side window, as_ it 
would have to be if an- 
other house adjoined this 
one on the left hand. Fig. 
XX. is the principal bed- 
room floor, and is also 
very interesting to the stu- 
dent of careful planning. 
For it is to be observed 
that this house is full of 
delicate refinements in the 
way cf provision for every 
possible requirement, and 
also of what might almost 
be called artistic touches in 
the manipulation and per- 
fecting of the plan. 


one room 


bay - 


one, 


this side - light. 


GOOD BUILDING WITH MODERN MATERIALS 

In the modern houses Figs. V.—XX. 
the partitions are probably of incom- 
bustible material so far as their mere 
construction goes—that is to say, they 
are made of blocks of porous terra-cotta, 
or of cement, or of plaster spread upon 
and keyed into wire lath secured to slen- 
der iron uprights, or in some such way 
are built without the use of wood. Their 
external fittings, their baseboards, door- 
trims, and doors, remain of course as 
wooden and as combustible as ever. It 
is to be expected that the use of fire-proof 
materials will tend to simplify our house 
plans, and to do away with such little 
delicacies of arrangement as one sees in 
the partition between the dining-room 
and butler’s pantry, Fig. XIX., to effect 
which the carpenter has only to saw off 








hig studs to measure, and knock in his 
nails at head and foot. These consider- 
ations lead the thought to the essential 
matter of good building under the new 
circumstances. We abandon the familiar 
carpenter-work of the past. It will be 
doubly difficult to secure sufficiently good 
materials and workmanship, sufficient so- 
lidity and sufficient permanence. 

From the Colonial period until the 
present day nine-tenths of American 
house-building is the carpenter's doing; 
the carpenter calls on the mason for his 
small contribution to the structure, just 
as he calls on the slater for the final 
touch to the roof. Even in some of our 
cities only the outer and principal walls 
are of masonry, and everything within 
the outer walls is of wood, at least in its 
construction. This way of building is a 
relic of the exclusive use of carpenter- 
work natural to a new country with 
abundant forests, and was characteristic 
everywhere of American building in the 
old time. When Chicago was swept 
away by a conflagration in 1871, it was 
noted that some of the seemingly brick- 
built blocks of houses were of brick only 
on their four external faces, the party- 
walls between the dwellings being them- 
selves of studs, lath, and plaster. Such 
a group of houses would burn like one 
house. When Boston lost the greater part 
of its business quarter in 1872 the news- 
papers talked in their usual careless way 
about fire-proof buildings having melted 
before the flames, when in reality those 
five-story business buildings also were 
merely carpenter- built structures, with 
external facings of granite replacing the 
brick. It was hard for people to believe 
that what they called a brick house or a 
granite wareliouse was in reality a mere 
mass of light wood-work, so ingeniously 
combined in hollow floors and hollow 
partitions that the fire would run hori- 
zontally along the one, and vertically 
from floor to floor along the other. 
The original American house was sim- 
ply bailt by a carpenter, and so is the 
present American house of small cost 
anywhere outside of the great cities. 
The necessity of supplying a different 
material has been felt in the cities, and 
masonry of one kind or another has re- 
placed studs and clapboards for the outer 
walls, but still the tradition of our build- 
ers is wood-work— wood-work wherever 
it can be used. Only slightly have the 
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fire laws and building laws of the cities 
checked this disposition to make every- 
thing of wood. Even to this day, what 
we call a fire-proof building has wood- 
en doors, wooden flooring, wooden sash, 
wooden architraves to doors and win- 
dows, and but slight is the effort made to 
replace these finishings and furnishings 
with any other material. The partitions 
themselves, however, are often, in the best 
class of city houses as well as in public 
buildings, made now of incombustible 
material, and this under requirement of 
law, or for the sake of diminished insur- 
ance rates, or, finally, to avoid the shrink- 
ing and settling of wood framing. 

The traditions of the carpenter -shop 
have always been fairly sound. The 
floors of our dwelling-houses are abun- 
dantly solid; the wood-work of the parti- 
tions, the furring, and the finishing are 
generally as good as could be asked. It 
is true that very many houses, run up 
rapidly for sale at a low price, were care- 
lessly built in those days, but there were 
plenty of well-built houses too. It is 
the mason-work that fails. The would- 
be buyer of a good house finds it hard 
to avoid thin walls of brick hastily 
thrown together, with a very insufficient 
amount of mortar, and with the ,most 
careless and hasty bricklaying. The 
twenty-five-foot brick house, with brown- 
stone front and somewhat stately ap- 
pointments within and without, is found 
very soon to have flues so defective that 
the house itself and its neighbor on one 
side or the other side are both endanger- 
ed. In one such house, costing with the 
ground it stood upon $65,000, when the 
fire in the furnace was lighted for the first 
time, the smoke poured in dense volumes 
into the principal story, both of the house 
itself and of its next neighbor. The 
wood-work of tlie pantry on one side and 
of the drawing-room on the other was 
hastily cut and torn away, and the cause 
was found to be in a brick which had 
never even been put rightly into its place 
in the wall, but which projected a little 
way diagonally, leaving a wide-open joint 
at eitherend. In another such house, al- 
though the walls separating the large 
rooms from the entrance-hall and _ pas- 
sages were of brick-work throughout, and 
although the floor beams of basement 
and principal story were amply solid and 
massive, and set closely enough to meet 
all possible requirements, yet the floors 
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gave way and lost their level to a notice- 
able extent immediately upon taking the 
weight of ordinarily heavy furniture. In 
this case the brick-work in general was 
fairly good, and the carpenter-work was 
all that could be desired, but the respon- 
sibility of giving to the floor beams a 
proper support on the brick wall had been 
met by neither carpenter nor mason—the 
supports of the beams had been brought 
level by small pieces of half-rotten slate; 
and when a few pounds of additional 
weight were laid upon each beam, the 
ends of the beams settled down into the 
imperfectly laid course of brick below. 
A catalogue of such instances of careless 
building as this might be made, with 
chapter and verse, with date and place, 
for every item; but it is unnecessary. 
Every householder knows what careless 
work goes into the houses which he and 
his friends buy ready-made, and sell again 
when they cannot endure them any long- 
er. Indeed, this careless way of building 
comes of the ready-made house, just as 
careless workmanship is apt to be put into 
the ‘‘ reach-me-down ” garment, the ‘‘ just- 
as-good” bicycle, and the ready-made ar- 
ticle of any sort. 


CHANGES OF PLAN NECESSITATED BY 
MODERN MATERIALS. 


Some not inconsiderable changes in 
plan will result from the general use of 
incombustible material and better work- 


manship. A comparison of a carefully 
planned private house of France, or of 
any country or district where masonry is 
used much more freely and readily, and 
where there is much less wood-work than 
with us, will show a remarkable simpli- 
city of plan. For good or for evil, such 
a tendency will inevitably result as the 
work of our builders grows more dur- 
able and permanent in character. It 
will be less easy to furnish the house- 
keeper with little closets in many corners 
and with large ones set anywhere at her 
discretion, and with their doors coming 
exactly where she likes to have them. 
On the other hand, she will be much less 
annoyed by dust and by smells rising 
from the lower stories through the whole 
house. The loss of closets may perhaps 
be partly avoided by new inventions fur- 
nishing light and cheap partitions of in- 
combustible material. The gain will be 
certain and permanent. It will be hard- 
er to put bell-pulls or bell- knobs, the 
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mouths of speaking-tubes, and the open- 
ings for gas in the places which the own- 
er desires, because the superintendents of 
the future will be less willing to allow 
the scandalous cutting of long channels 
in solid brick-work—even horizontal chan- 
nels two inches deep, as the custom has 
been; even the piercing of brick with 
holes for the passage of pipes will not 
be allowed, as this is too often allowed 
at present. Such walls will not, we may 
be sure, be cut through and through, 
with great ragged holes in the critical 
part of the superincumbent load upon 
an arch, and actually invading the 
haunch or the crown of the arch itself. 
Elevators and dumb-waiters must here 
after be built in with solid fire - proof 
shafts from top to bottom, and this wil] 
consume space, as well as add to the in 
itial cost. Of all of these subjects there 
will be a fuller treatment in a second 
article of this series. For the present it 
must suffice that the reader’s attention be 
called to the importance of thorough-going 
work on the part of his architect. Plan- 
ning must not be slighted, as it is too 
often slighted now; but the architect who 
is employed to design a private house, 
large or small, must be held to the loyal 
discharge of his duty. It must be under 
stood that he will give the same personal 
and minute attention to making the house 
comfortable, convenient, and what it is 
required to be, as his contemporary the 
physician gives his own best attention 
and all the fruits of his training to save 
life and to relieve disease. The archi- 
tect is not hereafter to be let off with a 
pretty set of drawings, delicate and ex 
quisitely finished, and showing a house 
whose general features are what the own- 
er thinks he wants. No requirement of 
the housekeeper is so small as to be un- 
worthy of the architect's attention; and 
if it be desired that the butler’s pantry 
be arranged in this and not in anothe 
way, it is for the architect to bring that 
about, or else to point out to the owner 
the reasons why it cannot be done. Own 
ers must be reasonable too; there is no 
doubt about that. There are many things 
which are impracticable, and many more 
which it is unreasonable to ask, and of 
these there must be question by-and-by ; 
but the point now under consideration is 
the need of the employing an architect 
who will take a pleasure in doing his full 
duty in the planning of a new dwelling. 
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I. 
FTER all the stir and bustle, the de- 
t\ lays and the excitement, attending 
the setting out of a convoy upon a taran- 
tass journey of such length, at last we 
galloped out of Irkutsk, passing under the 
archway of the eastern gate, over which 
is written, in great letters, ‘‘ This is the 
way to the ocean.” Under this legend 
stands the proud name of Muravieff of 
the Amur, who first traced the path we 
are to follow, and won the empire we are 
entering upon. 

‘*The Westerlings bottled us up in Eu- 
rope,” said an officer of the Guards who 
shared my tarantass, ‘‘and there they 
would not let us have a water-front either 
upon the northern or southern seas; but 
we have turned up all right on the Pacif- 
ic, and I wonder what they will do about 
it?”? Then he resumed his papiro, and 
relapsed into the silence which he had 
hitherto always observed, seemingly nota 
little embarrassed at the outburst of ex- 
ultation into which the sight of the tri- 
umphal arch had betrayed him. But the 
other members of the convoy were less 
reserved; they flung their caps wildly in 
the air, and as one man shouted the gruff 
Russian hurrah; and I shouted too, for 
after crossing Siberia, the interminable 
low-lying land with its invariable monot- 
onous stretches of yellow swamp and 
gray steppe, I too was glad to know we 
were on the way to the ocean, ever-chan- 
ging and beautiful, even though it still lay 
hundreds of miles away. 
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After many days in tarantass we em- 
barked in crazy native boats manned by 
Buriat rowers, and crossed that strange 
inland maelstrom of mysterious turbulent 
water which is known as Lake Baikal; 
then we came to the Amur, the noble and 
majestic stream which gives easy access to 
the heart of Asia, even as our own Missis- 
sippi does to the innermost lands of the 
Western Continent. Here our convoy em- 
barked upon a large flat-bottomed river 
steamer of great power, and in the course 
of the restful, idle days which followed 
we had time and opportunity to become 
better acquainted with our fellow-passen- 
gers. There travelled in the company 
all sorts and conditions of men, but prin- 
cipally representatives of those interest- 
ing, strongly marked types to be met 
with always upon the frontiers of civil- 
ization. Here I saw again, as in western 
America and in southern Africa, the 
stalwart pioneers of our civilization, and 
in the background the drooping, van- 
ishing figures of the dying aborigines, 
men of the inferior races who have run 
their course, who have no part in the 
future. With us there travelled miners 
and gold-diggers from the washings of 
Blagovechensk, traders and trappers re- 
turning with their pelf from the desolate 
delta of the Lena, and peddlers haggling 
over kopecks—the millionaires of the next 
decade; and also, alas, convicts chained 
together and to the deck upon which they 
crouched. There was a French engineer 
from the great School of Mines, who had 
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been sent to spy out the new land and re- 
port upon its wealth and resources to a 
syndicate of bankers; and there were one 


or two who, like myself, came into the new 
land, which had been so recently made 
accessible, with no higher motive than 
curiosity—to have a look at a new play- 
ground. By farthe greater number of the 
passengers, however, were officers of the 
army or of the civil administration, and 
these, because they wore the Tsar's cloth 
in such a mixed gathering, soon exhibit- 
ed somewhat exclusive tendencies. They 
messed together, and between meals, as 
well as from night to morning, played 
sards, drank tea from the samovar that 
was always steaming, and smoked their 
papiros cigarettes. 

The passengers with whom I was fre- 
quently thrown, and whose company I 
certainly most enjoyed, were two sisters 
of the mendicant order of St. Catherine, 
who, living upon the coarsest of 
bread, and drinking the bitter, unfiltered 
water of the swamp land, were travelling 
as best they could, on foot when no other 
means of transportation was forth-coming, 


rye 


across the great:lone land, begging for 
alms in His name and for His glory, to 
complete the great church and shrine of 
St. Dimitri in Kieff. They wore an ex- 
tremely picturesque and medigyval, but 
certainly a most unbecoming garb. To 
wear it in publie was of itself convincing 
proof that the sisters had risen superior to 
one of the most popular, and I think most 
amiable, weaknesses of their sex. Theircos- 
tume was black, all black, a skirt reaching 
a few inches below the knee, and a loose 
blouse falling over it from the shoulders. 
Around the waist they wore heavy lea- 
ther belts,as broad and as thick as a horse’s 
girth, to which was attached a battered 
and weather-worn tin box, inseribed with 
the cry I so often heard from their lips, 
‘*Do alms, I pray you, for the glory of 
God and the chureh of St. Dimitri.” In 
keeping with their mission of self-sacri- 
fice, the mendicant sisters travelled with 
the steerage, exposed to wind and wea- 
ther, the burning sun and the driving rain, 
upon the open deck. Here I often joined 
them as they sat together with the con- 
victs, chained and manacled, and marked 
by that most disfiguring symbol of their 
unfortunate condition, the head closely 
shaven on one side, while on the other 
the hair is allowed to grow luxuriantly. 
Around us, lolling in uncouth attitudes, 
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were crews of filthy Chinese and stolid 
Koreans, and representatives of all the 
other strange and barbarous nationalities 

the flotsam and jetsam of that labor mar 
ket of the Eastern world which has been 
drawn upon so widely to construct the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

They met my advances towards a bet 
ter acquaintance, particularly the elder, 
Sister Marta, in the most amiable man- 
ner. Though their minds were fully oc 
ecupied with the highest purpose of their 
pilgrimage, I could see they had toward 
me a feeling of friendliness, of course 
of a distinctly impersonal character. It 
was that tacit understanding and unex- 
pressed sympathy which, so far as my 
experience extends, never fails to mani 
fest itself when the men and the women 
of the new Eastern and the young West 
ern land are brought into contact by the 
accident of travel. But Nadia, the young 
er, would sink her eyes to the ground 
whenever I came near, and many days 
had passed before I knew their 
or heard the sound of her voice. It 
rings now in my ears as I listen, and the 
scene rises before me over which it 
breathed, though it is far away now and 
long ag Sailing through the still 
night, lulled by the soft music of the 
waves against the ship’s side, we were 
leaning against the railing, silent, under 
Suddenly 
we came around the sharp bend of tlie 
river, and were surprised to see the north 
bank ablaze with lights. As there was 
no settlement marked on the river chart. 
we knew we had come upon a construc 
tion camp of that wonderful work, the 
longest link in the chain of communica 
tion between peoples, the Trans-Siberian. 
As we steamed nearer we could distinctly 
see, in the lurid glare of the many pine 
torches, liundreds of men, white and yel 
low, soldiers, convicts, and free laborers, 
all armed alike with peaceful spade and 
shovel and hod, working through the 
night upon their gigantic task. By the 
side of the road-bed, and undisturbed by 
the noise, in the glare of the torches, slept 
their tired comrades of the day shift, and 
out of the darkness behind there came 
slowly, creeping from the shadow into 
the light and glare of the circle in which 
they worked, a great lumbering construc 
tion train. 

‘* How beautiful it is!” exclaimed Marta; 
‘“how glad I am to have lived to see it! 


color 


ago. 


the spell of the passing scenes. 





THE WAY 
This wonderful way of steam and of steel 
will make America and Siberia neigh- 
bors, and bring all the world together 
like kinsmen reunited after years of sep- 
aration and some misunderstanding, which 
will all vanish upon closer acquaintance.” 
Then, musingly: ‘‘I wonder what it is— 
this power, this miracle of steam? You 
know the poor Buriats say, ‘ "Tis accursed ; 
it comes from the evil one!’” 

‘*But we who see how it brings men 
together, and how it makes them kinder 
to their kin, we know ‘tis the seed of His 
fire.” 

It was Nadia who spoke, whose voice I 
heard for the first time. 

We talked on together for hours of our 
distant people and of our home lands, so 
far apart, yet drawing nearer day by day, 
and as we talked it suddenly dawned upon 
us that the story of America and the story 
of Siberia, the great neighbors across the 
Pacific, were in many respects the same. 

**In Siberia,” said Marta, carrying out 
the historical parallel upon which she 
loved to dwell into detail, ‘‘ there was 
Yermak and Khabaroff, who conquered 
the heathen lands and subjected their 
people to the cross. These were the first 
of the rough warriors who made smooth 
the way we follow. And in America?” 

‘* Cortez, Raleigh, De Soto, and Boone, 
and Clark, these are the men who dis- 
persed the Indians and overcame the still 
more powerful barriers and obstructive 
forces of the new and rugged land.” 

‘*Then with us in Siberia came Avou- 
kine, who led the dissenting Roskolniks 
from the Church of the strict ritual to the 
freer lands of the Amur, where they 
might worship their God according to 
the dictates of their conscience. And with 
you?” 

**With us there were many such— 
Winthrop and Williams, Penn and Cal- 
vert.” 

Nadia caught me by the arm, and said, 
so earnestly, ‘‘Teach me to say their 
blessed names, that I may tell our people 
of their brothers.” 

So I taught her, and right gladly. I 
loved to hear her repeat the familiar 
names in her strange accent; but in it all 
and over all there lay a shadow; I had 
an uneasy feeling in my heart —a con- 
sciousness that I was not acting quite 
fairly; that I was sailing in their goodly 
company under false pretences; that I 
should enlighten them as to the darkness 
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by which I was surrounded, in which J 
walked. 

‘**And how long will the doctrine of 
the Filioque keep us apart,’ said Nadia, 
‘‘and the Church of the East and the 
Church of the West from that union 


which would be strengthening to both? 
How long we have lived apart! 
to me a little thing, and yet so much of 


It seems 


unbrotherliness has sprung from it.” 
“Tis a great doctrine,” Marta, 
with some severity. ‘‘On one side is a 


said 


vital truth, and on the other a subversive 
error; but which it is I do not know; I 
know only that His truth will prevail, 
and the waves of error subside; and in 
the mean time we of Russia pray not only 
for His Church, nor yet only for Chris- 
tians, but for all men in His image cre- 
ated. And you? I believe so. I hope so.” 

Marta walked away. The question of 
doctrine had somewhat aroused her cru- 
sading spirit. ‘And now teach me again 
to say their blessed names,” said Nadia, 
with sweet insistence. 

All too few were the hours we spent 
together upon the forward deck, straining 
our eyes to spy out the new land through 
which we were passing, and I growing 
conscious of a desire springing up in my 
heart that this voyage through a new 
world might lead me into the haven of a 
life of which I had never dreamed before. 
How it was with me 1 only guessed one 
night as I overheard a group of officers 
discussing the rules of the order to which 
the sisters belonged. Theirs is not the 
allegiance of a lifetime, I heard them say ; 
their vows are not irrevocable; they give 
a number of years to charity, to the ser- 
vice of the Lord, much as do their bro- 
thers to the service and under the colors 
of the Great White Tsar; and then they 
return, each to her sphere, to brighten by 
their presence the simple, the almost 
saintly lives of the peasants in Holy Rus- 
sia. 

When next I saw Nadia something had 
happened; a change had come over me. 
Our intercourse had been so free, so 
frank, upon the old footing; but now I 
could no longer call her sister; there was 
profanation in the thought, the word. 
‘* Panya panjenka, my little lady,” I 
cried, as she came towards me this even- 
ing. These were simply the words of ad- 
dress to a gentlewoman which I knew 
were hers by the right of birth as well as 
by the achievement of culture, and yet her 
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eyes fell, and from that moment avoided 
mine. She became silent; the growing 
confidence was lost; her manner was con- 
strained; and when at last I asked in 
what I had been so unfortunate as to of- 
fend her, she looked at me and said, with 
eyes that read my soul and a voice of 
touching pathos and infinite dignity, 

‘*Oh, my brother, when you speak to 
me so, when you call me Panjenka, your 
eyes flash strangely, and I see that your 
thoughts are wandering; that you think 
to see before you another, and not the 
humble sister of St. Catherine’s order 
who wanders the world wide, seeking to 
save souls, and living only for that love 
which is charity.” 

I had forgotten; I never could remem- 
ber that, so I said nothing. 

One afternoon as we sat upon the deck, 
with the throng of the chattering Chinese 
and the silent gold-diggers from Blago- 
vechensk about us, we discovered that 
we who had met upon this frontier of our 
civilization were all three, by what was 
a strange coincidence, travelling in the 
same direction, towards the Holy Land. 
The sisters of St. Catherine had received 
permission, when their tour of the new 
colonies was completed, to return to Rus- 
sia by sea, and they expected to leave the 
Odessa steamer at Port Said, and to spend 
some weeks at the Russian hospice in the 
Holy City. 

‘*T too shall stop over in Palestine,” I 
said, ‘‘when Ihave sailed through the Spice 
Islands and the Malay Archipelago; but,” 
I added, ‘‘ I greatly fear I do not go there 
with those thoughts and aspirations which 
better become the pilgrim than the palm- 
er’s garb.” 

‘*Then why do you go, my brother, if 
you do not go to draw strength for the 
battle of life, and to show your faith be- 
fore all men?” 

Strange that the earnest, almost solemn 
tone of Nadia, which I now recall so vivid- 
ly, did not arrest the idle flow of my con- 
versation; but it did not, not until too late, 
not until I had given pain to her gentle 
heart. 

‘“Why do I go? Well, because I am 
possessed by a demon which I fear me no 
one can cast out; because I am the un- 
willing and yet the pliant slave of an ill- 
starred curiosity that compels me to hunt 
down my illusions and so destroy them 
one by one.” 

‘Forgive me, brother, if I speak severe- 
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ly, if my words wound, but I feel that it 
is unseemly and unworthy of you to ap- 
proach the sanctuary in such an idle 
spirit, with a soul devoid of high pur- 
pose.” 

‘* Perhaps, and yet in extenuation I 
can plead that I am not the first idle 
pilgrim who has journeyed to the holy 
places. You probably do not know it, 
but in my tongue we have a word which 
is often applied to the category of men 
who are not in great haste, who are per 
haps the idlers in the vineyard. We are 
often described as saunterers—those who 
saunter when they should run for the 
prize; and men who are wise in the his- 
tory of words say, or some say, that this 
generic term is derived directly from the 
Latin Sancta Terra; so we saunterers, 
who know well our own short-comings, 
are inclined to believe that the early pil- 
grims and the crusaders of the Middle 
Ages, who brought the term into but lazy 
repute, were no better than they should 
be, and I hope when I reach the shrine I 
shall find that there have passed other 
saunterers this way, that they too have 
been shriven—” 

I stopped, for hot tears were running 
down the cheeks of my little sister—tears, 
however, which though they veiled did 
not quench the fire of reproach that, 
lighted by my foolish, thoughtless words, 
burned in her beautiful eyes. She turn- 
ed from me and walked away to conceal! 
her emotion, and conscious at last of the 
pain which my words had caused, I 
would have given my right arm to recall! 
them. Sister Marta sat still in grim si- 
lence beside me, and never a word of re- 
proach came from her. With a sudden 
throb, my heart began to beat strangely 
faster, for why, I asked, should Nadia 
care or give any heed to the idle words 
which fell from my chattering lips? I 
only spoke to pass away the time upon a 
long summer’s afternoon. How could she 
care? But that she had cared enough to 
rebuke me almost made me glad. 

Some hours later I found myself again 
upon the deck, but now alone, watching, 
as we steamed on through the serene twi- 
light of these .Northern latitudes, the 
banks of the river covered by the dense 
primeval forest and wrapped in the hush 
and holy calm of nature undisturbed by 
man. Amid all the beauties and the 
grandeur of the scene I was,I could not 
disguise it, alone—alone with an empty 
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heart and a vacant mind. The weariness 
which sooner or later overtakes the 
purposeless wanderer through the waste 
places of the earth now settled down 
upon me with a heavy, oppressive, and 
almostretributive hand. I, who had loved 
so well and had so often sought out the 
loneliness of the desert, to pitch my tent 
there where never tent was pitched before 
—yes, I, the Ishmaelite, had it in my 
heart at this moment to yearn for the 
sound of the great city’s roar, even though 
it were, as it must be for many days of 
travel to come, a city to which I was a 
stranger. 

Despite the strong current against us, 
we were forging ahead now with con- 
siderable speed. We were almost certain 
to reach Iman in the morning, though 
the captain was, of course, non-committal, 
and would promise nothing. From there 
I was to take the completed section of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, which would 
bring me to the shores of the Pacific in 
forty-eight hours. For the moment, to 
be instantly dismissed as mawkish senti- 
mentality, it did occur to me that it would 
be hard to part with Nadia, that the way 
would seem—and then I laughed at the 
folly of the thought. I had only spoken 
to her half a dozen times; and yet—what 
dreams thrive in an idle mind when one 
is alone and lonely, floating upon a Sibe- 
rian river, yielding without a hope and 
without a purpose to the ever-changing 
currents of life! 

The soft gray twilight deepened, and 
one by one the dark curtains of night 
were drawn; then slowly the growing 
darkness gave place to the silver light of 
a moon that was waxing full. As it rose 
clear of the tree-line, a flood of silver light 
fell upon a high promontory ahead, and 
upon a great white cross which stood 
upon its highest peak. I knew, or I 
thought I knew, what the cross meant 
which stood out so clear and bright in the 
moonlight, dominating the desolate scene 
with the ghostly shadow which it cast far 
and wide over the waters and over the 
land. I had passed this way on my voy- 
age north,and had been told that it mark- 
ed the grave of a young French mission- 
ary who, forty years before, had been 
murdered there by the treacherous na- 
tives, after having undergone with Chris- 
tian heroism the most terrible of tortures. 
He, the Marquette of Siberian history, 
lies sleeping there upon the banks of the 
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great river which he was the first to ex- 
plore. In the land where he died, as weil 
as in the land which gave him birth, his 
name is forgotten. The whole story of 
his life, crowned with the glory of martyr- 
dom, is epitomized in a single paragraph 
of the annals of the Propaganda of the 
Faith—a glorious book of record, which 
would be long indeed if it contained more 
than a simple roll-call of the names of 
those who have died that the world might 
live. Swiftly the steamer approached the 
dark promontory crowned with the sym- 
bol of martyrdom, now bathed in the 
tender light of the rising moon. I could 
only think of the hero sleeping there; 
I saw him standing in his frail canoe, 
embarked upon his adventurous voy- 
age, and then I seemed to see follow- 
ing in his wake the fleets of the world, 
as they will so soon now follow in his 
course, when the Usuri and the Amur 
will have become much-travelled roads 
of men and ships, like the Mississippi and 
the Missouri. Will they remember the 
man who is sleeping there when the 
wooden cross has crumbled away, or will 
they pass him by without a thought, as I 
might so well have done? 

I wrapped myself closer in my rug, and 
closed my eyes. In a _ half-conscious 
dream I anticipated the moment, now 
drawing near, when I would see again 
the Pacific, the great open sea; and then 
a pang shot through my heart as I re- 
membered that from Iman our paths lay 
in different directions—that there I would 
have to part with Nadia. Suddenly I was 
aroused by a warm breath near my cheek, 
a hand upon my arm, and the sound of a 
voice that sent the blood coursing like wild 
horses through my veins. She stood by 
me; it must be she; and yetif it was she, 
I had never seen her before. The beauti- 
ful outlines of her gracious, deerlike head 
were no longer marred by the heavy 
mitre, the head-dress of her order. In- 
stead of the loose and shapeless armjak 
which had hung about her like the folds 
of a sack, she stood before me now in a 
long white robe which clung to her form 
and did not wholly conceal the delicate 
beauty of her budding womanhood. The 
child was a woman now, and her face 
flashed with the knowledge of the glory 
of it. Back from her forehead and over 
her shoulders she brushed the great mass- 
es of her black, unbraided hair. She was 
very beautiful. I can see her, I shall al- 
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ways see her, as she stood that night 
—proud, defiant, and yet full of pity and 
full of fears—there in the moonlight be- 
fore me; but the vision is mine, the pre- 
cious relic of all my pilgrimage. It is 
burned deep in my soul, engraven in- 
delibly upon my heart; it is mine, all 
mine, because she gave it tome; and you 
—look, if you have the wish, upon the 
hearts that some do wear upon their 
sleeves for daws to peck at and men to 
gape at, but never upon mine, for it was 
and is hers, and so it is very precious in 
my sight. 

She came very close to me, and gazed 
earnestly into my eyes. ‘‘I thought you 
would be sleeping, Sir Saunterer, and so 
I came to awaken you, that you might 
see the tomb of your brother.” So she 
spoke—on the moment when [ thought 
that the child was distraught, wild with 
the river fever. Dragging me imperi- 
ously after her, she sprang to the gunwale, 
and with her flashing, all-compelling 


eyes fixed now upon me, vow upon the 
lonely white monument to the murdered 
priest, upon which the moonlight seemed 
to linger as it rose there before us against 
the background of the forest and the hills. 
Then she cried, her face aflame with en- 
thusiasm: ‘‘See! see! oh, my brother, see! 


how far he carried his cross, how high he 
placed it before he fell, and he was a bro- 
ther to you and to me, of our common 
eley.....” 

How short these midnight hours seemed 
as we sailed onward in the silver light 
upon the mighty river! The veil of con- 
vention lifted and the web of artificiality 
was brushed away as, with the shadow of 
our common and inevitable doom over- 
hanging us, we grasped at the light as we 
saw it, and spoke right hungrily of the 
mystery of life, of love, and of death. 
The hours sped on with breathless haste; 
the silver moon grew faint and pale; the 
dark hour before the dawning passed, and 
when I saw the rays of the coming day 
shooting their bright arrows of light above 
the dark horizon, I hailed the dawn as of 
the birthday of my life. 

‘* Will you, can you forgive me for the 
harsh and cruel things I said before—be- 
fore I knew?” This as she stole away to 
where Sister Marta was sleeping like a 
tired child upon the crowded deck. 

‘*T could never have forgiven you had 
you not spoken, for then I would never 
have known you—my—Nadia.” 
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A few hours later the day which had 
dawned so early and so brightly for me 
began for my fellow-passengers. The 
officers who had been gambling through- 
out the night in the grimy, smoke-filled 
saloon stumbled upon the deck, and as 
the sun rose above the concealing screen 
of the high banks and the dark forests, 
they walked out singly and in twos, and, 
gazing towards the light that was rising 
in the east, bowed and crossed tliemselves, 
as is still the custom in Holy Russia. The 
banks of the river, which had been for so 
many days bare and desolate, now grew 
animated with the multiplying signs of 
approaching civilization. We were ev- 
idently nearing the settlements. We 
passed canoes filled with Gilyaki, strange 
little manikins with furtive and 
stealthy movements, looking as_ they 
crouched and cowered in their bark ca 
noes like so many brass Buddhas. They 
seemed to be fleeing before the march of 
Western civilization and the coming of a 
vigorous atmosphere to which they can- 
not become reconciled, before which they 
must fly or die. A little later, as we 
steamed through the solitude of the wa- 
ters, we were aroused by a mighty shout 
which came from the left, and there we 
saw, in a clearing of the forest, the rude 
log huts of a Cossack stanitza. The men 
held the children high in the air to see 
us, and the women waved their kerchiefs 
in welcome. In a moment the 
settlement was alive with bearded men 
galloping about upon their wiry ponies. 
The whole population assembled soon, 
and in their front stood the starosta, the 
captain of the village, and by his side a 
burly giant, clothed in a long purple vel- 
vet robe. It was the village priest, the 
shepherd of this adventurous flock. Soon 
the little settlement disappeared behind 
a bend in the river; and again the steam- 
er panted on through the silence and the 
solitude, until at last—ah! there was no 
mistaking it—we pricked up our ears at 
the welcome sound to which we had long 
been a stranger, for which we had listened 
long and vainly. It was the hum and 
roar of approaching humanity, of advan- 
cing civilization—the roar that arose 
from the men who are working at the 
head of this shaft through which our life 
is to be carried into the heart of Asia. 
We slowed up, and soon anchored off 
Iman. There arose on the breeze a per- 
fect pandemonium of screeching steam- 
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whistles from the mills, and above it I 
could hear the shrill and piercing warn- 
ing of the locomotive. It was only 
awaiting our coming, impatient to begin 
the journey to the sea. 

We walked down the gang-plank to- 
gether, and as they turned, for here our 
ways parted, I said, ‘*I trust we shall 
meet again in the Holy City, in Jerusa- 
lem.” 

*T trust so; I hope so. Mountains 
cannot meet, but brethren do,” answered 
Sister Marta. 

Nadia looked at me for a moment with 
a dreamy look in her soft, gentle eyes, 
but not a word did she say, or else I had 
followed her as she walked on slowly 
through the unpaved streets of the bus- 
tling settlement, with her hand out- 
stretched and her voice raised, asking 
alms for the glory of God and the church 
of His servant Dimitri. 


II 

Many days had passed since my entry 
into the Holy City, and still no news 
from my sister pilgrims. I had begun to 
fear some mishap had befallen them: 
that I would perhaps have to leave before 
they arrived. The thought that if I did 
[ never could hope to see them again de- 


pressed and disheartened me, but it taught 
me to know past all doubting what I had 
only faintly suspected when we parted in 
Siberia, how lonely life would be—my 
life would be—in which Sister Nadia had 


no part. 

One afternoon I went to the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, where I had never dared to go 
before, for there we were to have gone 
together. Then, as always in the sacred 
precinets, it was twilight. All the mass- 
es had been said, and all the praises sung, 
in all the many tongues and according 
to the diverse rituals into which the 
church of one foundation has been divid- 
ed. A deep religious hush was over the 
Tomb, and a single taper that burned 
upon each altar served but to heighten 
the atmosphere of gloom. 

I entered the Chapel of the Angels, 
through which lies the passage to the 
Tomb. Coming from the soft twilight 
which reigns in the church outside, I was 
all but blinded by the bright, confusing, 
and variegated light that came from the 
many lamps, for here in this antecham- 
ber to the quiet and to the shadow of the 
Tomb hang the lamps which the Christian 


Churches feed. The lights of the faith of 
the Armenians, of the Abyssinians, of 
the Copts, the Syrians, the Latins, and 
the Greeks are burning here to-day where 
once shone the light of the world. Here 
I waited, for by the side of the low en 
trance into the Tomb beyond I saw a pair 
of well-worn shoes, of which some pil- 
grim of the Eastern Church had divested 
himself, as is their custom, before going 
into the shrine. Out of the Tomb there 
came towards me the murmur of a low 
and passionate prayer, broken now and 
again by the sound of warm, fervid lips 
pressed upon the cold alabaster slab. 
Not caring to disturb prayers such as 
these, I waited outside ‘in the confusing 
glare of the light in the Chapel of the 
Angels. 

I waited, not impatiently, for in my 
heart I rejoiced at the delay. Not so the 
guardian priest, a great, burly, beetle 
browed fellow, who betrayed his impa- 
tience at the length of the pilgrim’s 
prayers by striding noisily up and down 
by the side of the Tomb. Seeing that the 
enraptured pilgrim remained happily ob 
livious to his irreverent conduct, the priest 
now broke forth in harsh words: 

‘**You must go, woman,” he began, in 
the rough, broken Russian of the Greek 
priests. ‘‘ You have prayed here in the 
holy of holies for fully an hour, and you 
have covered the thrice - blessed slab of 
the alabaster Tomb with your shroud at 
least a dozen times, yet you have bought 
not a drop of the excellent rose-water 
which we sell at a loss, and you have 
only given to me, the keeper of the holy 
place, a beggarly ten kopecks, which I 
would scorn to receive were not the needs 
and necessities of the church so pressing. 
And now what doI see? You bring out 
from under your apron still another 
shroud! No, no, my worthy woman; 
that we cannot permit. We cannot al- 
low pilgrims to hawk about as merchan- 
dise the blessings of this place. Many a 
warm rum tea and arrack punch and pil- 
grims’ pence you have, I dare swear, 
thought to earn from the village gossips 
with your extra shroud, blessed by con- 
tact with the stone of the Tomb while the 
Greek priest was sleeping; but you see 
I wasn’t sleeping; I was meditating, and 
your meanness has disturbed my medita 
tions. So give me a ruble—a silver ru- 
ble—we do not take paper—or, apagee ! 
—begone!” 
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The kneeling pilgrim, a Russian wo- 
man as I now saw, staggered to her feet. 
For a moment she could not believe her 
ears; then, with bated breath and halting 
speech, as though she could not bring 
herself to speak upen such a subject in 
such a place: 

‘* But, your nobility, I have nothing; 
not a single kopeck that I can call my 
own is left to me, and the money I carry 
I have begged on foot and walked world 
wide to collect, that I might help to build 
the blessed church in Kieff of Dimitri, a 
servant of the Lord. The shroud is not 
for a village gossip, nor yet for sale. The 
first shroud I spread over the alabaster 
slab was for my sister who started with 
me from Holy Russia to worship here. 
She died in the Red Sea, and dying, her 
wish was that when I sailed again upon 
the seas homeward bound, I should cast 
her garment of death, blessed by the sa- 
ered contact, upon the waters, and com- 
mit it to the care of Him who bade the 
waves be still, knowing that, if it be His 
will, it is within His power to waft the 
garment to where shelies. I have washed 


it white in the waters by the ford where 
St. John did lay his hand upon the infant 
Jesus; and now—” 

‘Pilgrim tales, and a right cunning 


one; but, woman, I have listened to so 
many pilgrim tales. You can cover the 
slab of anointment outside with your 
shroud, and it will cost you nothing; but 
here you must give me a ruble, or, apa- 
gee '—begone!” 

He advanced almost threatening! y upon 
her, and the woman, with tears streaming 
down her weather-beaten face, and the 
garment of death pressed close to her 
heart, ran out into the chapel. 

‘**Oh, my brother!” she said, as I caught 
her in my arms. 

**Oh, my sister!” 

It was Marta. 

For a moment we stood there dazed 
in the glare of the lights of the many 
Churches. 

‘*No,” she said at last, ‘‘ I will wear no 
shroud of this man’s blessing. I will go 
to Him naked as I came from my mother’s 
womb, and He will clothe me.” 

Then we passed out into the Church of 
the Sepulchre, through the rows of the 
merchants and the money-changers and 
those who had precious relics to sell. 

‘*And some day in. His own time He 
will come and cleanse His Temple.” 
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Ill. 

‘*T have been so lonely, so lonely, my 
brother, since Nadia left me—ah, yes, you 
heard—but, praise be to God and the bless- 
ed Panagia, her death was a happy death. 
She fell asleep with words of praise and 
of thanksgiving for the grace that had 
been vouchsafed to her. She went with 
every earthly wish satisfied, and she car- 
ried back to our Maker a soul and a body 
as pure and unspotted as the day she was 
born. But, my brother, your face is so 
white, your lips so wan—” 

“It is nothing—nothing but the pen- 
etrating chill of this tomblike church. 
Let us go, and outside you will tell me 
all, everything.” 

‘*Yes, I remember, it was at Iman we 
parted. From there we went along the 
East-Siberian coast, visiting every settle- 
ment and every town that is rising there 
in the old heathen world, now under the 
sign of the cross, and everywhere her 
voice sounded sweetly, like a note that 
had strayed from above. ‘Doalms! Do 
alms!’ she would say as the Cossacks and 
the colonists crowded about us. And 
they put their hands deep in their pock- 
ets,—and «see, feel, how heavy her alms 
grew;” and she lifted up and made me 
feel the weight of the box. ‘‘I have 
carried it with my own since the day 
our sister fell in the front of the cru- 
sade. Though the copper coins were giv- 
en to me, and the silver pieces to Nadia, 
He who reads all hearts knows that I 
was not envious of her better fortune in 
His service. A kopeck for her was a 
kopeck for me, and it was all to better 
and more strongly build the shrine to 
His glory; but sometimes I sighed as I 
saw the rich harvest which the cry for 
alms in her winsome vibrant voice never 
failed to bring in, for I thought—God for- 
give me if I wrong them !—that these were 
indeed the children of this world, the wise 
children of mammon; that when they 
gazed upon her fragile form, upon those 
delicate features, and upon the lustre of 
those eyes which seemed to have already 
an outlook upon the world to come, they 
went down very deep into their pockets, 
saying, ‘The angels are calling this wo- 
man to her God; she will soon be with 
Him and tell ef our goodness, of how we 
do give alms to His poor, and to those 
who ask in His name.’” 

After a violent spell of sobbing, Marta 
continued: ‘‘She grew very much weak- 
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er as the time came for us to embark. I 
breathed more freely when we put to sea. 
I hoped, but it was not to be. The voy- 
age down the rock-bound coast and along 
the burning sands of the heathen lands 


taxed severely her little remaining 
strength. In the Yellow Sea and in the 


channel off blue Formosa we met with 
typhoons, great winds, and swirling, cir- 
and currents, which tossed 
ship about as though it were a 
cockle-shell. I had begun to fear the 
when at last we changed our 
course, and passing around the peninsula 
of the Malays, we entered upon a new 
world of smooth and tranquil seas, of soft 
summer airs. Every night as we sailed 
there went before and shone upon us a 
great silver star. It seemed to guide us 
as did the star of old the Magi—the Wise 
Men from the East—to the humble stable 
and the lowly manger where the hope of 
man was born. 

‘*She grew weaker. We had to carry 
her upon the deck now. Still, the ship 
made good progress, and at last we ran 
out of the great tranquil ocean into the 
troubled strait, and into the Red Sea; and 
then vaguely—or was it a mirage of the 
imagination?—one afternoon as I looked 
eagerly across the sandy, wind-swept, and 
sun-beaten strand, I thought I saw rising 
over and beyond the great emptiness of 
the desert the grim dark outline of Sinai. 
Every morning as I saw how pale and 
white Nadia grew, and how her strength 
was ebbing with every hour, I trembled. 
But at night, when the bright star rose, I 
sang ‘Ave Maris Stella,’ and praised God 
for its light. It was to me the star of His 
covenant and promise. It was guiding 
us to the holy places, and we were sailing 
on in its silver wake in His charge and 
keeping. I thought it would not, could 
not, fail us. 

‘* But it was not His will. One night 
she lay so still and quiet upon the deck I 
thought she was sleeping. As I stooped 
to kiss her brow, as I loved to do, I saw 
that her eyes were wide open and filled 
with tears of joy and thankfulness. For 
several moments in speechless amazement 
I looked and wondered at the change 
which had been wrought. She, too, could 
not speal for very joy, but softly stroked 
my hand. 

*** Oh, my dear sister,’ she began at last, 
and her voice was very low, ‘ through His 
infinite mercy the last and the supreme 
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This 
day my grave has been robbed of its sting, 
and death of its victory; for while you 
thought I slept I have travelled far, and, 
He leading me, I have been to the holy 


blessing has been vouchsafed to me. 


places. I stood in the shadow of Sinai, 
and I have heard the terrible voice of the 
Law that spoke there; and then I was 
led to the lowly mount, where I stood in 
the sunshine and listened to the Gospel 
of Love as it was spoken with infinite 
tenderness by the Son of Man, who had 
not where to lay His head. It was the 
Sabbath of the Lord, and I followed Him 
up to Jerusalem; and as we came up out 
of the valley vast multitudes streamed out 
of the Golden Gate—the Beautiful Gate 
and strawed branches and garlands of 
flowers in His path, as it was foretold be- 
foretime. 

‘*** Blessed be the kingdom of our fa- 
ther David,” they sang; ‘‘ for that Peace 
which was promised of old, and which 
passeth the understanding of men, has 
come to Jerusalem.” 

‘** T saw the Christian conqueror coming 
to His throne, not as the Crusaders came, 
and not as the Moslem of old feared He 
would come, with a sword of fire to slay 
and to destroy. No; He came riding 
meekly upon an ass, with an olive branch 
of peace in His outstretched hand, and 
words of love upon His lips; and the 
granite bowlders rolled away before His 
glance, and the heavily barred gates that 
had been closed for centuries sprang open 
as He came; and among the thousands 
who streamed out to meet Him the sick 
were healed, the lame became straight, 
and those who mourned were comforted.’ 

‘*Then her face flushed, and her eyes 
flashed with a strange joy. Grasping 
me with unexpected strength, she said, 
‘Do you not see them, oh, my sister? 
They are coming in great numbers from 
every land; they spread branches of 
palms and chaplets of flowers in His 
path; they fall down and worship Him; 
they arise and call upon His holy name; 
and—and ’—here her voice sank, and her 
expression changed from one of rapt- 
ure to deadly pallor—‘and Jerusalem, 
ah, peace be to Jerusalem! They shall 
prosper who love thee!’ And so she died.” 

For some moments we walked on in 
silence; then Marta said, ‘‘Our sister 
sent you this as a remembrance of our 
meeting, as a reminder that though it 
has not been granted her to keep the 
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tryst in the Holy City, she is with you, 
and will remain with you always in 
spirit.” It was the little cross of jade 
which a Buriat convert had given her 
the day we crossed the maelstrom of 
Baikal. I took it mechanically, and hid 
it hastily in my bosom. Marta was still 
speaking. ‘‘I asked her if she had any 
message for you--any word to send with 
it, but she only looked at it very long, 
and said, ‘ No, only the cross, and he will 
understand.’” 

‘* Yes, I understand.” 

We walked on for several minutes, 
and then I said, ‘‘ Shall we go to the wall 
by the Damascus Gate, where the Second 
Adventists are awaiting the coming of 
the Lord; or shall we go to where the 
German Templars are telling of the com- 
ing glory of the New Jerusalem?” 

The day was dark. A chilling rain 
was falling. ‘‘ No,” she said, after some 
hesitation; *‘ let us go to-day and togeth- 
er. Alone I have not dared, and who 
knows what the morrow may bring forth? 
Let us seek the Via Dolorosa, the way of 
suffering and of the cross, now, to-day 
and together.” 

We looked about us to discover where 
our footsteps had led us, as we walked 


without plan, with thoughts far away 


from our surroundings. By chance we 
had come to and were standing beneath 
the Tower of Antonia, which is part of 
the Preetorium of Pilate. It is the first 
station upon the way of suffering and of 
sorrow that leads to Calvary, for here 
the false judgment was rendered. The 
tower, though somewhat ruinous, is now 
the barrack of the Turkish garrison, and 
adjoins the great Mosque of Omar, which 
rises upon the site of the Temple. As we 
watched and wondered at the changes 
that time has wrought, the sound of a 
trumpet rang out shrilly through the 
echoing walls, and on the moment the 
slovenly soldiers ran hither and thither, 
making all ready for the inspection. 
Down in the Temple yard the recruits, 
and the veterans too, were assembling. 
They had been suddenly called to the 
colors, to take again the oath of alle- 
giance to the Sultan; and were soon to 
be sent to harry, burn, and murder in the 
Hauran. 

‘* See,” said Sister Marta, with her eyes 
suddenly aflame and fixed sternly upon 
a strange lettering over the doorway of 
the tower, which even the hurrying sol- 
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diers saluted as they went in and out. 
“Tis the name of Abdul- Hamid, the 
assassin, the antichrist, whom they sa- 
lute, to whom they bow down. Nineteen 
centuries and we have progressed—from 
Pilate to Abdul. How long, O Lord, 
how long? Yea, verily, even until the 
time of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled.” 
... Then her face softened, and her ex- 
pression changed to one of touching gen- 
tleness. ‘* He will come meekly, riding 
upon an ass, an olive branch in His hand, 
not with a sword.” An‘expression of al- 
most saintly submission came over her 
as she added: ‘*‘ Peace be to Jerusalem! 
They shall prosper who love thee.” 

Then we turned and began the wind- 
ing way of the cross which leads to Cal- 
vary. Overhead the clouds gathered 
darkly; the rain fell steadily, wetting us 
to the skin. Underfoot, the rock of the 
road-bed glistened, worn smooth and 
slippery by the feet of the thousands 
and thousands of pilgrims who had pre 
ceded us here, each staggering under the 
burden of his cross. ‘*‘ Here He placed 
His weary shoulder, and fain would have 
rested, and here He too fell under tlie 
weight of the sins of the world— our 
cross,” said Marta, as we passed the hal 
lowed places. Then the marking of the 
stations became less plain, and soon un 
Witwingly we wandered and lost our way. 
First we took the turn to the right, which 
led us down hill to a swamp under Mo- 
riah, and then we took the turning to the 
left, which proved a blind alley, ending 
in adrinking-shop. Wearily we retraced 
our footsteps up the hill, and at last 
we reached the point from which we had 
started to stray. In a corner of a door 
way, and under the protection of its 
ledge, crouched a Moslem pilgrim from 
Yemen, enveloped in rags, and with a 
tattered turban of apostolic green upon 
his head; as he heard our approach he 
babbled, his teeth chattering with the 
cold: ‘*Tarik-el-alam, tarik-el-alam ” 
‘*the way of suffering, ’tis the way of 
suffering;” but when we asked even him, 
in our confusion, which was the way, lie 
could not or would not say. ‘‘Iam going 
up to the sanctuary, El Kurds,” he bab 
bled, ‘‘and this is the way of suffering 
—tarik-el-alam —’tis the only way that 
leads to the sanctuary ;” and that was all 
that he would say. 

We hesitated. Behind us we could 
hear the neighing of the war-horses in 

















the barrack from where once Pilate 
lorded it over Palestine; and before us, 
and coming over the city towards us, we 
could hear the music of the bells that call 
the pilgrims to prayer at the shrine of the 
sepulchre where the stone was rolled away 
of angels, and yet we still could not de 
cide which of the many ways that opened 
out before us was the way we sought. 

As we stood, a strange sensation came 
over me. Though I could see no one, I 
was sure that we were observed, even 
watched, and as I scrutinized the wall 
that rose about us I at last caught sight 
of the face of a nun, wearing the garb of 
the white Carmelites, looking down curi- 
ously upon us from behind the iron bars 
of her convent window. Her eyes fell 
when they met mine, and she drew back. 
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Seeing that I wished to speak with her, 
in answer to my detaining gesture, she 
returned tothe lattice, and said, in French, 
with a soft lisp that, with her dark olive 
complexion, betrayed her Italian birth, 
** What are you seeking, my—monsieur?” 

‘““We have lost our way. We are 
seeking the way of the cross. We have 
tried many paths, and now we do not 
know which way to turn.” 

Her embarrassment all vanished the 
moment she learned that we were pil 
grims too. ‘‘ My brother, my sister,” she 
said, ‘‘how can it be, for the way of the 
cross lies straight before you? ‘Tis the 
broadest way in the whole city. Keep 
straight on, and you cannot fail to find 
it. It will lead you to Golgotha, which 
was the place of the skull, and beyond.” 
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grees reach of wide and wind-swept lea, 
B A sky of shattered steel that palls the sight, 
And one long shaft of sun that seems to write 
Vast letters slowly on a slate of sea; 
The dreary wail of gulls that skim the crest 
Of sullen breakers sliding in to land, 
A world grown empty, full of vague unrest, 
And shadow-shapes that stride across the sand. 


Foot by foot appear 
Strange forms of wreckage creeping from the waves, 
Like ghosts that steal in silence from their graves 
To watch beside the death-bed of the year; 
Poor shattered shapes of ships that once stood out 
Full-freighted to the far horizon’s sweep 
To music of the cheery sailor-shout 
Of men who sought the wonders of the deep! 


Poor shattered ships! Their gallant cruising o'er, 
Their cargoes coral-crusted leagues below, 
They rise, unnamed, unnumbered, from the slow 
Recession of the ebb along the shore. 
The fickle tide that bore them bravely then 
Betrays their shame and nakedness to be 
Mute witness to the littleness of men 
Who battle with the sovereignty of sea. 


For me, as well, alone upon the dune, 
There sinks a tide that strips the beaches bare, 
And leaves but grim unsightly wreckage where 
The brooding skies make mockery of noon. 
Ah, dear, that hopes, like tides, should ebb away, 
Unmasking on the naked shore of love 
Flotsam and jetsam of a happier day, 
Dreams wrecked, and all the emptiness thereof! 
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A SONG. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


S\ING me a sweet, low song of night 


Before the moon is risen, 


A song that tells of the star’s delight 


Escaped from day’s bright prison. 


A song that croons with the cricket’s voice, 


That sleeps with the shadowed trees, 


A song that shall bid my heart rejoice 


At its tender mysteries! 


And then when the song is ended, love, 


Bend down your head unto me, 


Whisper the word that was born above 


Ere the moon had swayed the sea. 


Ere the oldest star began to shine, 


Or the farthest sun to burn, 


The oldest of words, O heart of mine, 


Yet newest, and sweet to learn! 
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PART VL. 


MAXWELL'S 


STORY RESUMED. 


“ Adieu, paniers, vendanges sont faites.’—Old Proverb. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
I CLOSE ONE ACCOUNT AND OPEN ANOTHER. 


ORTENTOUS as were its results, I 

have never been able to look upon the 
battle of the 13th of September as adding 
anything of value to military knowledge. 
From a technical view it never attained 
the dignity of battle at any point, and 
only exceeded a skirmish in the heavy 
losses and the deaths of the leading Gen- 
erals on each side. 

The recognition of their efforts, and of 
those who so ably replaced them, by their 
respective governments and contempora- 
ries, reads as a sorry commentary on the 
popular distribution of honors. 

Wolfe, almost a tyro, at one bound won 
immortality and immediate applause from 
his countrymen; Montcalm, almost a vet- 
eran, though mourned by those about him, 
was persistently vilified, even after death, 


by the very man who should have been 
his most loyal supporter —I do not hesi- 
tate to name M. de Vaudreuil; and I am 
not aware of even a head-stone having 
been raised to his memory. 

On the other hand, his successor, the 
Chevalier de Lévis, met with fitting re- 
ward and honorable advancement in his 
profession, and the titles of Duke and 
Marshal of France were borne with dig- 
nity by one whose natural nobility of 
soul rendered him eminently worthy of 
such honors, 

To complete the contrast, the Honorable 
James Murray, who succeeded Wolfe, held 
an unprotected city in the enemy’s coun- 
try throughout a distressing winter, han- 
dled his slender troops with contagious 
enthusiasm, fought and lost a desperate 
battle like a gallant soldier, governed a 
conquered people with consummate tact, 
and still serves his country with distinc- 
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tion—to meet with no other reward, that I 
ever heard of, than the approbation of his 
conscience and the admiration of all hon- 
est men. 

In writing thus openly I must disclaim 
any intention of carping,for I would scorn 
to deprive either of the illustrious dead of 
a single laurel in the crown so nobly won, 
but the very generosity of contemporary 
admiration has a tendency to work injus- 
tice towards the survivors. 

I know personally, for I afterwards had 
abundant opportunity of judging, with 
what stoutness of heart did that admira- 
ble soldier, General Murray, support his 
misgivings when he saw the last English 
frigate sail from Quebec in the late au- 
tumn of ’59, bearing his more fortunate 
comrades to the reward of their gallantry, 
while he and his little garrison were left 
in a ruined town to face all the chances 
of war, to which were added the unknown 
dangers of a dreaded winter season. 

On our side we made our headquarters 
in Montreal, where the military were busy 
enough, whilst the officials and other un- 
employed classes — priests, women, and 
schoolboys—beguiled their inaction and 
cheated tiemselves into hopefulness by 
the most chimerical and fantastical pro- 
jects for the retaking of Quebec that ever 
deluded the human mind. 

The truth is, we were as miserable a lot 
of devils on both sides as one could well 
imagine. In Quebec, the English were 
half starved, half frozen, wholly without 
pay, and without reliable information. In 
Montreal, we had enough to eat,we were 
as gay as the clergy, M. de Vaudreuil, and 
our miserable plight would permit, we 
were without pay, it is true, but to that 
we had been long accustomed; but we had 
the most exact information as to what 
went on in Quebec, thanks to friends with- 
in its walls. Whilst our non-fighting 
orders, ever at the height of certainty or 
the depth of despair, had so befooled 
themselves with their infallible schemes 
of conquest that they looked forward to 
the spring campaign with a confidence al- 
most pitiable in the eyes of thinking men. 

Early in April M. de Lévis gathered to- 
gether his motley army—the remnants of 
the brigades of Béarn La Reine, La Sarre, 
Royal Rouissillon, Berri, and La Marine, 
less than four thousand in all, with about 
three thousand militia and volunteers 
and, supported by a few miserable cannon, 
marched forth to sit down before Quebec. 
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We were disappointed in our first plan 
of attack, but on the 28th of April, 1760, 
we had the good fortune to meet Murray 
face to face on almost the same ground 
where Wolfe and Montcalm had fought 
in the previous September. 

Murray's force was somewhat smaller 
than ours, but more than equalled it in 
quality, being all regular troops, besides 
which he had somewhat the advantage of 
position; but, falling into the same error 
as Montcalm, he abandoned this to begin 
the attack, and the same result followed. 

The battle of Ste. Foye will always 
command the respect of men of discretion 
without regard to the side which may en- 
gage their sympathies. 

There we met a foe as brave as the heart 
of soldier could desire,who for hours dis- 
puted every foot of ground with us, and 
the one error of the action on our part 
was rectified with a precision so admirable 
that it but heightened the honors of the 
day. Before I record this I must note a 
personal incident. 

Immediately in front of our left, where 
the regiments of Béarn and La Sarre were 
stationed, stood a mill and its dependen- 
cies, belonging, I believe, to one called 
Dumont, and though its possession was 
not of the slightest strategical importance, 
by one of those strange chances of battle 
it became the centre of the most obstinate 
fighting on both sides. Our grenadiers 
took possession of it, and held it until 
driven out at the point of dirk and clay- 
more by the Highlanders, who in turn 
were dislodged after a desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle, whereupon the whole con- 
test recommenced. M. de Lévis, annoyed 
by the useless waste of men and the dan- 
ger of expending such effort and attention 
on so misleading an object, sent me with 
orders to have our men withdrawn. 

When i arrived the struggle was again 
at its height, both sides were fighting with 
the simple ferocity of savages, unmindful 
of every rule of war. There was neither 
direction norcom mand, it was man against 
man inamad, unmeaning struggle for the 
pleasure of mastery. 

‘* Pardon, monsieur,” I said to the Che- 
valier d’Aiguebelle,who commanded the 
grenadiers, ‘‘ but M. de Lévis sends posi- 
tive orders that you must withdraw your 
men. You are distracting the attention 
of the whole left.” 

Then catching sight of the officer in 
command of Fraser’s, I rode forward and 
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saluted. As he answered my salute I saw 
it was my once prisoner, Nairn. 

‘**Call off your men, Captain Nairn!” 
I shouted. ‘‘ This is simply murder! I 
have given orders for ours to withdraw. 
There is no loss of honor on either side.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he 
rushed amongst them, commanding and 
striking up swords right and left, whilst 
we did the same. When our object was 
attained, he turned to me and said: 

‘‘ Hark you, sir! I am ready enough to 
join in avoiding useless slaughter, but I 
have an account to square with you, for 
which there shall be no calling off when 
we meet. Remember that!” 

I laughed and saluted, mightily in- 
trigued at what his meaning might be, 
and then rode off to attend on the Gen- 
eral. 


Meantime the fighting along the line 
had been severe, and the enemy’s artil- 
lery had told on us with such effect that 
at last our centre wavered and began to 
give way. Supported bya wood, our left 
stood firm within about twenty paces of 
the foe, when a flurried adjutant ran 


along the line with orders to make a half- 
to the right and retire to 


turn 
houses in the rear. 

M. Malartic, major of La Sarre, stood 
aghast; it virtually meant retreat, and re- 
treat in such a position invited certain 
destruction. He hurried over to M. de 
Barroute, a captain of Bearn, which stood 
next to the right, and repeated the order. 
They agreed at once a mistake had been 
made, and an ominous murmur arose from 
the men as the news was whispered from 
one to another. On this, M. Dalquier, 
their colonel, as fine and experienced an 
officer as ever drew sword, rode up, and 
inquiring of their difficulty, swept it 
aside by crying: ‘‘I will take it upon me 
to disobey the order. Fix bayonets, mes 
enfants!” The command was executed 
in an instant; then, rising in his stirrups, 
he swung his sword above his head and 
roared in a voice that could be heard all 
along the line, ‘‘ Charge!” 

The effect was indescribable; there was 
one quick, sharp shout of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 
and the men went on like so many de- 
mons. 

‘*Look at La Sarre!” cried Poulariez, 
with the Royal Rouissillon on the right, 
as we marked the sudden confusion, and 
then the charge. ‘‘The English have 


some 
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advanced too far! Run to the Canadians, 
Maxwell! Half wheel to the left, and 
we fall on their flank!” 

It was the deciding point of the battle. 
The English line was thrown into com- 
plete disorder, and thenceforward there 
was nothing but hand-to-hand fighting 
of the fiercest description, which lasted 
until it ended in the utter rout of the 
enemy. 


At one point I saw M. de Boucherville, 
who carried the flag of the Montreal 
troops, go down in a mélée, but the col 
ors were saved by the determined gal 
lantry of M. de Sarennes, who carried 
them off amid a storm of cheers. 

‘* Bravo, Sarennes!” I called to him as 
he rode past a moment later. ‘‘ Your 
lady-love should have seen that!” 

‘*Go to the devil!” he roared back at 
me, with the voice and gesture of the boor 
he really was at bottom, but my hands 
were too full either to wonder at his in 
sult or demand an explanation. 

I will make no attempt to follow the 
detail of the action; it is enough to say 
the honors rested with us. We 
victorious over the same foe that had de- 
feated us on the same ground six months 
before. We had regained the Heights, 
regained the General Hospital, and it re 
mained to be seen how soon we might 
sweep over its ruined ramparts into Que 
bee and hold it once more for King Louis. 

As I entered the hospital towards even- 
ing to report to M. de Lévis, one of the 
sisters addressed me: ‘‘ Pardon, mon- 
sieur, but are you the Chevalier de Max- 
well?” 

“ Yes, ma sceur.” 

“M. Dalquier wishes to speak with you. 
He lies here.” 

I found that fine old soldier lying on 
a bed faint from a wound he had received 
at the very moment he made his decisive 
charge, but which had not prevented him 
holding his place for some time later. 
He smiled bravely as he held out his 
hand to me. 

‘*These confounded surgeons will not 
allow me to speak in person, but I wish 
you, Chevalier, to thank the General for 
me. Did you hear about it? No? Then 
listen. Just after our charge was made, 
and we had formed again, he rode up. 
‘Here is the devil to pay,’ I said to my- 
self, and was framing my defence in short 
order, when, ‘ M. Dalquier,’ he said, so that 


stood 
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all about could hear, ‘the King owes you 
his thanks for not making that half-turn. 
Hold your position for five minutes, and I 
will answer for the battle!’ Did you ever 
hear anything like it? Think of a gen- 
eral making such an acknowledgment, 
and before my men, Mort Dieu, 
Chevalier! Tell him I would rather have 
this to remember than wear the Cross of 
St. Louis. Go!” And he turned away 
his face, to hide the tears that spoke of 
his overwhelming satisfaction. 

‘*T will see him as soon as I can find 
a moment,” said M. de Lévis, when I re- 
peated my message, almost as moved as 
the old soldier. ‘* Now, Chevalier, as 
soon as it falls dark, do you go over the 
ground alone, and as close to the town 
as possible, to see what dispositions we 
are to make for our trenches. Mark what 
Murray has attempted in the way of de- 
fences or outworks. Let me, or M. de 
Pontleroy, hear from you to-night, no 
matter how late the hour. But get some 
refreshment before you set out,” he add- 
ed, thoughtful as ever of the wants of 
others. 
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too! 


CAPTAIN NAIRN.” 


I sat down for a few moments’ rest, 
and ate something the good nuns pro- 
vided, and then borrowing a cloak to 
serve as a protection against the drizzling 


rain which had 


forth. 


again set in, I sallied 


When I reached the Heights it was 
puzzlingly dark, though the hour was 
arly, and I had the utmost difficulty in 
finding my way. Corpses of men and 
horses hindered me, more than once the 
wounded appealed to me for help, but I 
went on unheeding, trying to determine 
my exact whereabouts, in order to begin 
my task. I had approached near enough 
the town to see the lights, and could even 
‘atch sounds from the no doubt terrified 
population, but paid no attention to any- 
thing save my object in hand. 

Suddenly a voice shouted in the dark- 
ness, ‘‘ Halte 1a!” to which I promptly 
replied, 

‘* Etat-major, aide de M. de Lévis.” 

‘*Damn your état-major!” was the as- 
tonishing reply. ‘‘ Why don’t you say 
‘Mistaire Maxwelle’?” in an undescriba- 
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ble attempt at an English pronunciation 
of my name. 

‘*Come, come, Sarennes,” I said, for I 
recognized the tall Canadian, **‘ have you 
not got over your ill-humor yet? You 
nearly insulted me to-day in the field.” 

‘*T intended to. Do you wish me to 
repeat my words, or do you not know 
when you are insulted, unless you are 
struck?” 

‘““Are you mad, or only drunk, Sa- 
rennes? Get back to camp, man, and 
sleep off your fit. We cannot afford to 
quarrel after such a day as this.” 

‘*No! you cannot afford to fight at any 
time. Do you think I am a woman like 
her whom you deceived, to be tricked by 
your lying tongue?” 

‘** Stop, sir!’ I commanded. ‘Iam on 
duty, but my duty must wait until I have 
read you a lesson, which, I regret, you will 
not live to profit by.” 

We could hardly see each other, and 
it was utterly impossible to follow the 
sword-play save by feel; it was not a 
duel at all; it was death, sure and swift 
for one, or perhaps both of us in the dark. 

Sure and swift it was. I lost touch of 
his blade, and as he lunged desperately, 
I avoided his stroke by dropping on my 
left hand, and straightening my sword- 


arm en seconde, ran him clean through 
the body as he came forward, his blade 


passing harmlessly over me. It was a 
desperate chance to take, but the stakes 
were high. 

I knelt beside the fallen man and spoke 
to him, but he could not answer, and in 
common humanity I rose and hurried off 
to find some help. 

I had not gone fifty yards before I al- 
most ran up against a man cautiously 
making his way over the field. To my 
astonisliment, I saw he was an officer of 
Fraser’s Highlanders, and commanding 
him to halt, I advanced, pistol in hand, 
and recognized Nairn. 

‘* You are my prisoner, sir,” I declared, 
covering him as I spoke, and then the 
drollery of the situation coming over me, 
I dropped my arm and said, ** It seems 
I am in for settling accounts to- night, 
Captain Nairn. You were good enough 
to remind me of some indebtedness on 
the field to-day, though what it was I am 
at a loss to determine. Perhaps it was 
my refusal of your handsome offer to me 
in Louisbourg that I should turn traitor. 
No? ‘*Pon my soul, you are strangely 
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quiet in private for a gentleman who was 
so insistent in company! 

**Come, draw the sword which you 
flourished to so little purpose to-day, and 
you will find I can pay in the only 
a soldier should demand or take. 

‘**What! Not ready yet? Would you 
have me produce my commission as an 
officer, or establish my right to arms, be- 
fore you can cross swords with me? By 
God, sir! I will stand no more of your 
precious fooling. Do you think you are 
going to roar out at me like some scurvy 
shopkeeper, and then stand like a stock- 
fish when I do you the honor to ask your 
pleasure? Draw, sir, draw, before I am 
forced to strike you like a coward!” 

To my amazement, instead of answer- 
ing my words as they deserved, he threw 
up his hands with a weak ery and covy- 
ered his face. 

Supposing him to be wounded,I melt- 
ed in a moment, and stepping forward, 
held out my hand to him. 

‘*Come, sir,come! You are unnerved. 
Tell me, are you hit?” 

As I spoke I stil] advanced to support 
him, and was surprised beyond measure 
when the supposed officer retreated before 
me, and cried, in a voice of intense woman- 
ish entreaty, ‘‘ No, no; do not touch me!” 

I burst out laughing. ‘‘’Pon my soul, 
madam! you came near being somewhat 
late with your embargo, and you have 
betrayed me into an exhibition of the 
vilest humor, for which I most humbly 
apologize.” 

She seemed somewhat uncertain how 
to take my drolling, whereupon I changed 
my tone, and asked, with every appear- 
ance of curiosity, ‘‘ May I enquire how I 
can be of service to you?” 

‘‘Am I within the French lines?” 

‘*No; you are on what may still be 
considered debatable ground. But I can- 
not give information to a lady whose 
masquerade is at least suspicious.” 

‘*T only ask, sir, to be taken within 
your lines. Will you do this for me?” 

‘*T doubt it, madam, unless you can 
show me you have good right to be there. 
You are not a French woman.” 

‘*No, I am not; but I carry important 
information for your General.” 

‘*Pardon me, madam, but the General 
is fully occupied,’ I said, in my most re- 
pelling manner. 

‘*Sir, I have come thus far at great risk 
to myself, and my news is of the utmost 
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‘“HE THREW UP HIS HANDS WITH A WEAK CRY AND COVERED HIS FACE.” 


importance. 


Let me go on alone, if you 
will not take me in yourself.” 

‘*Madam, I have not the honor to be 
known to you, but, believe me, my advice 
is of the best when I tell you that your 


way is open to the town again. Take it, 
madam, and think nothing more of this 
escapade, but that you were fortunate to 
have fallen in with one who could advise 
so soundly.” 

‘This is no escapade, sir; it has been a 
matter of life or death to me, and it is al- 
most as much to your General,” she said, 
with such earnestness that I could not 
doubt her intentions. 

‘*Then, madam, if you are determined, 
I will take you. You cannot possibly go 
on alone; there are too many Indians 
engaged in their usual pastime of looking 
after white scalps. But first I must seek 


for help for a wounded officer, and then 
must complete my work. Follow me 
closely, but give me your word you will 
not attempt any tricks,” I said; for I have 
never been prepossessed in favor of ad- 
venturous damsels, and I misdoubted the 
value of her alleged information. 

‘That will not answer. I must go on 
at once! I cannot wait.” 

‘“It seems to me you are hardly in a 
position to choose, madam,” I replied, 
amused at her decision. 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, 
desperately : 

“Do you not know who I am, Hugh 
Maxwell? I am Margaret Nairn!” 

Had the solid ground opened beneath 
my feet I could not have been more con- 
founded. 

** Margaret?” I cried, when I could find 
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my voice. ‘*‘Margaret—here? I cannot 
understand. Speak to me again!” 

‘*Yes, Hugh, I am Margaret— Margaret 
Nairn. Iam Mme. de St. Just.” 

‘**You have been here all along and 
never let me kuow? I cannot under- 
stand.” 

‘Do not try tounderstand now. Hugh! 
I beseech you to take me on trust and 
help me to go on.” 

But asshe spoke I caught sight of a mov- 
ing light. ‘*Do not speak another word. 
Some one is coming. Crouch down here 
until I see who it is.” 

Advancing cautiously, I discovered the 
light came from a lanthorn, by the aid of 
which a priest was examining the bodies, 
hoping, no doubt, to discover some un- 
fortunate who needed his ministrations. 
He would serve me for Sarennes. 

‘*Mon pére,” I said, advancing, ‘‘ may 
I beg your assistance for a wounded offi- 
cer ?” 

* Willingly. 
is he?” 

** M. de Sarennes.” 

‘* Ah, I know him well.” 

I directed him to where Sarennes lay, 
and then returned to Margaret. 

‘*T must wait until I see if anything 
can be done here before we go. Come 
with me for a moment.” 

The priest took no notice of us as we 
knelt beside the dying man, and Margaret, 
exclaiming with pity as she saw him, lift- 
ed his head and supported it in her lap. 

Sarennes opened his eyes and looked 
up into her face. He tried to speak, but 
no sound came from his moving lips. 


Lead me to him. Who 


“Requiem eternam dona ei, Domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat ei,” 


prayed the priest, and even as we respo.d- 


ed the unhappy spirit took its flight. 
Margaret bowed her head, and her tears 
fell on the dead face in her lap. 

Most of us have been in circumstances 
where the killing of a man was a neces- 
sity, and have suffered no qualms of con- 
science thereat. I certainly had no com- 
punctions on the outcome of my meeting 
with M. de Sarennes, and yet at the sight 
of Margaret's tears the natural feelings 
triumphed over the intellectual, and I 
joined fervently in the prayers of the 
priest. 

He now appeared to notice Margaret 
for the first time, and raising his lanthorn, 
he held it so that the light shone full 
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upon her; as she raised her head in sur- 
prise, 1 could see he recognized her. 

‘* Marguerite!” he cried, in a voice of 
reproach. 

‘**Why do you speak to me thus, mon 
pére?, Why do you speak thus?” she re- 
peated, with alarm in her accents. 

‘Marguerite, is it possible you do not 
know me?” 

** Know you? Why do you ask? Why 
do you call me by my name? You are le 
pére Jean.” 

‘Iam le pére Jean,—but I was Gaston 
de Trincardel !” 

** What!” she cried, almost with terror, 
as she sprang to her feet. 

‘*T am Gaston de Trineardel,” he re- 
peated, unmoved. 

**Oh,why do you tell me this? At such 

* she moaned, and I stepped to 
her side, for her ery went to my heart. 

**T tell you this because I must try io 
bring you to your senses. Whiy are you 
here in disguise? A shameful disguise,” 
he repeated, scornfully. ‘‘ Whose hand 
slew this man before us?” 

‘**Mine!” I interrupted, for I could not 
stand by and see her meet his attack 
alone. 

‘*Why are you here beside one who 
may be little better than a murderer?” he 
continued to her, without heeding me in 
the least. 

‘Sir! you are free to put any construc- 
tion on my act you choose, as I cannot 
make you answer for your words.” 

**One from whom I have striven with 
all my power as a priest to keep you?” he 
went on, still ignoring me. ‘‘ Since that 
has failed, I must try and appeal to your 
gratitude towards her who was your pro- 
tector when you were buta girl. In some 
sense I stand as her representative, and I 
charge you by her memory to renounce 
this last folly which has led you here.” 

**Stop,Gaston !"’shecried. ** Every word 
you say would be an insult did itcome from 
another. But | have too high a reverence 
for you, the remembrance of your unfail- 
ing charity is too strong, to answer except 
by an explanation. Never mind appear- 
ances! I am here in this disguise because 
it afforded the only possible escape from 
the town, and my object is to carry word 
to M. de Lévis that everything within the 
walls is in the most complete disorder, the 
garrison is mad with drink, and he has but 
to march on the town at once to effect its 
capture.” 





‘*RAISING HIS LANTHORN, HE HELD IT SO THA 
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‘Are you dreaming?—the town help- 
less?” 

‘*Yes; it is his, if he can but advance 
without delay.” 

‘*Then, forgive me! I was wrong; a 
hundred times wrong!” 

‘* Just one moment. My meeting with 
M. de Maxwell is as much by chance as 
your meeting with me,” she added, with 
a decision which I thought perhaps unne- 
cessary. 

‘* Forgive me, Marguerite,” he repeat- 
ed, in his usual tone; ‘‘and you too, Chev- 
alier. I wronged you both. Now to make 
amends. Will you lead us to the Gener- 
al?” he said, turning to me. 

**Come,” I said, and we each held out 
a hand to Margaret. 

** Stand!” thundered a voice in English 
at two paces from us. ‘* You are all cov- 
ered!” 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
I FIND A KEY TO MY DILEMMA. 

‘* WE are your prisoners!” I answered, 
instantly, for the slightest hesitation on 
such occasions may lead to the most seri- 
ous results. Explanations can be made 
subsequently, but a bullet from an over- 
zealous musket can never be recalled. 

In an instant they were beside us, a ser- 
geant and six men, all Highlanders. I 
was about to speak again, but before I 
could do so Margaret stepped up to the 
sergean., and taking him by the sleeve 
whispered afew words in hisear. He there- 
upon gave some instructions in Gaelic to 
his men, and moving off a few paces with 
her, they spoke earnestly together for a 
little. What she said I do not know, but 
in a moment he faced about, and picking 
up the priest's lanthorn, examined me in 
turn. 

‘** Your name and rank, sir!’ he said to 
me. 

‘* Hugh Maxwell, captain.’ 

“God bless me, sir! But this is not the 
first time I have heard your name, or seen 
you, if you'll excuse my saying it,” he 
said, most earnestly. 

‘*Like enough. What is your name?” 

‘** Neil Murray, sir.”’ 

‘‘And a very good name it is; but I 
cannot say I recall it.” 

‘*But you will remember the march to 
Derby, sir, and Lord George?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘‘T am never likely to forget it. Were 
you there?” 
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‘*Where else would I be when my 
grandfather was own cousin to his?” 

‘**Then I suppose there’s no treason 
now in shaking hauds over so old a story, 
Neil?” I said, extending my hand, which 
he grasped heartily, and relations were 
established between us. 

He then turned to the priest. ‘‘ Your 
name, your reverence?” 

‘Le pére Jean, missionary.” 

** Well, gentlemen, it cannot be helped. 
You must both follow us into the town.” 

He gave his orders briefly, and blowing 
out the lanthorn, took Margaret by the 
arm, supporting her as one might a wound- 
ed man, and so we set off. It was evident 
the quick-witted sergeant possessed the 
invaluable qualification of the successful 
soldier, the readiness to carry out as well 
as to devise a plan; for in handling the 
lanthorn he had never once allowed the 
light to fall on Margaret, and by his hap- 
py pretence of her being wounded, he 
avoided the awkward necessity of hand- 
ing over the command to her as his su- 
perior. That he would do his best to 
shelter her from any scrutiny or question- 
ing was evident, and I was too thankful 
for the result to puzzle over the probable 
means by which it was attained. As like 
as not, by the very simple expedient of 
telling the truth—wonderfully efficacious 
at times, when you know your man. 

A quick, hard scramble brought us 
down to the level of the Lower Town; 
we passed the Intendance, black and de- 
serted, and so on towards the foot of the 
Palace Hill. When we reached the gate 
the sergeant halted us; the sign and coun- 
tersign were given, whereupon the wick- 
et was opened. 

Passing his arm about Margaret, who 
leaned upon him heavily, the sergeant 
skilfully interposed himself between her 
and the officer in charge, and gave his 
report: ‘‘ Neil Murray, sergeant, 78th, six 
men, two prisoners, aud one of our own, 
wounded,” and on we marched up the 
slippery hill without a moment's unne- 
cessary delay. 

As soon as we were beyond sight of 
the gate our pace was slackened, and, 
now that all immédiate danger of discov- 
ery for Margaret was at an end, I fell to 
wondering at the extraordinary chance 
which again brought me face to face with 
her who had proved the turning-point in 
my life. Little by little I pieced out the 
puzzle, and the more I brought it together, 
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the more I wondered, but in a vague, 
disjointed fashion, that led to no solution. 
My confused thoughts were interrupted 
by our party halting in front of the Con- 
vent of the Ursulines, where, to my re- 
lief, I saw the sergeant lead Margaret 
round towards the side entrance. 

‘* May I ask where you are taking us?” 
I said, when we again began our march, 
putting the question more to set my mind 
yorking again than out of Curiosity. 

‘* Where else would we be going but 
to the General?” 

‘* And where has he found quarters in 
this stone heap? You have made a fino 
mess of things with your battering,” I 
said, for the evidence of their fire on the 
town was surprising. 

‘**Have we not!” he exclaimed, with 
true soldierly pride. ‘* But there will bo 
a corner or two here and there that was 
out of our reach. It was a God's merey 
for ourselves that we didn't have our will 
of the whole town, or there’s many a poor 
fellow would have made a bad winter of 
is.” 

‘*T dare say you found it bad enough 
as it was, eh, Neil?” 

‘* You may say that, sir! There’s been 
a deal to put up with for both high and 
low. But here we will be at the Gen- 
eral’s.” 

As he spoke we drew up before a house 
in St. Louis Street, and were ushered into 
an anteroom, where we were left under 
guard, while our conductor departed to 
make his report. 

I was not permitted to speak with my 
fellow-prisoner, and so went back to my 
wonderings. It was Margaret—that is, 
Mme. de St. Just—who had befriended 
Lucy on shipboard, and protected her 
since. What a marvellous happening, 
that these two women, of all others in the 
world, should have thus been thrown to- 
gether! That she now knew of my rela- 
tion towards Lucy I could not doubt; 
and though I had preferred it might 
come about otherwise, I bitterly reflected 
that an estimate of my character was no 
longer of supreme importance to her, now 
she was a married woman. Though I 
had been doing my utmost all these years 
of exile to school myself to a frame of 
mind in which I might look upon her as 
unapproachable for me, now that I found 
an insurmountable barrier existed, not of 
my own raising, with the inconsistence of 
mankind, I straight rebelled against it. 
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What a climax to every irony of fate! 
To find myself free, and she, whom I had 
so hopelessly loved, another's. Yet what 
did the priest mean when he said he had 
been trying to keep me from her? I looked 
across the room at his impassive face, and 
felt I would give much for five minutes 
alone with him. ‘Then an explanation 
would be forth-coming in some shape. 

From this coil I was aroused by the 
entrance of an officer to summon us into 
the presence of the General, and for the 
first time I considered my personal situa- 
tion. Not that I had anything to fear, for, 
in those days, war was a profession, and 
an officer was treated as a gentleman by 
his opponent once active hostilities ceased, 
or were even suspended; but the conse- 
quence of my capture would certainly 
mean for me the loss of any advantage I 
might otherwise have gained from our 
Now my name would figure in 
no despatches, unless as ‘* missing,” a bit- 
ter disappointment, when I had so slowly 
and painfully gained something of a po- 
sition. But I lad no time to reason it 
out before we had crossed the threshold 
of the General's room. 

He was a clear-featured, bright-eyed 
man of thirty-five or forty, visibly har- 
assed with the hard fortune of the day, 


success. 


but he did not allow his preoccupation to 
affect his bearing towards us, 

‘* Reverend sir,” he said, addressing the 
priest, *‘I take it for granted you are a 


non-combatant, but as it has fallen to 
your lot to be brought within our lines, 
you must perforce remain a_ prisoner. 
If you will satisfy me as to your name 
and position, I shall judge if I can 
grant you the less galling restrictions of 
parole.” 

The priest smiled. ‘‘I appreciate the 
reasonableness of the condition, your Ex- 
cellency. My full name is Jean Marie 
Gaston de Caldegués, Vicomte de Trin- 
‘ardel, but for years I have borne none 
other than ‘le pére Jean, missionary to 
the Indians.’ ”’ 

‘*That is perfectly satisfactory, sir. I 
shall be pleased to allow you parole within 
the walls, only restricting you from ap- 
proaching those parts of the town where 
our defences are now placed. I shall give 
you an order for quarters at the Ursu- 
lines, though doubtless the good ladies 
would readily receive you even without 
my introduction.” As he spoke he ac- 
companied the priest to the door, where 
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‘*f TAKE IT FOR GRANTED YOU ARE A NON-COMBATANT.” 


he gave his instructions to an aide in wait- 
ing. 

He then turned to me and extended his 
hand. ‘‘Chevalier, we have already had 
the pleasure of some slight correspond- 
ence.” 

“*T have to thank your Excellency for 
as great a courtesy as one man can show 
towards another. When I wrote, I ven- 
tured to mention my acquaintance with 
your Excellency’s brother, Lord Elibank, 
not that I relied on anything else than 
your Excellency’s natural sensibility for 
the acceptance of my request, but that I 
might in that manner help to establish 
my identity.” 

‘* Believe me, Chevalier,” he returned, 
with emphasis, ‘‘that was totally un- 
necessary. I was quite aware that you 
were in Canada. A man does not easily 


slip out of siglit so long as he remains 
among his own class.” 

‘*“Your Excellency overwhelms me; 
such a recognition goes far to make up 
for the years of disappointment I have 
endured.” 

‘Then let us speak plainly, without 
further compliments on either side,” he 
said, smiling gravely. 

‘* Nothing could please me better, your 
Excellency.” 

‘Tt will not even be necessary to keep 
up ‘the Excellency.’ I shall call you 
Kirkeconnel, after the good homely Scots’ 
fashion, if you have not forgotten.” 

‘* Forgotten! That is one of the curses 
of my Scotch blood. I cannot forget!” 

‘*Then there is hope for you yet, Kirk- 
connel! For you have something be- 
hind you worth remembering.” 
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‘**T cannot say it oppresses me with any 
great sense of obligation, for I would find 
some difficulty in naming it at the mo- 
ment.” 

‘Tut, tut, man!” he exclaimed, heart- 
ily. ‘Don’t tell me that a man who 
played his part as well as you in ‘45 need 
mourn over it.” 

‘*We're getting out towards the thin 
ice now, are we not, General?” 

‘‘Not for me; though I dare say some 
members of my house might have to 
guard their steps more carefully. But to 
go on: you followed what you and your 
forebears held to be The Cause, and to 
which you held your honor pledged, and 
you saw it through to the bitter end. 
Then, instead of mixing yourself up ina 
miserable farrago of pothouse plots and 
chamber mysteries which have only 
served to turn some honest men into 
rogues, you have acted like a soldier, and 
done only a soldier’s work. And, best of 
all, you have succeeded. You have much 
that is worth remembering, Kirkconnel!” 

‘* Your Excellency is most kind.” 

‘*T prefer to be plain. Why not drop 
this whole business?” 

‘*How can I? You would not urge me 
to come over because I happen to be a 
prisoner to-day? I may be exchanged 
to-morrow.” 

‘* That you shall not, I'll answer for it! 
I have no intention to give M. de Lévis 
the assistance of even one more artillery 
officer, if I can help it. No,no! Ishall 
keep you fast while I can, but ’tis only 
in the event of my holding the winning 
cards in this affair that I would urge you 
to send in yoursubmission and take your 
place beside us, your natural comrades, 
where you belong. What chance of pro- 
motion, or even of recognition, will you 
run, if M. de Lévis has to leave Canada 
in our hands?” 

‘*None whatever. 
ceived myself for a moment on 
point.” 

‘‘Then be sensible, and, like 
man, make a sensible move 
time comes!” he exclaimed, 
greatest good feeling. 

‘*T am afraid I am too old a fool to be 


I have never de- 
that 


a sensible 
when the 
with the 


sensible at any time on such a subject.. 


But I thank your Excellency from the 
bottom of my heart,” I returned, as 
warmly. 
‘*Nonsense, man! I would not have 
spoken had I not been taken with you. 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 586.—78 
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But there! I am not a recruiting offi- 
cer,” he said, with a laugh. ‘‘ Think 
well over what I have said; I am not 
pressing for an answer.” Thereupon he 
turned the subject, and we fell into a con- 
versation over the events of the past sum- 
mer and winter. I answered such ques- 
tions as I could in regard to our present 
position, for there was no advantage to 
be gained by undue concealment, and his 
consideration spared me any embarrass- 
ment. 

When our interview ended he thanked 
me very handsomely, and regretted he 
could not offer me the hospitality of his 
own roof, but provided for me in the 
Ursulines, granting me the same parole 
as the priest. 

** You will find amongst your country- 
men an odd rebel here and there, Kirk- 
connel, but I rely on you to stir up no 
fresh treason with ‘White Cockades,’ or 
‘Bonnie Charlies,’ or any other of the 
old shibboleths.” 

‘*Have no anxieties on that score, your 
Excellency ; I have had too rude an 
awakening ever to fall a-dreaming again. 
‘The burnt child!” And I bowed, and 
left in company with the officer told off 
to see to my reception. 


The General’s .unlooked-for sympathy 
had gone far to restore me to my natural 


bearing for the moment. It is flattering 
to any man to be received by his military 
superior as a social equal, and Heaven for- 
bid that I should pretend to a susceptibil- 
ity less than the ordinary. I was greatly 
pleased, therefore, by his recognition, and 
to my admiration of his soldierly quali- 
ties was now added a warm appreciation 
of his interest in me and my fortunes. 
But no personal gratification could long 
blind me to the misery of my real posi- 
tion. Chance, inclination, and I think I 
may honestly add principle, had kept my 
affections disengaged and my heart whole, 
withoutany reasonable expectation of ever 
realizing my life’s desire, and now I had 
stumbled upon it, only to find it inexora- 
bly withheld from me, and every avenue 
to its attainment closed. Could I have 
gone on to the end without actually meet- 
ing with Margaret, I could have borne it 
with the silent endurance which had sup- 
ported me so far, and had in large mea- 
sure become a habit; but nowevery regret, 
every passionate longing, every haunting 
memory which time had lulled into seem- 
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ing slumber, awoke to wring my heart at 
the very moment when I believed the 
bitterness to have passed forever. 

The first to welcome me at the convent 
was my son Kit. Heavens! how tall 
and well-looking the boy had grown, and 
with what feeling did I take him in my 
arms! He returned my embrace with 
equal affection, and when we settled 
down, spoke of his mother’s death with 
much natural feeling. 

Poor Lucy! She had had a narrow 
life of it, with the exception of the year 
we had lived together. What a light- 
hearted, merry little soul she then was! 
She had no education in the general sense, 
but was possessed of so lively a sympathy 
that she entered into all that appealed to 
me with an enjoyment and an appreci- 
ation that no mere learning could have 
supplied. She may have lacked the bear- 
ing and carriage of a great lady, but what 
stateliness of manner can rival the pretty 
softnesses of a gentle girl wholly in love? 
She was not strictly beautiful, but she had 
the charm of constant liveliness, and her 
unfailing content and merriment more 
than made up for any irregularity in fea- 
ture. This was the woman I had left, 
and I have already told what she was 
when I returned. It was not so much 
her nature that was at fault, poor thing! 
as the atrophy of soul resuiting from an 
ungenerous form of religion. 

I cannot but think it safer for both man 
and woman to continue in those religions 
which have received the sanction of au- 
thority, than take up with any new ven- 
tures, no matter what superior offers of 
salvation they may hold out. And the 
first step towards this dangerous ground 
I believe to be the pernicious habit of 
idle speculation on subjects too sacred for 
open discussion, which might well be left 
to their ordained guardians, and not to 
the curious guessings of simple and unso- 
phisticated minds. 

Kit had much information to give 
touching others in whom I was interest- 
ed. Of Mme. de St. Just he spoke, as I 
would have expected, with the warmest 
admiration and gratitude; but after he had 
informed me that she was an inmate of 
the same convent in which we were, I 
turned the conversation towards her bro- 
ther, who, I learned, was wounded suffi- 
ciently to be under the surgeon’s care, 
and was pleased to gather that Master 
Kit had made a respectable showing for 
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himself in the rescue of his captain. That 
Mademoiselle de Sarennes was much con- 
cerned in Nairn’s condition I was glad to 
hear, as such an interest could not fail to 
be of service when she should learn of her 
brother’s fate, of which I took care to 
make no mention, as I had no desire to 
figure as the bearer of what must, to her, 
prove painful tidings. 

‘* Your captain is fortunate to engage 
the sympathies of so fair an enemy,” was 
my only remark. 

** Why, father, we do not look on them 
as enemies at all!” he returned,with the 
ingenuousness of his years. 

‘‘Look you here, Master Kit, I cannot 
have you calling me ‘father’; it has al- 
together too responsible a sound, and I do 
not wish to begin and bring you to book 
for matters which may, later on, call for a 
parent’s judgment. Call me ‘ Chevalier,’ 
if you like, it is more companionable, and 
it is as comrades you and I must live, un 
less you wish to have me interfering with 
you in a manner you might naturally 
enough resent later on. I love you heart- 
ily, my boy, and it is love, not authority, 
I wish to be the bond between us. What 
do you say yourself?” 

‘*It can never be anything less than 
that, sir. You know how I was drawn to 
you that very first morning, when I en- 
tered your room in Wych Street. You 
were the finest gentleman I had ever 
seen.” 

“Well, you 
Kit.” 

‘*None better to me, sir.” And he add- 
ed, hurriedly, as if to cover his emotion, 
‘* Will you come over to us, now that we 
are victorious?” 

‘* Oh, Kit, Kit, you are a true English- 
man! Victorious! Why, great Heavens! 
We beat you fifty times over, only to-day ! 
Not that it will make any great matter in 
the long-run, perhaps, for it is no question 
of a single battle for either Lévis or Mur 
ray,—it is the arrival of the first ships 
which will decide this affair. Wait until 
they come up, and then it will be time 
enough to talk of victory.” 

The lad’s face fell. ‘*I mean for our- 
selves,” he said, wistfully; ‘‘ this can’t go 
on with us on different sides.” 

‘* That is a serious matter for the prin- 
cipals, no doubt, Kit; but we need not 
worry over it, for I am not likely to be 
exchanged, the way things now are.” 

‘** But when it is decided?” 
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‘* Your way, Kit?” 
‘*T mean if it is decided our way,” he 
eorrected. ‘* You will come back?” 

‘*Come back to what? You forget I am 
still a proscribed rebel with a price on 
my head.” 

‘*But that is long past.” 

‘*So Dr. Archie Cameron thought, but 
they hanged him like a dog not so many 
years ago, and I do not know that he was 
deeper in the affair than I. That I am 
not a very ardent rebel, I will confess; but 
I have grown too old in rebellion to rea- 
dily shift my character. Besides, I fancy 
Iam more of a Frenchman than an Eng- 
lishman, or even a Scotchman; and the 
worst of such a transmogrification is that 
one grows used to it, and change becomes 
wellnigh impossible. But you have chosen 
wisely, my boy. I wouldn’t have you dif- 
ferent for the world!” 

‘‘It is not for myself I speak. I am 
thinking of you, sir.’ 

‘*God bless you, Kit! I would rather 
have those words from you than a free 
pardon. And now good-night, or rather, 
good-day. You have your duties before 
you, and I must get some sleep;” and I 
embraced the generous boy with a full 
heart. 


The next afternoon I set out to look 
over the town and mark the effect of the 
English fire during the bombardment, 
and could not but admire how destruc- 
tive it had been, nor withhold my ap- 
proval of the efforts the garrison had put 
forth during the past winter to repair the 
results of their own handiwork. 

As I wandered round the Cape I caught 
sight of le pére Jean leaning against the 
parapet of la Batterie du Clergé, gloomily 
surveying the dismal prospect of a river 
full of drifting ice, and a desolate and 
half-frozen country beyond. 

He turned as I approached, and greeted 
me with a return of the manner that was 
once habitual to him. ‘‘I was glad to 
hear you found friends last night, Chev- 
alier.” 

‘*Thank you, yes. I found friends both 
new and old,” I answered, glancing at 
him curiously. But he had turned tow- 
ards the river again, and waving his 
hand outwards, ‘‘ This is all emblematic 
of our fortunes, I fear—dissolution,” he 
said, wearily. 

‘One might descant on the promise of 
spring and the renewal of hope, but in 
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reality I gather as little from the pros- 
pect as do you,” I returned. And side by 
side we leaned over the parapet, and con- 
tinued to indulge our cheeriess specula- 
tions in silence. 

‘* Chevalier,” said the priest, suddenly, 
but in his usual tone, and without chan- 
ging his position, ‘‘ perhaps I owe you a 
more formal apology than was possible 
last night; but when I found that Made- 
moiselle Nairn—” 

‘*Mme. de St. Just,”’ I corrected. 

‘*It is scarce worth while to keep up 
that fiction between us,” he said, as if 
waiving the most ordinary form in the 
world, and in some manner I checked the 
cry of astonishment that was on my lips, 
and remained silent while he continued, 
‘“When I found Mademoiselle Nairn in 
your company, I too hastily assumed that 
it was by design on your part.” 

I was so bewildered by this unconscious 
revelation that I could make no reply; 
but fortunately he did not mark my agi- 
tation, and went on as though speaking to 
himself: ‘‘ Right or wrong, I have been 
the means of keeping her from you thus 
far; and if I have sinned in so doing, I 
must bear the consequence.” 

As he spoke he turned and faced me, 
but by this I had recovered command of 
myself, and saw that his thin face was 
flushed and drawn with suffering. ‘‘ Let 
me go on,” he said, with decision. ‘‘I 
owe an explanation to myself as well as 
to you.” 

Just what he said I cannot clearly re- 
call. The revelation he made was so 
astounding, so completely changed the 
whole complexion of my outlook, that 
my brain could scarce apprehend the im- 
port of his words. I only realized that 
Margaret was no longer beyond my 
reach. The rest mattered not one whit. 

When he ceased speaking I briefly ex- 
posed what had been my position through- 
out without reserve or argument, leaving 
it to him to draw his own conclusion. 

‘* Chevalier,” cried the priest, heartily, 
as I ended, ‘‘I feel that any apology 
would be frivolous in the face of what 
you have told me, but I can assure you 
no man was ever more satisfied to find 
himself in the wrong than I.” 

‘*T take that as more than any apol- 
ogy,” I returned, as sincerely. ‘‘ But to 
return to Sarennes. What use did he 
make of my letter?” 

‘*He attempted such a use that the out- 
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come of your meeting with him is fully 
justified.” 

‘It was justified as it was!” I objected. 
‘*T do not fight on trifles. Do you mean, 
he tried to persuade Margaret that it re- 
ferred to her?” 

*** He did. 
to save her from personal danger, 
do nothing to relieve the distress 
wrought by these means.” 

‘““The hound! It would have been-a 
satisfaction to know this when I met 
him.” 

‘*Remember, though, it is entirely ow- 
ing to the loyalty of his mother and sis- 
ter that her position here has been pos- 
sible.” 

‘*That is true; but I see, as clearly, that 
her reception by them was only possible 
through your answering for her. I owe 
you everything.” 

‘*You owe me much,” he said, quietly, 
as if to himself. And at the simple words 
of self-abnegation my heart ached at the 
thought of the pain I had involuntarily 
caused. 

‘‘T am sorry for any family that holds 
so black a sheep as Sarennes,” I said, to 
break the awkward pause that followed. 

‘‘His family need know nothing, be- 
yond that he died on the field of battle— 
a much more desirable fate than he was 
likely to meet with in France, had he 
lived ; for, believe me, information has 
gone forward that will insure the trial, 
and I trust the punishment, of every 
peculator who has helped to ruin this 
miserable colony, no matter which way 
the present crisis may turn.” 

‘* Now that we have confidence in each 
other, may I ask why you never let me 
know of your presence in Canada?” 

‘*To be frank, I had no desire to awaken 
old associations. So far as I knew, the 
past was a book that had been read and 
done with. Nothing could be gained by 
reopening it under the same conditions, 
and I had no reason to suppose they 
could be altered. Remember it is only 
now my eyes have been opened, and I see 
the error of my warped and ignorant 
judgment. We have travelled a long 
road, Chevalier, to meet in friendship, 
and I am glad we can so meet at last. I 
always regret when my feeling towards 
an honorable man cannot go beyond mere 
liking.” 

‘* Gaston,” I cried, ‘‘ I never received so 
handsome a compliment in all my life!” 


And though I was enabled 
I could 
he had 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
I MAKE A FALSE MOVE. 


I CAN make no pretence to marshal the 
train of thought that swept through my 
brain when the priest took his way and 
left me to myself. Engrossed as I was 
with my own affairs, I could not but 
speculate on the curious chance that had 
driven him into a life of renunciation 
and me to one of exile at the same time 
and for the same cause, and that now 
brought us together before the woman we 
both loved. I use the word advisedly and 
without any reflection on his integrity, 
but it would be an insult to my intelli 
gence could I look on his face, worn with 
suffering and emotion, and mark the tone 
of his voice, and, most confirmatory of all, 
the jealous care with which he avoided 
any mention of her name, and not ac 
knowledge the presence there of the gen- 
tlest passion that ever refined the soul of 
man. He had found abundant oppor- 
tunity for self-denial and sacrifice in tne 
career he had chosen, but I doubted if he 
had found either peace or entire resigna 
tion. During the interview with General 
Murray, and his familiar talk with me, ] 
had caught a dozen reflections of his old 
bearing and manner, and I could not be 
lieve he had laid aside all human long 
ings and emotions, however he might re- 
fuse to recognize them, when he doffed the 
outward habit of his class for the soutane 
and shovel-hat of the Jesuit. It were 
childish to think so. 

Thus occupied I sat heedless of the 
hours that went by, until chilled by 
the change of the day to evening. As 
I moved slowly towards my quarters, 
the only result of the hours of solitary 
thought that remained by me was that 
Margaret was unmarried, and that she had 
come out to meet with me, and for this 
alone. 


That same evening I paid my respects 
to the Superior, la mére de la Nativité, a 
well-bred woman, who should have graced 
the world rather than a convent, and to 
her I proffered my request that I might 


be allowed to wait on Mme. de St. Just. 

‘* Most certainly, monsieur, if it be her 
desire. She is a guest to whom we owe 
much. If you will permit, I will send and 
inquire.” 

Ina few moments the sister sent return- 
ed with word that Mme. de St. Just would 
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see the Chevalier de Maxwell at eleven the 
next morning. 

‘‘ Very well, monsieur, you may then 
meet her here in the parlor,’ added the 
Superior, pleasantly, and I bowed my 
thanks and withdrew. 

I spent the night in great unrest, in- 
venting imaginary difficulties when I 
overthrew those that really existed, pic- 
turing the expected interview in a thou- 
sand forms, framing and reframing every 
appeal I should make, and so wore out 
the night in a fever of consuming antici- 
pation. 

I was thankful I had been captured 
while on staff duty, for I had ever made 
it a practice to dress myself with the most 
scrupulous attention when going into ac- 
tion, so that death himself might not find 
me unprepared—and, thanks to this, I was 
now enabled to make a fitting appearance. 

The feeling that I was outwardly pre- 
pared went far to reassure me, and when the 
time came for our meeting I had banished 
my uneasy apprehensions of the night, 
and recovered my habitual confidence. 
My sole anxiety was, lest I should fail in 
conveying an adequate impression of my 
appreciation of her sacrifice and under- 
taking for my sake, but when I saw her 
every doubting fled. 

I do not know how she was dressed, 


beyond that it served but to heighten her 


queenly beauty. Rare as I had thought 
it in her as a young girl, it had grown 
and developed beyond all my faint con- 
ceptions. Her amber hair had deep- 
ened into the richest auburn, its color 
was undisguised by powder, and its abun- 
dance undistorted by the act of the hair- 
dresser. Her eyes were steady, and clear, 
and truthful; every line of her face had 
rounded out the promise of her youth, 
and her shape and carriage were divine. 
She moved like a goddess. 

‘* Margaret,” I said, as I advanced tow- 
ards her, forgetting all the openings I had 
so carefully rehearsed, ‘‘ I can scarce be- 
lieve Lam awake. It seems incredible I 
should speak face to face with you here.” 

“Tt is indeed a strange meeting,” she 
returned. The words were nothing, but 
they were spoken in a tone of perfect 
quiet and control, without any trace of the 
emotion that broke my voice and dissi- 
pated my self-possession. 

“It is a meeting for which I have 
dreamed, but tried not to hope,’ I said, 
with much feeling. 
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‘* And I have lived for nothing else,” 
she returned, with unfaltering voice and 
the same absence of emotion. 

‘*Then, Margaret, it has come at last!” 
I cried, joyously. the temporary cloud 
passing as she spoke. 

‘*No, it has not!” she said, with the 
coldest decision, and, with that incongru- 
ity of thought which springs upon us at 
the most inopportune moments, I won- 
dered if every woman for whom I 
eared was to change her whole nature 
the moment I left her side. I remem- 
bered Lucy, and now here was Margaret, 
whom I had known as the embodiment 
of impulsive affection, fencing with a 
coolness that enforced my admiration. 
I saw she had fully prepared herself, 
and instantly I resolved to change my 
ground. 

‘* Margaret,” I said, falling back on the 
most unstudied tones at my command, 
‘‘it was only yesterday I learned from 
Gaston the true reason of your presence 
here. We have both suffered too cruelly 
from the accidents of the past to risk any 
misunderstanding now for the want of 
perfect openness between us.” 

‘*That is what I desire above all things 
in the world,” she answered. 

“Then let us begin at the beginning. 
Why was it you never let me know of 
your plan?” 

‘*T do not hold that any explanation is 
due on my part,” she replied, still in the 
same tone of self-possession. ‘*‘ Remem- 
ber I did not seek this interview, and I do 
not see that you have any right to ques- 
tion me on matters which concern only 
myself.” 

‘*Great heavens, Margaret! 
forgotten all the past?” 

‘* Alas! no; I have cause to remember 
it only too well.” 

‘* How can you speak thus coldly?” I 
cried, shocked at her incredible calm. 
‘Tf there is anything I can do or say, for 
Heaven’s sake, demand it. You cannot 
know what torture it is for me to see you 
like this. I have dreamed of you, longed 
for you, despaired of you through all 
these years, and I have a right to a dif- 
ferent treatment. Is it on account of 
Lucy?” 

“Partly,” she answered, somewhat 
moved. ‘‘Why did you never tell me 
of her?” 

‘*How could I? Even if I had been 
free, you were a lady.” 
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‘*There was nothing dishonorable about 
7 
‘* A thing does not need to be dishon- 
orable to be ruinous. The dishonor would 
have been in my speaking when I was 
pledged to silence.” 

‘* Was it more honorable, think you, 
to allow a young girl to live in a world 
of mock affection, and to expose her to 
what I have gone through?” 

‘* But did I ever by word or sign make 
the slightest move to engage your affec- 
tions, after I discovered the truth?” 

‘*Pardon me if I say that question 
could only serve to embarrass a child. I 
will answer it by another. Does a man 
need to speak to declare his love?” 

‘*No, by heavens, he does not, Marga- 
ret!’ I cried, throwing all defence to the 
winds. ‘‘It speaks in every tone of his 
voice, in every glance of bis eye, and I 
would be a hypocrite beneath contempt 
did I pretend I did not always love you. 
I loved you from the moment I first saw 
you, a girl, before Temple Bar, and I will 
love you, God help me, till I die!” 

‘*If this be the case, then had I not a 
higher claim on you than any woman liv- 
ing? Were you not bound to protect me 
against my ignorance of such a barrier?” 

‘‘Absence and forgetfulness, I had 


hoped, would prove your best protec- 
tion,” I replied, with happy inspiration. 
‘*The implication is skilful,” she said, 
quietly, without a trace of the emotion I 
expected from my allusion, ‘‘ but no mis- 
take on my part can serve to lessen your 


want of good faith towards me. Do you 
think a woman would have considered 
any point of personal honor where the 
life of one dearest to her hung on her 
sacrifice?” 

‘*Tt is quite beyond my poor powers to 
judge of what a woman might do,” I re- 
plied, with a sudden rash indiscretion. 
‘*T find I have but little knowledge of 
women, or the motives which sway them.” 

‘““Then there is but little to be gained 
by continuing this conversation,” she re- 
turned, with astately bow. She swept out 
of the room, leaving me to curse the folly 
that had betrayed me into so false a 
move. And with this bitter morsel for 
reflection I sought my solitary room. 


Nothing in the world, short of actual 
dishonor, can cause a man of sensibility 
keener suffering than the knowledge that 
he has made a fool of himself. And this 
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I had done to the top of my bent. Why 
had I not apprehended the effective point 
of attack from the outset, and, instead of 
attempting any defence, thrown myself 
on her compassion and generosity? Why 
had Inot...? But it were futile to reit- 
erate the charges I brought against my 
own folly. 

What was the support on which she 
relied? If her brother, then I regretted 
from the bottom of my heart I had missed 
the occasion of squaring that account of 
which he had spoken. If a man at all, 
it was he; for the woman who had so 
discomfited me was heart-whole I could 
swear; a defiant modesty rang in every 
note of her voice. Possibly the convent, 
that fallacious sanctuary for disappoint- 
ment. But if I knew anything of her 
sex, she was the last to whom such a re- 
treat could bring satisfaction. Heavens! 
It was a coil involved enough to drive a 
man wellnigh distracted. 

Dinner, and the intercourse it entailed, 
did much to restore me to my ordinary 
bearing, and when Kit sought me in the 
afternoon with a polite message from his 
captain that I would wait upon him when 
at leisure, I had quite recovered. No- 
thing could fall out more to my liking; I 
was anxious to discover his cause of 
quarrel with me, and, if possible, to ar- 
rive at some solution of Margaret's atti- 
tude. So I followed Kit to his room at 
once, 

Nairn I found a trifle pale, with a well- 
bandaged head, but his weleome was open 
and unconstrained, and his greeting met 
me at the threshold. As I advanced to 
return it, I caught the flutter of a dress 
out of the opposite door, which informed 
me that his sufferings were not without 
certain consolations. 

I took the hand extended to me with 
the same heartiness it was offered. 

‘Will you accept a broken man’s 
apology for a whole man’s insult, Cheva 
lier? I have promised my sister that I 
would make you this reparation, and | 
am heartily glad we can return to our 
old footing of Louisbourg.” 

‘*Readily, Nairn. I have seen your 
sister this morning, and I cannot blame 
your action. I might have done the 
same myself. Let us say no more about 
it.” 

‘*With all my heart! Well, Cheva- 
lier, the fortune of war has reversed our 
personal positions from Louisbourg, but 
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I do not see that the end is much more 
certain now than then.” 
‘* Much the same,” I 
result altogether depends on the 
ships.” 
‘‘And I suppose you abide by it as be- 


‘the 
first 


answered ; 


fore?” 

‘*T must, Nairn. 
that subject.” 

‘I only mention it because I am 
anxious about the future of your boy, 
Christopher. I congratulate you on find- 
ing such Will understand 
me if I say I trust you have not thought 
of influencing him to leave the service, 
though I could not blame your wishing 
him beside you.” 

‘* Nairn, I owe you my thanks for hav- 
ing broached the subject. I have been 
too dependent on my own exertions all 
my life to make me a good beggar, even 
for my son. When in Louisbourg you 
expressed yourself as under some obliga- 
tion towards me. Will you discharge it 
by using your best endeavors for his 
advancement? He is too good metal to 
waste as a common soldier.”’ 

‘*He is that! And if you allow him to 
remain, I pledge my word he shall not 
continue as such. It may sound pre- 


We need not reopen 
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a son. you 


sumptuous in a mere captain to promise 


so confidently, but if we come out of this 
successfully, promotions will follow. He 
has been most favorably marked by the 
General, and also by our colonel.” 

‘* Let me see; he is a son of old Lovat, 
is he not?” 

‘That he is, and in more ways than 
one.” 

‘*TIf he be like his sainted father, he 
will have a longer memory for his own 
interests than those of his friends.” 

“This is rank treason, Chevalier. I 
won’t listen to another word of it,” said 
Nairn, laughing. 3ut Iam depending 
on the General; he never forgets any one. 
I can tell you, too,” he added, eagerly, 
‘he is a stickler for birth, and he will 
appreciate the fact of Christopher being 
your son.” 

‘That is a rare advantage!” I said, 
banteringly. 

‘*Of course it is! 
value a good horse the more if you 
knew his pedigree?” he answered, with- 
out the ghost of a smile. 

‘**Oh, come, come, Nairn! You must 
not attempt flattery, it has too overwhelm- 
ing an effect. But, tell me,—in what 


Would you not 
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manner did you meet with your sister 
again?’ I ventured, boldly, knowing there 
was nothing to be gained by a subtler 
policy with him. 

‘*Simple enough. She was in the Gen- 
eral Hospital when I was placed in com- 
mand there, and very pleased I was to 
find her,” he answered, as though the 
meeting were the most ordinary affair in 
the world, his tone clearly indicating that 
he had concluded the matter and did not 
intend to reopen it. 

‘*T should apologize for having fright- 
ened her away as I came in,” I continued, 
feeling for another opening; but he feign- 
ed ignorance of my move, and explained 
in the most natural manner: ‘ Oh, that 
was not my sister, but a very good friend 
of hers, to whom we are both indebted 
for many kindnesses.” 

‘‘Ah, that is much. I trust she ap- 
preciates your gratitude in allowing her 
to nurse you?” 

‘* Not at all; Ido not think she looks 
upon itin that way. I believe there are 
women who love the bother of 
looking after you. I try to give her as 
little trouble as I can,” he ended, with a 
catch in his voice. 

‘* Nairn, you are a gentleman! 
give my humbugging.” 

‘**T didn’t know you were, or I shouldn't 
have been so simple as to answer you. 
Do you know, I’ve often wished I could 
tell when a man is in earnest. I’m no 
good at guessing what his intent may be 
unless he has a sword in his hand; and as 
for a woman, I can never tell at all.” 

‘You're no worse off than the best of 
us in that respect, Nairn. Some day I 
trust some good woman will engage you 
in dead earnest, and then the quicker you 
surrender at discretion the better. And 
for your sake, I hope the day will come 


some 


For- 


soon.” 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,” he answered, 
in so woe-begone a tone that I left him, 
convinced his enemy had already been 
making serious advances, and that his 
defence was likely to be as feeble as his 
most ardent well-wisher could desire. 

I discovered my ex-Jacobite sergeant 
to be as matter-of-fact as his captain. He 
would discuss military matters freely 
enough, but on the subject of our night’s 
adventure I could not get him to advance 
a word. Exempli gratia: 

‘*Neil, how is the officer you assisted 
on the field the other night?” 
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‘*Indeed, captain, you must go away 
in and ask for yourself.” 

‘You are not uneasy as to his hurt 
proving dangerous?” 

‘‘Not half as dangerous as undigested 
catechising, sir, saving your presence, and 
meaning no offence.” 

And in the face of so diplomatic a re- 
buke I would abandon the subject and 
fall back on the safer ground of mines 
and countermines, carcasses and grana- 
does. 

I made no attempt to see Margaret, for 
I felt it would be foolish to risk another 
rebuff, which might be final, and that my 
best play was a waiting game. My re- 
flections had been bitter; possibly hers 
would be generous. 

The garrison was fully occupied, for 
M. de Lévis had made such advances to 
invest the town as to call for constant 
watchfulness. His fire throughout had 
necessarily been light, as he was wretch- 
edly supplied with artillery, but he suc- 
ceeded in blowing up one of the magazines 
the very first night, and there was the 
usual number of casualties. General 
Murray, on his part, attempted one sortie, 
but as it was unsuccessful, and the officer 
in command captured, he thereafter held 
himself strictly on the defensive. No 
general attack was attempted on our side, 
and wisely, too, for even the capture of 
the town would avail nothing, if the first 
re-enforcements by sea were not ours. 

I passed my time making further ac- 
quaintance with Kit, whose eager affec- 
tion went far to relieve my melancholy, 
in a few visits of courtesy to various of- 
ficers, and in renewing my friendship 
with Gaston and with Nairn. 

Each day, as I visited the latter towards 
eleven o'clock, I was treated to the same 
disappearing flutter of what I did not 
doubt was the same petticoat, until at 
length I became piqued. 

‘*Nairn,” I declared, ‘‘I must either 
give up visiting you, or you must persuade 
that timid lady-in-waiting that I am not 
to be run away from with impunity. 
Either she must remain in her place to- 
morrow, or I cease disturbing her.” 

‘*Indeed that is what I have been do- 
ing my best to persuade her, but she is 
somewhat shy until a little matter of dif- 
ference between us is settled.” 

‘What, Nairn! Is it possible you have 
already met the fair one strong in fight, 
of whom I prophesied?” 


‘*Yes, I suppose so,” he said, with a 
happy laugh. ‘‘I may as well tell you. 
She is Mademoiselle de Sarennes. The 
only thing that troubles me is that she 
wishes to leave the matter to chance.” 

‘*T congratulate you on the lady, first of 
all, sir. And now what are the chances?” 

He moved uneasily. ‘‘Just a woman's 
fancy, I suppose; but she wishes it to de- 
pend on the arrival of the ships.” 

‘“What! Are those fateful ships to 
earry the decisions of Cupid as well as 
Mars? What part are they to play in 
your affairs?” 

‘*Part enough. If a French ship ar- 
rives first, she marries me; if an English, 
then I marry her.” 

‘*Good heavens, Nairn! Whatan anx- 
iety to have hanging over you! Have 
you provided against the possible appear- 
ance of a Spaniard?” 

‘‘None of your nonsense, Chevalier!” 
he exclaimed, hotly. ‘‘ This is no jesting 
matter for me. Cannot you take any- 
thing seriously? I conceive it to make 
all the difference in the world, whether 
the man take the woman, or the woman 
the man. I hate turning things upside 
down, and if I marry at all, I must do so 
in a decent, orderly way, like my fathers 
before me.” 

‘**That is all very well, but shouldn't 
you allow the lady some choice, especial- 
ly if you should turn out to be a prisoner, 
as will certainly be the case should a 
French ship appear first?” 

‘‘But why not let me exercise the 
choice? I have my feelings as well as a 
woman,” he returned, stubbornly. 

‘‘That is conceivable, or you would 
never have advanced as far as your pres- 
ent difficulty. But I think this is a mat- 
ter which can be arranged with a little 
diplomacy.” 

‘‘Then there's little hope for it if the 
diplomacy rests with me, for I’ve no more 
of it about me than a brass ecarronade.” 

‘*Never mind. You can safely depend 
for that upon the lady. In the mean 
time, pray present her with my compli- 
ments and congratulations on so in- 
genious a shifting of responsibility, and 
remind her that I expect to pay her my 
respects on the morrow.” 


But on the morrow I did not keep my 
appointment. About ten o’clock that 


morning, as I was with General Murray, 
chatting over the fire in his quarters in 
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St. Louis Street, we were interrupted by 
an aide, who entered in great excitement. 

‘‘Your Excellency, a ship is in sight 
from the lookout!” 

‘*Good heavens, Kirkconnel! This de- 
cides it!” exclaimed the General, rising, 
and generously extending to me his hand. 
‘‘God bless you, whichever it be!” he 
added, heartily, and we parted. 

In all haste I made my way to the 
Chateau, and gained such point of van- 
tage as was possible. I eagerly scanned 
every foot of the river, but there was no- 
thing I could make out, though from the 
excitement of the little knot at the sig- 
nalling-point above it was evident they 
could sight her. 

In an ineredibly short time every avail- 
able foothold was occupied. Men, wo- 
men, and children, soldiers and sailors, 
sick and sound, flocked to the ramparts 
to strain their eyes for the reported sail. 

Suddenly a cheer arose from the crowd, 
and all hearts leaped in response. No— 
it was but a sailor climbing the flag-staff 
on the Cape to bend new cordage for tie 
colors, and presently they were unrolled 
and spead out on the sharp May wind. 
With every moment the crowd increased ; 
the wounded even left their beds at the 
news, and painfully crawled to have the 
sooner tidings. 

At length her topsails shone white 
over the bare trees of St. Joseph. Inch 
by inch they grew, until the vessel swam 
clear of the point. A frigate! A man- 
of-war! And, at the sight, the crowd, 
French and English alike, set up a shout, 
though as yet neither knew the message 
she would soon send flying from her hal- 
yards. 

On she came, and, the first burst of ex- 
citement stilled, we hung on her every 
movement in a silence that was almost 
painful. At length a gasp ran through 
the crowd. Against her white sails a 
black spot could be distinctly seen run- 
ning swiftly up to the mast-head. No 
sooner did it touch it than it broke, and 
the white field barred by the red cross of 
St. George streamed forth to our waiting 
eyes. 

A perfect scream of shouts and cheers 
answered the declaration. Men swore and 
blasphemed in their joy, some shrieked 
and laughed in hysterical excitement, 
while others broke down and wept like 
children at the sight of their deliverance. 

Before long the frigate’s sides were 
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swathed in smoke, and her guns thun- 
dered their proud salute against the 
swarming cliff, while frantic groups ran 
through the town shouting the news, 
until, from the line of defences opposite 
the Heighis, the artillery boomed forth in 
one long, continuous roar its message of 
exultation and defiance to the gallant 
Lévis and his men, to whom it meant 
irretrievable failure and despair. 

I felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
turned to meet the pale face of Gaston. 

“This is the end!” he said, with tears 
in his eyes. 

CHAPTER XXXIX, 
I PUT MY FORTUNE 

On that 9th of May which saw the 
Lowestaffe anchor at Quebee to practi- 
cally settle the fortunes of France and 
England in the New World, I walked back 
along St. Louis Street arm in arm with 
Gaston, neither of us speaking a word, 
even when we separated for our different 
quarters in the Ursulines. 

As we walked in silent companionship, 
I determined that now the time had come 
to put my fortune to the touch; and as 
soon as possible I sent word to Margaret, 
praying I might be granted an interview, 
and in a state of anxiety not far removed 
from panic, I awaited her answer. 

She would see me at once, and I re- 
paired to the parlor, where to me she en- 
tered, pale and dignified, the nobility of 
her soul showing forth in every move- 
ment of her body, and its beauty in every 
line of her face. 

‘** Margaret,” I cried, ‘‘ forgive me if I 
have forced myself upon you, but I have 
no courage to endure longer. You have 
heard that all hope for the French arms 
is now virtually at an end, and I must 
now know what lies before me.” 

‘That must rest with you,” she an- 
swered, in the same calm tone which had 
so upset me in our last meeting. 

‘*Then, Margaret, I am here to plead 
my own cause,” I answered, firmly, deter- 
mined not to be swayed by any passing 
mood, ‘‘and I plead in forma pauperis, 
for I have no one to rely on save myself, 
and no hope save in you.” 

‘You must not count upon me,” she 
returned,caimly. ‘‘ Il cannot acknowledge 
that you have any claim upon me.” 

‘*T have the claim which comes from 
your own affection, Margaret. You loved 
me once, and in the strength of that love 
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I stand to-day. In the name of that love 
I ask you to hear me.” 

‘*That is a thing of the past. You 
have no right to presume upon it now.” 

‘*Is it presumption for one who has 
lived in such loneliness as I, to hold to 
the one bright day of his life? There is 
no past for the heart.” 

‘*T will not argue the point,” she an- 
swered, coldly; ‘‘but there is a past I 
have shut out of mine.” 

‘*You may try to persuade yourself 
you have, Margaret, but it will come 
back when you think it most banished. 
I know of what I speak, for when I 
thought I had buried a past that was tor- 
ture to me to recall, it has awakened me 
at nights to hours of hopeless regrets and 
empty longings; it has stood beside me, 
unsummoned, when most alone, and has 
started into life at some chance word or 
token, when in company. The more you 
try to live it down, the more you create 
a haunting memory to fill your hours 
with bitterness.” 

‘Then I will meet it with other 
strength than my own. I have resolved 
to enter the Community.” 

‘*So I feared. What do you hope to 
gain by so doing?” 
“T will gain 

peace, 

‘**No, Margaret, you will not gain peace. 
Listen to me. I know you better than 
you know yourself! You will find work, 
you may find rest, of a kind, but what 
peace will come to you even though you 
are shut in safe from the chance evils of 
life, when you think of one who has loved 
as faithfully, but without the same hope 
as yourself, wandering a broken man, be- 
cause you refused him admittance to the 
happiness you alone could offer.” 

‘“*Do you think it fair to try me by 
such an appeal? You know I can never 
be indifferent to your fate. You know 
I have thought for you even above my- 
self,” she said, with a tremor in her voice 
she could not entirely suppress. 

I saw my advantage, and seized it ea- 
gerly. ‘‘ Then, Margaret, listen! Listen 
while I plead for myself. What have I 
to look forward to, if I lose you? Behind 
me are the best years of my life, wasted 
in this wilderness because I had hoped te 
secure your happiness by my exile. To- 
day I have seen every hope of my ad- 
vancement vanish. That I can take as 
one of the chances of war. But what 


work, and rest —and 
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have I left if I lose you now? You are 
the whole world to me, and all it can of- 
fer is nothing, if it does not include you. 
Margaret, my love! call back the day 
when, if I could have spoken, love waited 
in your heart to answer. Give me a sin- 
gle hour of that past now! a moment of 
the old love to hear me when I plead for 
your life as well as my own.” 

Her color came and went as I spoke: 
she had visibly lost that control which 
had so far baffled me, and when she an- 
swered, it was with the familiar name she 
had not uttered save when she had been 
surprised into it on our first meeting. 

**Oh, Hugh, do not try me. You know 
not what I have gone through, and now 
I am near to God.” 

‘*Margaret, my darling, you wiil be 
nearer to God when you are beside the 
man to whom He would confide you. 
You know I love you with all my soul! 
How can you look for happiness apart 
from him whom you have loved so long, 
and whom you love even now!” I ended, 
determined to risk the utmost. ‘‘ Come 
to me, Margaret! Come to me! We 
will face life together, and together there 
will be no room for further doubtings, 
for further mistakes! I cannot shape my 
love into words. It is all my life, all 
my being, and yet it is a poor thing to 
offer you.” 

‘Oh, Hugh, I know not which way to 
turn.” 

‘*Turn to me, Margaret! Turn to me! 
If ever a man needed a good woman's 
love, I need yours now. Everything is 
falling about me. I may have no right 
to ask, but I cannot help it. My need is 
greater than my strength. Am I to go 
forth into exile again without you, Mar- 
garet?” 

‘* Hugh, my only love!” she cried, in a 
voice vibrant with tenderness; and with 
the words she extended to me her trem- 
bling, upturned hands. In my eyes it 
seemed as though they held all the price- 
less treasure of her enduring love. 


For a few days longer the cannon con- 
tinued to grumble backward and forward 
between wall and trench, until the arri- 
val of the Vanguard, Diana, and Law- 
rence placed matters beyond a peradven- 


ture. Thereupon M. de Lévis promptly 
disbanded his Canadians, and during the 
night of the sixteenth, under a searching 
fire from the ramparts, he withdrew from 
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his lines, and fell back upon Descham- 
bault. 


The siege was at an end. Within the 
town officers and men rejoiced in their 
escape from incessant duty, and welcomed 
the plenty which succeeded the semi- 
starvation of the winter; the towns-peo- 
ple, as is always the case, were ready to 
accept any rule which would guarantee 
to them security and peace, while the 
surrounding parishes were gladdened by 
the return of their volunteers, seeing 
therein a promise of the renewal of the 
quiet for which they longed. The gates 
were thrown open, and once more the 
country folk thronged within the walls 
to offer their scanty provisions, and to 
bargain with the ‘‘kilties” and ‘“‘ red- 
coats” with a confidence that spoke well 
for the humanizing influences of war. 
General Murray received M. Malartic, 
who had been left in charge of the wound- 
ed in the General Hospital, and other of 
our officers at his table in friendly hos- 
pitality, and ordinary life took up its in- 
terrupted course. 

But with much rejoicing on the one 
hand came sadness on the other. The 


news of the death of Sarennes was now 
received in due course by his mother and 
sister, but was borne with surprising spirit, 


especially by the former, who comforted 
herself with the thought that the last of 
his house had found death in a profession 
in which his fathers had distinguished 
their name, while his sister had both youth 
and love to support her. 

Kit was jubilant over his promotion as 
ensign, which had happened even sooner 
than his captain had foretold; he was re- 
ceived by his superiors and equals with 
flattering congratulations, and the men 
looked without jealousy on his advance- 
ment. To me it was gratifying to find 
he valued it not so much for the position, 
as for the recognition of his proper stand- 
ing as a gentleman’s son. 

Nairn was happy in his escape from 
the humiliation of being asked in mar- 
riage, and impatiently counted the days 
of mourning until he could make his de- 
mand on Mademoiselle de Sarennes “‘ se- 
lon tous les régles de la bienséance.” 
That he was in love, even to the point of 
blindness, was amply proved by his as- 
tonishment that there were others in the 
like case as himself. 

“Captain Nairn,” I said to him in 
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Margaret’s presence, the day before his 
departure for Montreal with the troops, 
‘“as you are the head of your family, I 
have the honor to demand of you the 
hand of your sister in marriage.” 

‘*God bless my soul, Peggy!” he ex- 
claimed, with the utmost honesty. ‘tI had 
never thought of you as marrying. I had 
planned that you would always live with 
me.” 

‘*Suppose, Nairn, that Mme. de Sa- 
rennes had said the same of Angélique?” 

‘** But that is different. You see, Peggy 
” But here he fell into a sudden 
confusion, and then correcting himself, 
cried with much vehemence: ‘‘ No, she 
isn’t! Peggy, you are the dearest girl in 
the whole world! You deserve all the 
world can give you. You take her, Chev- 
alier, with the best. wishes of a brother 
whose greatest misfortune has been not to 
have known her better.” 


hc ied 


And so matters were settled. Nairn 
marched with the troops to take his 
share in what I have always looked 
upon as the most admirable of Murray’s 
achievements, a campaign politic rather 
than military; at once to overawe and re- 
assure the inhabitants; and this accom- 
plished, to converge on Montreal with 
Amherst and Haviland. 

The situation in which Lévis found 
himself was impossible, and it only re- 
mained for Vaudreuil to accept the terms 
of capitulation which were offered. From 
his point of view they were no doubt 
honorable, but, in his anxiety to save the 
goods and chattels of a parcel of shop- 
keepers, he saw fit to sacrifice the honor 
of those troops who, for six arduous cam- 
paigns, had stood between him and his 
fate. Thus, on the 8th of September, 
1760, Canada passed forever into the hands 
of the English,—who thus held America 
from Florida to Hudson Bay, from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi. But these 
events will no doubt be more fully related 
by ‘‘the gentleman at his desk ”—and I 
will return. 


Soon after the arrival of the victorious 
troops with their prisoners from Montreal, 
a double marriage was celebrated in the 
chapel of the Ursulines, General Murray 
standing for Margaret,while M. de Lévis 
rendered the samé courtesy to Angélique, 
and the officiating priest was le pére 
Jean. 
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At two we sat down to dinner in the 
General's quarters, surrounded by friends 
old and new, for those who had withstood 
each other so stoutly in the field now 
vied only in expressions of personal ad- 
miration and esteem. Poulariez, Malar- 
tic, and le petit Joannés sat side by side 
with Fraser, Burton, and Rollo, while the 
two Generals shared the honors of the 
feast with Margaret and Angélique. 

M. de Lévis did me the honor to request 
that I would supplement his encomium 
on our hosts by a few words in English, 
which I did with poor enough effect; but 
on being called upon on all sides for a 
song,I retrieved my halting prose with 
the following, which I had set to the old 
air of *‘ Dalmeny”: 

Though unrelenting fate hath cast 
In camps opposed. our lot, 

Though we have faced each other oft, 
And Scot hath drawn on Scot, 

I cannot hold that chance, or time, 
Or waste of sundering sea, 

Can part the banished hearts that meet 
At one in their Ain Countrie. 

We've sprung from every mile that lies 
*Twixt Tweed-side and Ardshiel, 

To wake the corners of the world 
With clash of Scottish steel. 

We've kept our faith to King and Prince, 
And held it ample fee 

If life or death might keep our name 
Alive in our Ain Countrie. 

We've ridden far for name and fame, 
We've never stooped for gold, 

We've led the flying columns back 
With victory in our hold. 

We've won undying name and fame! 
Yet all o’ it I'd gie 

To see the red sun set at hame, 
At hame, in my Ain Countrie. 


The enthusiasm of our generous hosts 
over my effort formed a fitting close to 
the festivity, and the refrain of ‘‘ Our Ain 
Countrie ”’ was carried forth from the 
room to pass from lip to lip until the 
whole garrison was wild over it, and 
many a homesick fellow found sad con- 
solation in my poor effusion of an idle 
hour. Such a gratification is the highest 
which a man of taste can receive, and it 
is to be regretted that more men of genius 
do not direct their efforts to such pleas- 
ing ends. 

With our friends Poulariez, Joannés, 
and others in command of the Royal 
Rouissillon, we were provided for in the 
Duke, Captain Renwick, where Kit, Angé- 
lique with her husband, and a score of 
English officers assembled to bid us fare- 
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well, so that our leaving resembled more 
a party of pleasure than the embarkment 
of a defeated army. 

3ut as we dropped down the stream 
and stood watching the great rock of 
Quebec, with its fringe of batteries, and 
the English flag flying where ours had 
so proudly held its place for many a day, 
a sadness fell upon us all. 

Margaret and I stood somewhat apart 
from the others. 

‘*Hugh, dear, cannot you find some 
cause for thankfulness?” she said, softly. 

‘Oh yes; like Bougainville I can at 
least quote the Psalmist: ‘In exitu Israel 
de Aigypto, domus Jacob de populo bar- 
baro—’” 

‘Oh, Hugh, do not say that! It has 
been a blessed land to us. Listen, dear, 


to what has been my comfort all these 
years,” and with her beauteous face filled 
with the exaltation 
peated : 


of her love she re- 


“The span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 
Nor braid eneugh this weary warld, 
To part my Love frae me.” 


EPILOGUE. 


The desolate point known as Tadousac, 
at the mouth of the river Saguenay, in 
Canada, is the place of exile of a few of- 
ficials who guard the interests of the fur 
trade. 

Their quarters, a few storehouses, and 
the little church with its modest presby- 
tere form an outpost to the civilized 
world. During the summer season the 
wandering Indians flock down in their 
canoes, build their temporary huts, and a 
constant bustle of trade and barter sets 
in. Furs are examined, valued, and ex- 
changed for guns, ammunition, clothing, 
and other luxuries of a savage existence. 
The arrival of the few ships necessary to 
this primitive commerce makes the only 
other break in the monotonous existence 
of the little colony. At the approach of 
winter the Indians scatter, and the offi- 
cials and the solitary priest are prisoners 
until the spring once more opens for them 
the doors of the outside world. 

Here it was, on the evening of the 11th 
of April, 1782, that the priest sat with his 
companions in the house of the principal 
official. 

At nine o’clock he rose and said good- 
night to his hosts in his usual manner, 
but suddenly his whole appearance 
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NOR BRAID ENEUGH 
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changed. Drawing back from them, he 


raised his hand, and said, in tones of deep- 
est earnestness: 
** My friends, it is not only ‘ good-night,’ 


it is ‘ good-by.’ Good-by for all time, for 
you will never see me again alive. To- 
night at twelve I shall be called hence.” 

The little company were shocked be 
yond expression. The priest stood before 
them tall, commanding, his figure full 
of life and vigor, his eye bright and un 
faltering, but his face lighted with a mys 
terious solemnity that forbade question- 
ing. 

*At midnight the bell of the chapel 
will sound. You may come then, but do 
not touch my body. To-morrow you will 
seek M. Compain, the curé of the Isle aux 
Coudres, and he will prepare my body for 
burial.” 

He withdrew, leaving the company in 
affrighted silence; ten, eleven struck, and 
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at midnight the bell of the chapel began 
to toll. They arose, awe-stricken, and 
took their way to the little chureh. 

By the dim light before the sanctuary 
they caught sight of the robe of the priest. 
He was lying on the ground motionless, 
his face covered by his hands as if in 
prayer on the first steps of the altar. 

That same night the bells of all the 
churches along the river, at Mal Baie, at 
Les Eboulemens, at the Isle aux Coudres, 
at Baie St. Paul, and up through every 
parish to Quebec, rang without the touch 
of mortal hands, and soon the wondering 
faithful knew that the passing soul for 
which they rang was that of le pére Jean, 
the missionary to the Indians, once known 
as Jean Marie Gaston de Caldegués, Vi- 
comte de Trineardel. 

‘‘Happy the people who still believe 
these sweet and holy legends.” 


THE END. 
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BY OCTAVE 


YANSY GREEN was a pretty girl who 
| sold gloves and cravats at Carter's 
department store. The store being in a 
university town, there were always plenty 
of college boys to admire Miss Pansy’s 
long lashes and violet eves. She had 
lived twenty-five years, but she looked 
eighteen. And she fluttered about and 
giggled at bold compliments, and forgot 
to tidy up her stock in trade in leisure 
moments, quite like eighteen. 

‘*T suppose she does draw the college 
trade,” grumbled young Carter to old 
Carter, ‘* but I declare I’m so out of pa- 
tience with her carelessness that I'd like 
to send her off this minute. She let Mrs. 
Ogden wait ten minutes yesterday while 
she was fooling with one of the boys, who 
had bought a fifty-cent tie.” 

‘‘She draws the boys, though.” the 
older man urged, mildly. ‘* You're ex- 
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pecting too much of these young things. 
There’s no harm in the girl. Sometimes 
she does well.” 

‘* More times she doesn’t. Take Kitty 
Foy, and give her the place, and you'll see 
we'll sell more gloves, although Kitty’s 
face would break the camera any day. 
Look at her now! What's that chain 
she’s got on?” 

Unconscious of the eritic’s eye, Pansy, 
at this speaking, was balancing her light 
shape on the edge of the counter, the 
chain extended for two other clerks to 
admire. 

‘*And there are the Martins with no 
one to wait on them,” snapped young 
Carter. ‘I tell you she’s no more of : 
clerk than the cat is.” 

‘“The Martins got me to take Miss 
Green, so I guess they can’t complain,” 
said his father. 
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Pansy laughed—-a shrill, cackling lit- 
tle laugh that affronted her pretty face; 
and at the laugh one of the other girls 
elanced up with astart and a cry—‘‘ Gra- 
ious! there’s Mr. Sam looking!” 

She hastily began to arrange her stock, 
while the other girl darted. at the Mar 
ins; but Pansy merely showed her little 
vhite teeth and latighed again. 

‘Let him look,” sneered she, jocosely ; 


‘T don’t care; hggain’t my beau.” 

* Well, Pansy ree sn, if you ain't a 
ase!’ the other breathed between admi- 
ration and panic. ‘* Well, 
other way.” 

‘‘Go any way he pleases. 
out of his old store, and he’ll be precious 
glad to have me come into it again. See 
if he won't.” 

* Where are you going? 
ful funny this morning.” 

‘Most foiks act funny 
going to be married.” 

‘Pansy Green, you're fooling!” 

Pansy tossed her shining bronze head 
and fiddled with the chain, It was a 
slender gold chain, set at intervals with 
small rubies, sapphires, opals, emeralds, 
amethysts, and diamonds. 

‘*Say, did he give you that chain? Is 
it Tommy Lawrence?” 

‘Yes, he gave me that chain. 
isn’t Tommy Lawrence, nor any 
students.” 

‘Well, I’m sorry for Tommy.” 

‘He'd no business to think I'd have 
him.” 

‘* Well, you know you let him kiss you.” 

‘*T never did !” 

‘“Not last Wednesday 
er at your aunt's?” 

‘*Shoo! that was only taking a dare. 
I never thought of Tommy seriously. 
He ain’t but a babe in arms. 
again.” 

** Nobody in the university ?” 

‘“*T didn’t say that, smarty. 

‘ the university. I’m going to marry Pro- 
essor Kenneth Barton.” 

— The shock forced an exclamation out 
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in front of him. His frown dwindled 
into surprise, the surprise broadened into 
a smile; actually he shook hands with 
her in his most gracious manner. Pansy 
went on, her eyes shining and the color 
dabbling her cheeks. <A second later she 
was joined by a young man in a golf 
suit who had just entered. By this time 
the clerk whom Pansy had left was con 
fiding the situation to another girl; and 
both gazed with excitement. *‘ That's 
the professor,” cried the first girl; 
come in; given her the rose.” 
said the other. 
it wasn’t a nice 


“he's 
he's - 

‘How cross he looks!” 
‘Well, I don’t wonder; 
thing in Pansy to do.” 

The young man had a splendid figure, 
and if his dark features were irregular, 
there was refinement in them, and power. 
He certainly did not wear the air of a 
happy lover; his shaven lips were set in 
a straight line, and his black brows met 
over steady, ungentleeyes. Having given 
the rose, he walked down the aisle with 
no more than a nod and forced smile for 
the Martins. Mrs. Martin was his cousin. 

‘Dick,” she exclaimed, ‘‘did you see 
that? Pansy beckoned to him out of 
the window.” 

‘And he came,” said Martin, 

‘*T must speak to Pansy,” Mrs. Martin 
went on, with a worried look on her pret- 

face. She had gone to school with 
Pansy, and her people had_ befriended 
Pansy’s mother through a long widow- 
hood; and Martin, who was a lawyer and 
the rich man of the town, had taken care 
of the tiny estate which Mrs. Green left 
to her daughter, making no charges. To 
do something for nothing—if the gener- 
osity be long enough continued—always 
makes the doer more or less responsible 
for the beneficiary. 

‘**Pansy ‘ll get herself talked about!” 
sighed Mrs. Martin. 

‘Not as you expect. 
marry her.” 

Mrs. Martin’s fine eyes positively rolled 
in her head with the shock of her dismay. 

Martin laughed. ‘I'll tell you all about 
it outside,” said he. 


He means to 


Mrs. Martin forgot all her errands; she 
let him steer her out of the store and into 
the smart stanhope waiting outside at a 
friendly hitching-post. She was so dazed 
that she did not open her lips. 

‘* Weil,” said her husband, ‘‘ 
Susy; it’s safe; 


G **Ain’tI? Tl show you,” cried Pansy. 
f ‘ | Look out of the window. There he 
; Somes down the street. I'll make him 

me in and give me that rose in his but- 

~ Mon- hole. See!” 

~ She left her counter, and the other girl 

saw her flutter to tle door before the very 
> eyesofMr.Sam. Fora second she halted 


explode, 
ve’'re out of hearing. I 
know you want to.” 
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‘‘Ken!” murmured Mrs. Martin, in a 
soft, plaintive tone. ‘‘Ken! It’s incred- 
ible! You like to tell me that I am fussy 
about family, but ’'m a raving democrat 
compared to Ken. And Pansy Green! 
Why, Dick, she’s—she’s impossible !” 

‘* And a blooming fool to the bargain; 
but he’s going to marry her, all right,” 
said Martin, gloomily. 

‘‘T’m afraid it’s our fault. He met her 
at our house. Dick, it’s dreadful! Of 
course it’s—Evelyn.” 

‘*Oh, he doesn’t deny that. He hardly 
conceals that he despises Pansy, polite as 
he is.” 

‘*He thinks he can control Pansy, I 
suppose, Evelyn and he together,” Mrs. 
Martin mused; ‘‘he hasn’t gauged the 
power of a weak creature’s obstinacy. 
What a sacrifice! What madness! Oh, 
poor Ken! Can’t you do anything, 
Dick?” 

Martin shook his head. ‘‘ He said to 
me that Miss Green seemed a simple, ami- 
able girl, easily influenced, with no deep 
feeling one way or the other. He was 
sure she preferred fine clothes and a fine 
house, her own carriage, and gayety, and 
all that kind of thing, to what she called 
love. ‘I would have no right to marry 
her,’ said he, with his serious air, ‘if she 
were different. And I recognize, too, 
that she has a good many little super- 
ficial habits that—that’—here he stuck 
a little and had to pick his way—‘ that 
wouldn't exactly suit my mother or sis- 
ter, if I had one; but I have no mother or 
sister to object.’ Cousin Susy’s really my 
nearest womankind, and she will under- 
stand. I hope the trifles to which I ob- 
ject will disappear; and—in fact,’ said 
he, ‘I don’t dare tell you quite all I hope, 
but you can guess,’ I’m hanged if I can, 
Susy; but maybe you can.” 

Mrs. Martin caught her breath between 
her teeth. ‘‘Good heavens!” she gasped, 
softly, ‘‘ what an incredible situation! I 
do think Evelyn ought to have pre- 
vented this. But she has encouraged 
him. What fools we were to let him 
ever see her! We knew how fascinat- 
ing she was; but we thought he was a 
scientist first, if not last. And he fell 
madly in love—” 

‘With Evelyn?” 

‘*Do you suppose he would love Pan- 
sy?’ demanded Mrs. Martin, with irony. 
‘* Now I'm as conscious as any one can be 
of Evelyn’s charm, which is even more 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 586.—81 
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than her beauty; and I love her dearly; 
but I do say she has done wrong to per- 
mit this sacrifice—” 

‘* He doesn't consider it a sacrifice.” 

**Oh, he?” interrupted Mrs, Martin, im- 
patiently. ‘‘He isn’t in my mind at all. 
I'm thinking of poor weak common- 
place Pansy.” 

Martin jerked the horse to a halt in his 
surprise. ‘‘ Pansy!” he repeated, weakly. 
‘**T thought it was Ken.” 

‘I’m sorry for Ken too, of course. But 
if I understand this right, Dick, Ken pro- 
poses to Pansy to be his wife only in 
name, simply, avowedly, that he may 
thus see more of another woman. That's 
all it is. She is so feeble, so shallow, so 
fond of luxury and display, that she is 
satisfied with the bargain; but, after all, 
she’s a woman, and she may find that 
pretty things and gowns bought in Chi- 
cago and a place in the university set will 
not take the place of husband and chil- 
dren. And Ken may find— No, I can’t 
make it right. I’m going to talk to Ev- 
elyn myself.” 

Whatever Mrs. Martin’s action, it did 
not prevent the marriage, which took 
place within the month at the house of 
Pansy’s aunt, the widow Green, and was 
a prostrating blow to the entire faculty 
of the university, while language is too 
weak to describe its effect on the faculty 
Wives. 

The wedding was simple; and to it, on 
Kenneth’s part, were bidden only his old 
friend and his father’s friend, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ogden, the president's wife, and 
the Martins. 

Mrs. Martin wore a new triumph from 
her dressmaker and an undoubted Paris 
bonnet; nevertheless she told her hus- 
band, on the way, that she felt as if she 
should burst into tears. ‘It’s exactly as 
if something were pulling at my nerves,” 
said she, ‘‘ worse than the dentist on one’s 
front teeth!” They were in the carriage 
rattling over the streets. 

It was an afternoon in early June. 
The air was sweet with honeysuckle, 
and the breath of roses in the yards. 
Some students in the college campus 
were singing the Eton boat-song, and the 
refrain floated to them: 


“And nothing on earth can sever 
The chain that’s about us now!” 


**T wish they'd stop,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin, peevishly; ‘‘ it gets on my nerves. 
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Dick, I am sure they are going to be 
unhappy!” 

= The boys?” 

‘**Don't be flippant! Dick, Evelyn told 
me she was going to come.” 

** Not—” 

‘Yes. Was there ever such a situa- 
tion?” 

‘Tt is rather funny. But we've got to 
see Ken through.” 

‘*T can’t help being sorry for her.” 

‘*Pansy? She's lively asacricket. I 
saw her about some business, and. she 
was in high feather over Ken’s pear] neck- 
lace.” 

‘“Oh, Dick, you’re so dense! Not 
Pansy; poor Evelyn!” 

‘‘Tt was Pansy yesterday; before it was 
Ken. Ican’t keep up with you.” 

‘* Well, I’m sorry for them all, I sup- 
pose.” 

At which Dick grunted, and returned 
to his own thoughts until the carriage 
stopped. 

Mrs. Eliza Green kept a_ students’ 
boarding-house, warmly praised in the 
circulars of those great associations 
which Mrs. Martin was wont to name, 
frivolously,‘*‘ Young Men Christians ” and 
“Young Women Christians.” All the 
students who could not afford more than 
two clean collars a week sought Mrs. 
Green, because her prices were so modest 
and her heart was so kind. The Green 
mansion had been built in the dark ages 
of village architecture. It was a rec- 
tangle, with a pointed roof and an ornate 
piazza. The walls were of wood, but di- 
vided into blocks and sanded to imitate 
brownstone. Time and weather had 
rubbed the fraud bare, and Mrs. Green 
never could make up her mind, she said, 
to sand again; and she never had enough 
money to replace the weather - boarding 
anew. 

To-day the house wore an air of féte; 
for the neighbors had stripped their 
gardens, and the shabbiness within was 
masked by all the lovely tints of June. 
The neighbors also had sent silver and 
china and stores of embroidered linen to 
grace the day; and there were ‘“‘ tidies” 
on the worn backs of the rocking- 
chairs, and the furniture had _ been 
rubbed with kerosene, adding its pun- 
gent presence to the warm blend of cof- 
fee and frying of grease which defied the 
roses. The company were assembled. 
Mrs. Ogden, the president's wife, drew a 


sigh of relief as Susy shimmered up to 
her. 

‘*Do you dare speak aloud?” she whis 
pered. ‘‘I don't. I never attended a wed 
ding so much like a funeral.” 

Indeed, the misshapen floral bell whic] 
swayed precariously under the arch o 
the bay-window gave the sole intimation 
of festivity, since a dumb and pensive at 
tention was the general attitude. Three 
comrades from Carter’s were upstairs 
with the bride. Mr. Sam Carter prodded 
his brains in vain to find something to 
say to four dismal young boarders ranged 
against the wall. Tommy Lawrence, who 
was not a boarder, displayed a long 
new frock-coat and a cynical smile at 
the doorway through which the bride 
must pass. He was alone. He rather 
thought that he should be alone all the 
days of his life; and he was sure that he 
should always despise women. Three of 
the most generous neighbors occupied tlie 
sofa, exchanging nothing more cheerful 
than furtive glances. Their husbands 
stood near, and when they spoke, dropped 
their voices: as Mrs. Ogden had said, it was 
very much like a funeral. But the two 
little Greens, both on one chair, very 
clean and shining, ‘‘ being good,” looked 
happy, although awed. Mrs. Green her 
self received the guests, but with her mind 
on the wedd'ng-feast. She was a thin 
woman, with kind eyes, and worry carved 
into her brow beneath her scant graying 
hair. Even for this great moment she 
had been obliged to dress in a hurry, and 
her stay belt was dragging. 

Suddenly the hush was shivered by a 
light laugh in the room above—Pansy’s 
laugh. Mrs. Ogden murmured some- 
thing to the president, who chuckled, and 
every one looked at him disapprovingly. 
3ut they looked away directly; for there 
came a swish and crackle of skirts, and 
the three comrades fluttered their dazzling 
hats and sheer white gowns and joyous 
youth into the solemn room. In their 
wake appeared the rector of the Episcopal 
church, who took his station behind the 
tottering bell. And then the bride came, 
walking alone. There was a little catcli- 
ing of breath, an audible sigh that waver- 
ed through the company. They were not 
looking at poor light commonplace Pansy 
Green, but at the most touching figure 
in the world, a young girl advancing to 
the deepest mystery of life, with all that 
her soul can feel of happiness or pain 
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awaiting her in the shadow. Nor was 
there anything in the bride now to chill 
the tender interest of the hour. Every 
one knew that Pansy was pretty, but this 
fair young creature in her shimmer of satin 
and softest fall of lace was beautiful. Her 
face was pale as a white rose, her eyes 
shone like violet fire. Kenneth met her. 
He had been obliged (owing to the lim- 
ited free space in the house) to remain 
shut up in the dining-room, with the fore- 
runners of the nuptial banquet, until 
summoned; and the dogged resignation 
of the average bridegroom was painted on 
his face. But as the bride met him she 
lifted her eyes for one second to his, and 
in her face was a flashing, lovely tender- 
ness, swiftly quenched by the faintest 
blush as her eyelids fell. It lighted a 
look of absolute rapture on the bride- 
set features, which did not leave them dur- 
ing the ceremony. Both man and woman 
uttered the responses reverently and clear- 
ly. To Mrs. Ogden’s amazement, she 
found her eyes filling with sympathetic 
tears. As they passed her, man and wife, 
she murmured to Susy: ‘‘ How lovely she 
is! I don’t wonder at Professor Barton— 
now !” 

Mrs. Martin was watching the radiant 
shape that for an instant brightened the 
hall. ‘‘Oh, I do hope they will be hap- 
py!” she sighed. ‘‘ Excuse me; I prom- 
ised to see her a moment before she 
went,” and she followed the bride. The 
chamber whicl had served as a dressing- 
room was full of the litter of packing, in 
the midst of which Kenneth’s wife stood 
—tall, beautiful, and gravely sweet — 
alone. 

She extended her arms, and Susan Mar- 
tin, who was not a sentimental or effu- 
sive person, crept into them with a sob. 
The bride did not speak; she held Susy 
close, and gently kissed her hair. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear! I hope you 
will be happy,” cried Susy. 

‘*But you are afraid that I won't,” 
said the other, smiling. ‘‘Oh, I recog- 
nize that all that you said is true; itisa 
risk, it may be wrong, but—I love him! 
Now kiss me, darling, for I must go.” 
Even as she spoke she shivered and 
slipped through Susy’s arms to the floor. 
Susy did not call for help; rapidly, with 
trembling fingers, she unloosened the 
shining gown; she ran to the water-jug 
and spattered water on the beautiful still 
face, but cautiously, with a woman’s un- 
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forgettable regard for such a toilette. By 
the time Mrs. Green had climbed the stairs, 
Pansy was lying on the lounge, pale, but 
quite conscious, and in an utter change of 
mood, demanding petulantly what had 
happened to her. 

‘* Hush, dear,” said Mrs. Martin, gen- 
tly; ‘‘ hush; don’t talk; people will won- 
der.” 

‘Did I faint? Was—was any one 
here? Where's Professor Barton? I 
must get up and be married.” 

‘* My dear, you are married,” said Mrs. 
Martin, more gently still, yet at the same 
instant her eyes sought and held the oth- 
er’s wild and troubled gaze with an impe- 
rious restraint; her hand tightened on 
the girl’s wrist. ‘‘ You were married, 
and came up here, and you were talking 
to me when you fainted. Don’t speak; 
don’t try to exert yourself.” 

A change passed over Pansy’s features; 
they seemed to harden indefinably in ev- 
ery line. The three girls, who entered 
after Mrs. Green, ran up to the lounge 
with incoherent cries and cooings of sym- 
pathy and a girlish din of congratulation. 
Pansy looked from one to the other, and 
suddenly burst into tears. 

‘It’s no wonder, poor child!” cried 
Mrs. Green; ‘‘such a strain! There, you 
girls go away, and leave Mrs. Martin 
and me, that have been married and 
know just how it feels, to take care of 
her. There, there, dearie, we know. 
Don’t be scared. He’s a good man, and 
loves you dearly; and you're going to 
have lots of nice things and be very hap- 
py. Yes, you are. Now wipe your eyes, 
honey lamb; there he is at the door, 
your husband!” 

‘“My husband!” No one had ever 
heard such a note in Pansy’s voice, or 
seen such a look as dulled and widened 
her eyes before she hid them on Mrs. 
Green’s breast. Considering that the 
widow had not received more than an oc- 
casional peck on the cheek from Pansy 
by way of caress since she was a child, 
she rose to the demand of the moment 
wonderfully. But for all the sordid wear 
and tear of her life, Eliza Green had a 
feeling heart, and there were tears on her 
own cheeks, remembering that the child 
had no mother. 

In a second, however, Pansy’s mood 
altered; she tossed her head and said, 
loudly: ‘‘ The girls were telling me brides 
never eat their own cake. I told’em there 
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was one bride would— 
I’m ready.” 

She rose; she turned her changed and 
tear-stained face towards the silent man 
who stood before her, smiling a wintry 
smile. He tendered his arm. 

‘*You ’ain’t kissed your wife yet!” said 
she. His lips tightened. 

‘“The poor child’s so scared she flies 
back in a kind of bravado,” Mrs. Green 
apologized to Susy, while Kenneth brush- 
ed the proffered cheek with the lightest 
of kisses. 

To cover the young couple’s presumed 
embarrassment she was inspired to an ef- 
fort of humor. ‘‘I suppose you think 
she’s pretty’s a rose, but I think she bet- 
ter wash her face. And since the kiss- 
ing’s begun—come back, girls!” 

Thanks to the girls, the descent down 
stairs was made amid a cheerful bustle; 
and the wedding supper passed off with 
fair credit. The president told a really 
funny story, and other men told stories 
which could pass as funny. Mr. Sam 
Carter turned several neat compliments, 
so heartening the boarders that they prof- 
fered a few shy speeches to the girls; and 
the girls began to enjoy themselves, and 
stole white ribbon for the boys, that they 
might deck the bridal carriage, which de- 
parted under a shower of rice and a fire 
of raillery and giggles, as a bridal coach 
should go. 

‘“*Tt’s over,” sighed Richard Martin, set- 
tling himself comfortably in his own ecar- 
riage, going home. ‘*‘ Thank Heaven, it’s 
over!” 

‘*No,” answered Susan, his wife; ‘‘ 
just begun.” 

‘* Not original, but true,” said Dick. 

The Bartons were gone until term-time; 
Susy Martin, her husband, and children 
spent the summer away; and Susy her- 
self did not return until October. Dur- 
ing this time only one letter came to 
her from Kenneth, who was a notorious 
hater of letter-writing. It was briefer 
even than was the wont of that concise 
correspondent. It ran: ‘* Your warn- 
ings have all been justified. Neverthe- 
less, 1am scared at my own happiness.” 

‘‘T hate people to write telegrams and 
call them letters,” was Susy’s peevish 
comment. ‘‘ Evelyn writes often enough, 
but it’s the same story, only she’s full of 
Ken’s work, and what a great man he’s 
going to be.” Then she read her hus- 
band’s last letter over again, knitting her 
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pretty brows hard over 
have seen E only 
kicking; objects to E ’s visits. I'm 
afraid there is trouble ahead. It’s a 
queer outlook. Pansy herself is getting 
talked about. She flirts with the boys 
worse than ever.” 

Waspish rumors began to buzz through 
Susy’s letters from home. Thick and 
thicker they grew; so that she was not 
surprised at the story Mrs. Ogden had 
ready for her when she returned. She 
was thankful that the teller should be 
the president’s wife, a woman of parts 
and wit, who had enough knowledge of 
human nature to expect little, and enough 
heart to forgive much. There was no- 
thing surprising in the story of Pansy’s 
daring folly, although it had stirred the 
society of the staid little town to wild ex- 
citement. 

‘**Tom Lawrence is-the worst,” said 
Mrs. Ogden; ‘‘he danced six times with 
her at the frat. ball, and the foolish 
young things went outside—to get ice- 
cream. And the talk—you can fancy 
the talk. And her manner to Professor 
Barton, who is courteous always — al 
though I cannot say he is devoted, as 
one would expect—her manner is very 
bad. She seems to take a perverse plea 
sure in defying him in public. I never 
respected him so much as I have seeing 
him keep his temper under the provoca- 
tion that she gives him.” 

But if the story were not surprising, 
there was surprise in quantity for Susy 
in Mrs. Ogden’s attitude; her next words 
showed it. ‘‘Do you know,” she said, 
‘*there is something about Mrs. Barton 
that is very—-bewildering.” 

‘** Bewildering?” repeated Susy, inno- 
cently, but her color turned. 

‘I don’t know any other word for it. 
You remember how impressed I was with 
her beauty and her grace at the wedding. 
It wasn’t only that I admired her; I felt 
my heart warm to her; I couldn’t help it. 
Well, I met her immediately on her re 
turn, and, my dear, she didn’t seem like 
the same person. I was wofully disen- 
chanted. She seemed positively — taw- 
dry, if you will excuse me.” 

‘“Pansy is tawdry, I’m afraid,” said 
Susy. 

‘She seemed, if I may say so, eager to 
shine, but with nothing real about her 
that was shining. She monopolized tlie 
talk, in such a loud voice; she called her 
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husband across the room; called him 
‘Ken ’—in short, she was offensively at 


ease. I believe truly she was embar- 
rassed, but she didn’t show anything ex- 
cept complacency. And the other times 


that I saw her in public she seemed much 
the same until our glee club reception 
last week; then I found her bewildering. 
She was so gentle, so quiet, so dignified, 
her voice had the most exquisite little 
cadences and intonations. I stared at 
her, almost ready to faint. And when 
she talked (although she talked very lit- 
tle) she was charming, actually charm- 
ing. Positively it was not like the same 
person. And she snubbed Tom Law- 
rence.” 

‘* Are you sure?” 

“Certain. He told Eddy Dunn that 

here never was anything about Mrs. Bar- 
ton except her beauty, and a fellow got 
tired of that after a while. Besides, I 
saw him coming out of the library, where 
he had managed to get her alone, and 
he was red in the face, he was so angry. 
But what do you make of her being so 
different? It can’t be religion; that only 
changes the heart, not the grammar; but 
she was changed in every respect —she 
was positively another person.” 

‘‘T know what you mean,” said Susy, 
gravely, ‘‘ but—did she keep changed?” 

Mrs. Ogden shook her head. ‘‘ No; 
that’s the marvel. She came to my lunch- 
eon, and she was lovely, perfectly lovely. 
I met her at the theatre that night, and 
I could hear her laughing and joking 
with half a dozen boys who filled the box. 
She always has Professor Barton take a 
box; and that’s a little, just a little showy, 
don’t you think?” 

‘Very showy,” said Susy. 

‘“She talked very loudly, and laughed 
a great deal. I can’t puzzle it out.” 

Susy was at a loss to answer, not be- 
cause she shared Mrs. Ogden’s bewilder- 
ment, but because she could have removed 
it in a way, had she ventured. It was a 
relief to have Kenneth himself come into 
the room, with Dick. 

He remained after Dick’s departure to 
attend Mrs. Ogden home, and Susy dashed 
into her subject at once: ‘‘ Ken, how is 
Pansy? Why didn’t she come with you?” 

“* Pansy’s having one of her tantrums,” 
he returned, carelessly. 

Susy looked at him. He had thrown 
himself into an easy-chair with an air of 
weariness; suddenly he lifted his head 
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and spoke with passion: ‘‘ Susy, you know 
just how it was. There was no conceal- 
ment. It was a perfectly fair, frank bar- 
gain. She knew I didn’t care a rap for 
her. No more she cared for me. She 
married me for my money and position. 
I married her to have Evelyn. Marry 
her? Why, you know how it really was. 
I thought she was an amiable little fool 
who would keep to her side of the road. 
She—she isn’t. She fights against Eve- 
lyn in every way. As for accepting our 
advice about behavior, we've ceased to 
offer it. I’m mortified and irritated and 
humiliated every day of my life; I know 
half my friends consider me a sodden 
idiot, and the other half pity me; yet— 
Susy, I would do it all over again, know- 
ing Pansy to be the little devil she is! 
For—my God, I can’t tell you how happy 
Tam! Susy, you don’t dream what she 
is; she satisfies every aspiration of my 
soul, every dream of my heart. Don’t 
think me raving crazy. I’ve simply got 
to tell somebody !” 

Susy shook her head. ‘‘ How is it all 
going to end?” 

Kenneth did not reply, because a maid 
entered to announce ‘* Mrs. Barton.” 

They both looked up as the dainty fig- 
ure glided into the room. On both faces 
was a kind of excited anticipation, suc- 
ceeded on Kenneth’s part by delight. He 
caught her in his arms. ‘‘ My darling, 
is it you?” he cried, heedless of Susy. 
But with a smile Mrs. Barton slipped 
away to kiss his cousin on both cheeks, 
and then to laugh. It was not Pansy’s 
laugh, but the laugh of a gentlewoman— 
sweet and fresh and low, a lovely laugh. 
It was Pansy, and yet it was not Pansy. 
There was Pansy’s slim figure moving 
vith a novel grace, Pansy’s pretty face 
with another soul transforming it. She 
sank down in the chair which Susv push- 
ed towards her, and sighed a deep con- 
tented sigh. ‘‘Oh, but I had a time with 
that girl!” she said. ‘‘I thought I never 
should get her off!” 

‘**Didn’t she want you to come, Evey?” 
said Kenneth. 

**She never wants me tocome. Susy, 
you dear child, how lovely it is to see 
you!” 

‘It’s lovely to see you,” said Susy. 
‘Tell me, have you been bad while I 
was gone? I mean, how have you treated 
poor Pansy?” 

““Oh, well, it’s a duel, you know, be- 
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tween Pansy and me now—a duel to the 
death. There, don’t look so solemn; I’m 
sure it’s not my fault. Pansy rather 
liked it when I first came. Do you re- 
member when she first spoke to you of 
me?” 

Susy nodded, sadly. ‘‘She called you 
her ‘spook,’ and said she didn’t really 
know what you did; but that it was very 
convenient, when she wanted to sleep 
mornings, to have you take her place. 
And she would wake up a couple of 
hours later in the store, with her stock all 
in shape, and everybody always pleased 
with her. What happened she didn’t 
know. She was ashamed of it, and afraid 
any one should find out; but she said 
her spook wanted her to tell ws.” 

‘‘T did, too. It’s hard getting at Pan- 
sy to talk to her. But I was bound to 
know you, Susy; and I liked Dick. 
You've been just like a kind brother and 
sister tome. Do you know, Pansy would 
say sometimes, when she felt I was trying 
to come, ‘ We'll go over to the Martins if 
you'll go away before supper.’ I always 
agreed. She isn’t so obliging now.” 

‘‘T remember the first time Ken came,” 
said Susy. ‘‘He maintained you were 
only a state, asubconsciousness, not Pansy 


.” 


or another, but only a kind of an ‘it. 


Kenneth laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I remember 
my fine theories, and how you told me 
all my character and my past. And I 
made a bluff of thought-transferrence.” 

‘*But it wasn’t thought-transferrence 
when I hunted up that quotation from 
Rousseau for your paper for you, and I’m 
sure neither Susy nor you have enough 
music about you to transfer any to me.” 

Susy laughed and pointed to the piano. 
‘*Go and play now; play Schubert’s sere- 
nade.” 

While Evelyn played and her husband 
hung over her, Susy reviewed the whole 
uncanny experience. She seemed to hear 
again Pansy’s first awkward confessions. 
**I’m sure I don’t want to be a medium,” 
she complained ; ‘‘I hate it. I ain't, 
either ; but I know there’s something, 
somebody, gets at me. I feel it coming. 
If I resist and fight it, sometimes it won’t 
come; but more times I just can’t help 
myself, and I go off into a kind of faint. 
“hen I wake up I'm all right. I only 
fe sl kind of cool and holler in my head, 
and my heart is beating a little quick, 
and I’m tired; but that’s all.” 

The story struck Susy as incredible. 
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Neither Dick nor she suspected Pansy of 
trickery. Susy said that she had no mo- 
tive, and Dick said that she was too stupid. 
But neither of them believed any more in 
Pansy’s ‘‘ spook,” as they called her, than 
in Pansy’s trickery. ‘It’s a queer delu- 
sion,” they both said; ‘‘ queer enough to 
investigate.” Thereupon they began to 
investigate. Pansy under the control of 
this alien influence, whether some sub- 
conscious phase of herself or something 
else, was an utterly different being. Susy 
had said once, ‘‘It is like another soul in 
Pansy’s body.” 

The other soul, which asked them to 
call her *‘ Evelyn,” was, in the first place, 
visibly a gentlewoman, which poor Pansy 
could never be. She had every little 
trick and turn of manner, every well-bred 
inflection of voice, every habit of thought, 
of a delicate-minded woman. Perhaps 
her subtlest charm was that she was at 
once so gentle and so gay. Pansy was 
gay, but she was no more gentle than a 
sparrow. Furthermore, Evelyn had di- 
vers accomplishments —she sketched in 
an old-fashioned, painstaking way, she 
sang delightfully, and she had a pretty 
touch at the piano. Pansy’s only effort 
in art was the trimming of her hats, and 
she could not so much as turn a tune. 
Evelyn was well educated. She had a 
good general acquaintance with litera- 
ture, and a curiously intimate knowledge 
of the French writers and artists and 
dramatists of the end of the eighteenth 
century. However, it was rather the un- 
dazzled intimacy of a contemporary on 
the stage than a student. She talked 
rather as a patron, a lady of quality, to 
whom such beings were merely more or 
less amusing people for a salon. Such, 
indeed, she claimed to have been—the 
wife of a French marquis (of whom there 
was no good to be said except that he 
died well, for they went to the guillotine 
together), but born an English woman. 

She spoke French with purity and flu- 
ency, yet not precisely like a native. She 
did not pretend that her life had been 
happy; in fact, she was extremely reti- 
cent about it, and even more reticent re- 
garding her condition previous to her 
present experience. 

Pansy (to return to the contrast) had 
idled away the meagre advantages of a 
grammar- school, and knew no tongue 
save her own. To Susan and to Dick 
such points of variance were trivial com- 










































pared to the difference between the two 
women’s souls. 


‘* Tt’s no use,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ Evelyn 
is not Pansy ; she’s a thousand times 
nicer!” 


‘* Doesn't trot in the same class,” agreed 
Dick. ‘‘ Evelyn’s thoroughbred, and Pan- 
sy’s a harmless little two spot, that’s all.” 
They contrived a hundred tests for her, 
in no one of which she failed. It was 
strange how soon they grew callous to her 
uneanny gift of reading their thoughts; 
how confident they were in her unfailing 
delicacy. 

‘‘Can you read my thoughts?” Susy 
asked once. 

‘*No; only feel them,” she answered, 
aayly. ‘*But—you wouldn't listen at a 
key-hole, would you? Neither would I. 
It’s only when I am sure you won't mind 
that I let myself feel.” 

Next came Kenneth, Susy’s cousin, a 
keen young psychologist, who was on fire 
with interest and eager curiosity over a 
beautiful puzzle when he heard of Pan- 
sy’s strange possession. Kenneth cared 
nothing for women; in fact, he despised 
them under his fine mask of courtesy. 
Susy thought of no danger. And then 
the strangest of romances played itself 
under her eyes. Kenneth was interested, 
piqued, pleased, enchanted, enthralled. 
At last the brilliant young man of the 
world, the cool student, was as recklessly 
in love as a college boy. 

Susy, thinking it all over, sighed gen- 
tly to herself. Long ago she had flung 
away her tattered theories, rent anew at 
every fresh strain of experiment; the 
creature in the room to-night was her 
friend Evelyn, who charmed her infinite- 
ly, whom she deeply and truly loved; 
not poor shallow Pansy. At that in- 
stant she thought how exquisite was the 
poise of Evelyn’s head on her shoulders; 
how beautiful and full of spirit her car- 
riage and her every movement; how 
lovely was the face, suddenly turned on 
her, informed now with light and fire. 

‘*T could almost say it was not only 
another soul, but another body,” thought 
she. 

Evelyn smiled at her. ‘‘Susy, were 
you amused this afternoon when Mrs. 
Ogden told you about Tommy Lawrence 
and me? That was rather clever what 
she said about being sure I snubbed him, 
he was so lofty and critical. ‘The only 
thing about Mrs. Barton was her beauty!’ 
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Horrid little animal! I did snub him. 
Susy, Ken’s willing, and I wish you'd 
tell Mrs. Ogden the truth. I like her, and 
I want her to like me—me, not Pansy.” 

Susy expressed no surprise that she 
should know, of Mrs. Ogden’s visit, nor 
did she feel any. She merely shook her 
head over Evelyn's last sentence, and 
murmured: ‘‘ How you do hate that poor 
child! You didn’t use to!” 

‘*No; I rather liked her,” admitted Eve 
lyn; ‘‘she was a good-natured little fool; 
but now she’s more of a fool, and she has 
a nasty temper. And-—Susy, would you 
like a woman who could be most of the 
time with your husband, trying to make 
him like her? And she so pretty and 
and looking so much like you! But I 
am nicer-looking than Pansy—don’t you 
think, Susy? Don’t you really think?” 
she wheedled, twining an arm about 
Susy’s neck. ‘‘My dearests! Oh, if I 
could only be with you two all I wanted; 
be: a real, live woman!” Her radiant 
glance bathed both of them in turn like 
a flood of light. 

3ut you are so wise, Evelyn ”"—Susy 
caught at the first palliation of the situa- 
tion which presented itself; she was a 
woman too, and it seemed to her no bet- 
ter—‘‘you have all space in which to 
roam, you know; and you see—” The 
words faltered off her lips before the eyes 
that were turned to hers—eyes full of a 
strange and solemn comprehension. 

‘*T am frightened at what I know,” 
said Evelyn, slowly: ‘‘ more frightened at 
what I—must know. Do you suppose 
that the other world is so infinitely differ- 
ent? Oh no! there are the details—them 
of course we find different; but behind 
all we have, there is the same mystery, 
the same need of faith, and surely the 
same need of—love. Perhaps I should 
not want to live if I had had my share 
of life. I know a beautiful soul; he 
lived a long life here; he knew the calm 
of age, the content, the wisdom of it all. 
3ut me, I was cut off, never having 
known. I knew marriage only as a 
nightmare; and Jove—I never loved un- 
til I saw Ken.” Her husband gently 
lifted her hand to his lips and kissed 
it. ‘* We are all so, we that have met 
violent, untimely deaths. It is a law. 
See, if the river flows into the lake, it 
flows as the sun shines, so quietly; but 
if you cut it off with a great dam, it must 
rush out of its channel and seek a new 
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one. You will know about these things 
some time.” 

‘** But,” Susy urged, rather diffidently, 
‘*that doesn’t make it any less hard on 
Pansy, you know.” 

‘* Why is it hard? He isn’t her hus- 
band—he married me; Iam his wife, not 
she. She doesn’t care for him—at least 
she didn’t care for him, and she has no 
right to care for him, to try to make him 
care for her; but sometimes I am almost 
sorry for Pansy. If only she would not 
fight, fight, fight! Ah, I can’t stay any 
more. Good-by! Well, come if you 
like.” She threw herself into a chair, 
resting her head on the back and closing 
her eyes. All the delicate animation 
faded out of her face, which became but 
the mask of a face, inanimate, blank in a 
vague and sinister fashion, emptied of ali 
life. The beholders, however, were too 
used to the change to find any longer 
a grewsome thrill in its progress. The 
man sighed, and the woman echoed his 
sigh. 

‘** How is it all going to end, Ken?” said 
she again. 

‘*T don’t try to guess,” said he; ‘‘ but 
I trust her. She will be stronger than 
Pansy.” 
her 


Pansy slowly awoke; 
from one face to the other, and thence 
round the pretty room to the open piano, 
while she sat up stiffly and shook herself. 


eyes ran 


The eyes were sullen. The mouth droop- 
ed in a petulant curve. 

‘*T wish Evelyn would let me know 
when she’s coming, and not jump in 
on a body,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ she hasn’t 
got any more politeness than a pig, but I 
suppose you think she’s a perfect lady.” 

‘*T do, most certainly,” said Susy. 
Kenneth folded his arms. 

‘* Oh, you do, do you?” sneered Pansy. 
‘Well, maybe you'd think differently if 
you knew as much about her as I do!” 

‘* This can’t be interesting to Mrs. Mar- 
tin.” Kenneth took the words off her 
lips. ‘‘ Pansy, are you ready to come 
home?” 

‘* Home shrilled Pansy; ‘‘ much 
home I’ve got! ‘Bout as much home as 
husband. Oh, it ain’t fair—it ain't! I 
haven’t got anything, not even my own 
self!” 

Some throb of real pain in the peevish, 
sharp tones went to Susy’s heart. Light 
and selfish as the creature was, it was a 
tragedy. Kenneth only frowned. ‘ You 
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took it easily enough before you were 
married. You were willing enough,” 
said he. ‘‘ You have everything I prom- 
ised. I have kept my word never to 
make any claim on you or to annoy—” 

Pansy’s laugh was venomous; it 
drowned his low voice in a strident peal. 
‘*Oh, you! You’re perfect. You're never 
a minute with me you can help, if that’s 
what you mean. I only wish she was as 
particular. Nasty, sly thing! Sneaking 
in and not letting me have my own wed 
ding! And when, just in fun and be- 
cause I—I was frightened, I asked you to 
kiss me, you told me, told me afterwards 
that you only did it because you had to, 
and I needn’t expect—eapect ! Oh, good 
heavens! do you think there’s a girl in the 
world would forgive a man’s saying such 
a thing? Mrs. Martin, I hate him—and 
I hate her!” 

With that she flung herself back into 
the chair and burst into a tempest of loud 
sobs. 

‘You see,” said Kenneth. 

To his amazement, Susy answered, in- 
dignantly: ‘‘I see you are too dense for 
anything, Ken. Any woman on earth 
would resent such a speech, as if she 
were throwing herself at your head! 
Pansy, he is stupid; it was horrid, but 
he didn’t mean anything. Pansy, you 
are rumpling that sweet chiffon waist in 
a heart-rending way. Do sit up! You 
didn’t mean anything, Ken?” 

** Certainly not,” said Ken, meekly, but 
looking rather dazed. ‘‘ Pansy, I am very 
sorry if I hurt your feelings. I—I always 
want to treat you with respect, and—and 
kindness.” 

Pansy sat up, and began mechanically 
to smooth the front of her waist. She 
looked at Kenneth almost wistfully. ‘‘1 
know I’m hateful,” she murmured, “ but 
we'd get along well enough if she'd let 
us alone! Ken,will you take me to the 
concert?” 

‘* Yes, Pansy,” said Kenneth, wearily: 
and Susy remembered that she had heard 
of some dispute between the Bartons re 
garding this same concert. That may 
have made Kenneth’s assent seem a tri 
umph to Pansy, whose eyes flashed. She 
went away without further ado. 

Susy found a shade of relief in sharing 
her anxieties with Mrs. Ogden. She gave 
her the whole situation. Mrs. Ogden was 
as interested as she could wish. Indeed, 
she was profoundly stirred; but she had 



























































not Susy’s conviction of the reality of 
Evelyn. ‘‘I never heard anything so 
strange in my life,” she began; ‘* but are 
you sure Evelyn is not Pansy, different, 
superior, but, say, the ultimate develop 
ment of Pansy —” 

But Susy interrupted her impatiently: 
‘‘No, she isn’t. She is not the best kind 
of a Pansy, or any kind at all. She is 
utterly different.” 

‘*You know the theories of double con- 
sciousness—” 

‘* Ves, indeed; we went through ali that 
with Ken. I heard of one, two, three 
Lenores; and Louis Somebody, who was 
such a good, cheerful, sober fellow in one 
state, and a morose drunkard in another; 
and I understand that our personality is 
bound up in our memory, and our mem- 
ory depends on our nerve centres, and if 
our nerve centres get divided we may 
think we are two people. But all these 
people, however they divided their nerve 
centres and their personalities, and how- 
ever different their morals, weren't dif- 
ferent in other ways than their tempera- 
ments. Louis one wasn’t a mechanic, 
and Louis two a professor of Hebrew. 
Lenore wasn't a great lady one time, and 
a French peasant the other; but Evelyn 
can do all sorts of things that Pansy 
can't, like talking French and playing 
Bach’s fugues.” 

‘* Yes, those supernormal attributes of 
the second personality do confuse one.”’ 

‘*Supernormal? That's what Ken called 
it. Yet to me the most marvellous is the 
other difference. Evelyn isa lady. In- 
stincts, manner—every way. While poor 
Pansy—” 

‘**Poor Pansy!” said Mrs. Ogden. 

‘* Well, you understand. ; They are not 
to be compared. Pansy is not Evelyn.” 

‘*T don’t know. Isn't it possible that 
there are more individualities than one in 
us? Haven't you felt that you were more 
than one person? I'm not a theosophist, 
yet I wonder if their theory of the trans- 
migration of souls hasn't some founda- 
tion? Suppose some soul were trying 
to be Pansy; I mean, suppose the real 
Pansy is Evelyn, but she is confused by 
another personality, which she cannot at 
ouce control—” 

‘*You make my head swim! I think 
it is easier to suppose there is an Evelyn 
and there is a Pansy, and Evelyn is sim- 
ply trying to get hold of Pansy’s body.” 

‘*It would prove that there was such a 
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thing as the soul, wouldn't it?” said Mrs. 
Ogden. ** Anyhow, Lam glad you told me, 
for it justifies the irrepressible, strong at- 
traction which I can’t help feeling for 
Mrs. Barton at times, while at other 
times | am only sorry for her. By the 
way, I expect to invite the Bartons to 
dinner Thursday. Which do you think 
will come?” 

Pansy came. A trifle flushed was 
Pansy; a trifle ill at ease in spite of a 
beautiful toilet. She said almost nothing, 
and kept a vigilant eve on the company’s 
forks and spoons. On the whole, if she 
did not confirm the favorable impression 
made at the luncheon, neither did she 
greatly disturb it. 

The day after the dinner Mrs. Green 
had a visit from her niece. The worthy 
woman was in her kitchen, just happily 
arrived at the conclusion of an autumn 
rite of the housekeeper; she was ladling 
chile sauce into glass jars; and, as it 
happened, her mind was on Pansy as she 
worked. ‘* It was real kind of her, send- 
ing me all these nice tomaytoes and pep 
pers. If they do grow in her vard, she had 
to think of it”-— thus ran her grateful 
thoughts. ‘‘I will say Pansy’s improved 
since her marriage. Land of Goshen! If 
there she ain’t this minnit, gitting out of 
the surrey!” 

Mrs. Green could not look at the Bayr- 
ton carriage without a glow of pride. 
The shining paint, the coachman’s livery, 
the monogram on the panels—when they 
passed her, she sighed with delight. ‘* Pan- 
sy’s oneof’em, sure!” she exulted. ‘Three 
carriages counting the new buggy. But 
I don’t think much of her man’s manners, 
never gitting off to help her out. Will 
you look at the lazy coot, this minnit, 
never moving! My! Pansy—Mrs. Bar- 
ton! The girl’s out. Walk right into 
the parlor.” 

But Pansy, declining the parlor and 
‘‘lemonade in a minnit,” went directly 
to the kitchen. It was not like the old 
Pansy to reject service, and less like her 
to proffer help; but Pansy was recklessly 
pulling off her white gloves with that in- 
tent. 

‘Well, I guess,” expostulated Mrs. 
Green, ‘‘I ain't going to let you, with 
two girls at home, work over my chile 
sauce.” 

‘‘But they are home, and not here,” 
said Pansy; ‘‘sothey can't help,and you'll 
have to let me.” 
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‘** You said that jest like the old Pansy.” 
Pansy’s bitter smile sent a chill into the 

kindly soul that heard her, as she an- 

swered, ‘I guess there ain’t much of the 
old Pansy left in me now.” 

‘** Most like the young things have had 
a quarrel,” thought Mrs. Green; “first 
year of marriage is pretty trying all 
round;” and she searched for tactful con- 
solation, offering: ‘*‘ Well, you’ve changed 
some, Pansy; but it’s all for the better, I 
can tell you. I wish you could hear the 
nice things I heard about how you looked 
and acted at Mrs. Ogden’s—” 

‘* At herdinner?” cried Pansy, flushing. 

‘*No; I guess it was the lunch.” 

‘*T don’t care what they said; I don't 
eare what they think,” Pansy hurled at 
her, dropping her elbows recklessly on 
the smeary table and her chin into her 
hands, to stare at Mrs. Green with smoul- 
dering eyes. ‘‘I hate the whole kit and 
boodle of the university set. Snipping 
and sneering, and talking about folks in 
books as if they was real, and laughing at 
you behind your back if you don’t under- 
stand. And Ken gets mad at me if I talk 
above a whisper, or carry on a bit, like I 
used to; and it seems to me any kind of 
fun ain’t good form. Mamie Scliultz says 
she’d sass him back. But he don’t get 
mad that way—just looks at me. Maybe 
he says, ‘Pansy, I hope you won't feel of- 
fended if I ask—’ Oh, I’m so sick of it 
all sometimes I wish myself back to the 
store! And that was a dog’s life, too!” 

‘No you don’t, my dear,” soothed the 
elder woman; ‘‘ you used to get dretful 
worked up at the store when Mr. Sam was 
cross. You didn’t have no beautiful house 
then, nor two girls, and a carriage to 
drive, and no nice husband that loves 
you—” 

‘*He don’t!” cried Pansy, vehemently. 
‘‘He don’t love me one bit, and I don't 
love him. I hate him!” 

The counsellor felt her light craft of 


wisdom laboring in heavy seas. She 
stared wofully at the girl's shoulders, 
heaving now with unchecked sobs. How 


pretty and how frail the child looked! 
‘*God forgive me!” thought Mrs. Green. 
‘*T never believed ‘twas in her to feel any- 
thing hard; and she’s really fond of him, 
after all. Well!” She stole to the sink 
on tiptoe (an unconscious tribute to the 
situation), and carefully washed her hands 
before she laid them quietly on Pansy’s 
shoulder. 
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‘* My dear,” said she, ‘* you listen to an 
old married woman. Make up with your 
husband, and try to fall into his ways. 
They're proper ways for a professor's lady, 
and that’s what you are. I ain’t scolding 
you, dearie dear; but married ladies can’t 
act so friendly with the boys as young 
girls. Iknow you’ain't thought a wrong 
thought; but you mustn't be hard on your 
husband if he’s cross. It’s natural; and 
Tommy Lawrence ought to be switched!” 

The eyes Pansy lifted were dull with 
weeping, and her voice was dull, like her 
‘You're awful sorry for Ken, but 
what do you think of him making love to 
another woman when I’m away?” 

Mrs. Green gasped, but she kept a grip 
on her courage. 

‘I'd say, if he did it when you were 
away, how yg know?” said she, 

The reply Was unexpected. ‘* Because 
he’s owned up to it, for one reason. Oh, 
I know it sure enough.” 

“Oh, land! oh, land!” gurgled Mrs. 
Green. 

Listless]y Pansy let her arms slide into 
her lap and looked at her aunt—looked at 
the tears in her aunt’s dim eyes. 

‘*Are you crying for me, Aunt Lize?” 
said she. ‘‘I can tell you I ain't worth 
it. I never was anything but a bother to 
you all the while I was here; I was a 
nasty, ungrateful pig. I can see that now. 
I never washed the dishes Sundays when 
you'd want to go to church in the evening; 
and you had to get dinner in the morn- 
ing, so you couldn't go then; but I'd go 
to church in the evenings with the boys 
and leave you over the stove—” 

‘** You were young and careless, like all 
young girls,” said Mrs. Green, kissing the 
edge of her cheek affectionately but with 
care. ‘‘I don’t dast go near that beauty 
dress of yours in my apron. Don't you 
think of such things. And, Pansy, you 
forgive your husband. I know he’s a 
good young man; he’s got good eyes. 
You go back home and try to please him. 
Don't reproach him. And, Pansy, you 
‘ain't told none of the girls? That's 
right; don’t you. So long’s the quarrel’s 
jest between man and wife there’s hope 
to settle, like putting out a fire that’s kept 
inside a room; but once open the door, 
there’s no telling where ‘twill stop.” 

Pansy drew a long breath. ‘‘I']l tell 
you, Aunt Lize—” 

‘‘No, my dear, not me even—not yet. 
See if you can't make up first.” 
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‘I can’t ever make up,” 
said Pansy, ** but I’m willing 
to try.” 

Perhaps, according to her 
lights, she was trying when 
she proposed to Susy Martin 
to strike a bargain with her 
husband. 

‘You tell Ken,” she said, 
carelessly, ‘that if hell make 
Evelyn only come twice a 
week for an hour at a time, 
[ll agree to do everything 
he wants about the boys. I 
won't see one of ‘em when 
theyeall. Ill be just barely 
polite to them on the street 
and at parties. He needn't 
ve afraid! I know how to 
take care of myself. And I'll 
try to behave every way like 
he wants. Honest. I mean 
it. Will you ask him?” 

Susy was dismayed. Se 
cretly she thought: ** Good 
heavens! the girl does love 
him. She has a_ heart, 
after all!” Outwardly, be- 
ing @ woman, she dodged 
with a question, ** How often 
does Evelyn come?” 

**Oh, every day; some- 
times two or three times a 
day.” 

‘*Do you try to prevent 
her?” 

‘I didn’t ask her to come, 
did 1? What business has 
she in my house? My body's 
my house, ain’t—isn’t it?” 

‘*But your bargain with 
Kenneth—” 

‘Tm making a new bar- 
gain now. ° You tell him I 
can prevent her coming, fast 
enough, if I try.” 

‘** Haven't you tried?” 

Pansy’s face was scarlet; 
her lips quivered. She an- 
swered furiously: ‘‘No, I 
haven't, not half tried! She 
better not make me try!” 

“Tl tell him,” said Susy, affecting not 
to notice the accent of passion. She 
shrank from intermeddling with these 
strange and grotesque conditions. But 
with increasing force it was borne in on 
her that they were all in the wind of a 
tragedy. She felt that Kenneth would 
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disdain poor Pansy’s puerile bribery. 
She was sure that he would be blind to a 
groping desire to find favor in his sight, 
and that Pansy would seem more vulgar 
and shallow to him than ever. At the 
same time she recoiled from the slight to 
the girl's forlorn pride which any open 
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sympathy might give; and her last com- 
promise was to invite Pansy to luncheon 
—not entirely a happy thought, since Ev- 
elyn came in Pansy’s place. She was 
very sweet, very dainty, but with a glint 
of malice in her eye. 

‘*Don’t look so shocked,” she cried, at 
her first free moment with Susy. ‘* Pan- 
sy was willing. I promised to let her 
have Ken all the evening to herself when 
he was expecting me. Don't you think 
he'll be grateful?” 

‘*T hope he will be civil, at least,” said 
Susy, gravely. ‘‘Evelyn, you aren't a 
cruel woman, but you are cruel to that 
poor child. She may be shallow, but she 
can suffer.” 

Evelyn shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Do 
you expect me to be cruel to Ken to 
oblige her?” said she— ‘‘after her pro- 
posal, too!” 

‘** Ken hardly said anything, except that 
he would talk to her,” said Susy; ** but 
of course I knew.” She sighed uncon- 
sciously, and her eyes strayed to the win- 
dow. Her other guests had taken their 
leave; she could see them climbing into 
the modest university equipages, or stroll- 
ing away on foot between the hydrangeas 
and chrysanthemums, down the long walk 
to the street. They were talking with 
animation; as well as if at their elbows, 
Susy knew that they discussed Evelyn, 
and wondered how she could be so charm- 
ing at times, and again so—*‘ queer.” 

Directly Evelyn’s softarms stole round 
her, Evelyn’s perfumed draperies brushed 
her cheek, Evelyn’s haunting voice plead- 
ed with her wistful eyes. ‘* Don’t be an- 
gry, darling. Ken belongs to me!” 

**T can’t be angry with you, and you 
know it,” said Susy, rather sadly, and Ev- 
elyn stepped back, with a little rapid 
gesture with her hands and elbows—a 


g 
gesture she often used. Jt was full of 
grace. Not for the first time Susy mar- 
velled at her beauty. Her soul enchant- 
ed Pansy’s lovely coloring and form. 
With the flush faintly covering her ex- 
quisite cheeks, with her haughty shining 
head and luminous eyes, and the adorable 
half-smile on her mouth. she was en- 
chanting, a creature of fire and dew. 
When she spoke, her voice had the poig- 
nant thrill of violin chords. Susy shiv- 
ered, and the tears came to her eyes. 
‘He loves me,” said Evelyn; ‘* he loves 
me every kind of a way—so passionately 
he feels my presence before I come into 
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the room; so tenderly, so unselfishly, that 
were it better for me, he could give up 
ever seeing me again! And I—I under- 
stand him. Now, after such a little, little 
acquaintance, we know each other as if we 
had been together years and years. We 
have that assured, peaceful, lovely feeling 
that you said only came with time and 
with life together; we have it, now. And 
he loves me, me myself, if I do have to 
liveina rented house! At first—ah, it was 
hideous to have to put another woman's 
arms about his neck, to kiss him with an- 
other woman’s lips! But now what does 
it matter? Weunderstand. Think how 
I must trust you and love you, Susy, to 
tell you this; but you know it is I, not 
she, too.” 

Susy collected all her force to run in 
here. ‘‘Of course. But, Evelyn, you 
live, as you say, in a rented house. What 
if the owner refuse to let you have it?” 

Evelyn sank into the chair beside her, 
lifting her arws above her head, and rest- 
ing the back of her neck on her interlaced 
hands; her eyes flashed a large, serene 
triumph, ‘‘Let her try,” said she; “if 
she fights me and loses, it will be my 
house then. She will be the tenant-at- 
willthen. Oh yes; I hope she will try!” 

**Do you know, Evelyn, I think she 
loves Ken too. And she suffers.” 

‘*Tt is such a trivial soul, her vanity 
suffers, not her heart.”’ 

‘*Maybe, but I think there is heart in 
it too; and, anyhow, it is awful to have 
your poor little harmless vanity torn all 
to shreds and tatters, as hers is. so you 
don’t have any comfort in thinking of 
yourself at all.” 

‘‘ How good you are, Susy!” said Eve- 
lyn. And that was all she would say, 
and presently she slipped away. 

The soft Indian summer of the West 
hardened into the chill of November. 
Mrs. Martin had much to fill her time. 
There were the three children ang herself 
to be clothed for the winter. There were 
the necessary festivities of a small and 
friendly university town to be attended 
and returned. The Book Club elected 
her president, -and she must needs drain 
parliamentary law to the dregs. In the 
midst of it all, little Richard took the 
measles. Of necessity, Susy could not go 
often to her cousin’s. But Evelyn, even 
at the risk of missing Kenneth, came over 
to the Martinus’ almost daily. 

A certain timidity (she did not pride 
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herself on moral courage) held Susy from 
questions. Without questions, she knew 
that the struggle between the two women 
was on. Evelyn showed no evidence of 
strain. She appeared happy, even gay. 
She played with the children, whom she 
loved with a clinging tenderness. ‘‘I 
oughtn’t to love them so much; yet,” she 
said, ‘‘ Pansy hardly notices them when 
she comes, and that hurts them. Only 
yesterday Dicky waited on the corner, 
seeing the carriage, for her to take him 
in. the longest time. There he stood with 
his eager little face calling after her, and 
she wouldn’t so much as look at him. 
And I couldn't get to her in time. Upon 
my word, if (ve taken the measles I’m 
going to let Pansy have them all to her- 

‘Pansy has had the measles,” said 
Susy, a little dryly. ‘‘ Do you think I 
would have let you come, else?” 

‘She told Ken she hadn’t had them. 
What a horrid little liar it is!” 

‘But, Evelyn, didn’t you know ? 
Couldn't you read her thoughts?” 

‘No, Susy.” Evelyn spoke with a 
gravity rare in her manner. ‘‘ Iam able 
to enter Pansy’s house, but never Pansy. 
I am outside her soul, more outside than 
[am of any soul. Perhaps it is as well: 
[ might be tempted to be mean. But let 
us talk of something pleasanter. Ken has 
a splendid new lecture which I am sure 
will capture the boys. I heard one of 
them say that Professor Barton made 
psychology fascinating. They are nice 
boys in his classes, don’t you think?—so 
intelligent!” 

Susy saw less of Kenneth than of Eve- 
lyn, and much less of Pansy than of either 
of thetwo. Professor Barton was working 
very hard. The Bartons declined many 
invitations; and the university gossips 
found the Bartons’ relations a godsend at 
many a dull gathering. They gave a few 
dinners, admirable dinners, admirably 
appointed, at which Pansy, not Evelyn, 
appeared. Pansy looked (to Susy,whom 
she kept at arm’s-length) ill and jaded, 
and her vivacity had moments of flag- 
ging. 

‘*That girl suffers,” said Mrs. Ogden. 

‘**T know she does,” said Susy. ‘I’m 
frightened, somehow. She is a weak crea- 
ture, but, after all, itis the weak creatures 
do the dreadful things.” 

A near day justifjed her fears. It was 
in the early morning, before breakfast, 
Vou. XCVIIL—No. 586.—83 
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and Susy was picking a few survivors of 
the frost in her garden. She perceived 
Mrs. Green hurrying down the street. 
Before Mrs. Green reached the gate, she 
was sure that the errand was to her, and 
that it was painful. Mrs. Green’s bonnet 
was set awry on her brow. She wore a 
kitchen apron of gingham under her best 
shawl. She walked, and at intervals her 
walk would break into a little run, sub- 
siding again into the more decorous pace, 
Plainly she was in a desperate haste. 
She gripped the fence with quivering 
hands. Her breath was gone with her 
haste, but she made a pitiful effort at de- 
corum. She just came for a minute, just 
to ask Mrs. Martin’s advice, if she would 
excuse the liberty. She hoped the little 
boy was quite well of the measles. 

‘Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Green,” 
said Susy. ‘‘ What was the advice?” 

‘‘Tt’s about Pansy, Mrs. Martin. That 
girl is ’most distracted. In fact’’—Mrs. 
Green threw a hurried glance about the 
sunny garden and the sidewalk to right 
and left, to make sure that speech was 
safe—‘‘in fact, her mind ain’t right. 
I've been worried about her for two 
months. She ain’t the same girl, Mrs. 
Martin; I never saw a human being so 
changed. She used to be happy as the 
day is long, always laughing and carry- 
ing on. Oh, of course she had her down 
times, when things wouldn’t go right at 
the store, or she'd have little spats with 
her beaus; but they didn’t amcunt to any- 
thing. Now, she’s crying half the time, 
and I know she’s unhappy the way she’s 
so affectionate to me. Half a dozen times 
she’s started to tell me something, and 
I’ve shunted her off—not thinking it 
wise, if she’d had any difference with her 
husband, for me to hear it; but yesterday 
I fairly hadn't the heart not to let her. 
Mrs. Martin, she says you know. She 
thinks she’s a—a kind of medium; and 
there’s a foreign lady that’s her control—” 

‘**'Yes, I know,” said Susy, quickly. 
‘*Evelyn—” 

‘Well, she ain’t like any medium J 
ever saw; and Mr. Green was kinder in- 
clined to spiritualism too; and I’ve been 
to seances; and I lived next door to a 
lady used to get a dollar a seance, and 
have all sorts of slate- writing. She 
wasn’t a bad neighbor either, though I 
never could believe much in her spirits. 
She took them easy as an old shoe. But 
Pansy’s fairly wild with anger and jea- 
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lousy of this creature—if creature it can 
be. I don’t believe any such thing. I 
don’t believe she’d be let/ It’s more like 
Professor Barton not being so fond of her 
as slie wants—for, Mrs. Martin, I truly am 
afraid he ain’t—and everything in her 
way of living so different, and she being 
mortified all the time, when she was so 
used to be admired and take the lead— 
why, I think she’s got kinder distracted. 
I don’t believe she’s well, either. And 
she’s always brooding over this notion. 
It’s dreadful. But that ain’t all, Mrs. 
Martin: she’s made up with Tommy Law- 
rence.” 

‘*Oh, I hope not,” said Susy. 

‘She has, though. Last week. And— 
Mrs. Martin, he asked her, that wicked 
boy asked her, to go to Europe with him. 
You know he jest had fifty thousand dol- 
lars left him, and he thinks there ain’t 
no end to it.” 

‘* Did she tell you that?” 

‘*VYes, ma’am. She said she laughed 
at him. ‘But it would be a way to git 
rid of Evelyn, wouldn't it? says she, and 
laughed again. I made the best kind of 
talk I could to her, and she took it very 
kindly. But all night I was awake wor- 
rying about her, and this morning while 
I was dishing up the breakfast she walk- 
ed in. She said she was out for a walk 
before breakfast; but it seemed queer to 
me when she was up so late to the party. 
She asked me to pick her some marigolds, 
and then I went out into the garden with 
her—dropped everything, for I saw she 
was so full she had to talk. She didn’t 
seem worked up, though. She was jest 
as quiet. And she says, ‘That woman 
came last night, and I couldn’t prevent 
her.’ ‘What a shame!’ says I, for I 
never let on I think it’s a delusion. ‘Ive 
tried my best,’ says she, ‘and it’s no use. 
I can't help it, nor I can’t bear it any 
longer.’ She didn’t cry nor sob; but if 
ever I saw heartbreak in a woman’s face, 
I saw it in hers. I took her in my arms, 
the poor pretty thing, and cuddled her 
and tried to comfort her, but I’m ‘fraid 
it was pretty poor comfort. And then 
Sally, my girl, called me about breakfast, 
and she would go. But first she took out 
this box.” Mrs. Green fumbled in the 
small bag at her waist and brought out a 
small box carefully wrapped. ‘‘ She al- 
ways did do up packages beautifully,” 
sighed Mrs. Green, ‘‘and she told me it 
was for my birthday to-morrow, and she 


made me promise not to open it before. 
3ut after she was gone I got scared, put 
ting this and that together. Maybe I’ve 
no cause. Mr. Green always said I was 
a great hand to worry, but I’ve got so 
fond of her, worrying ’bout her so much. 
So I jest come to you. Of course it ain't 
right for me to open that parcel, but, un 
der the circumstances, wouldn’t you 2?” 

Susy was looking down thie quiet street, 
with its carpet of dusty leaves. An hour 
ago she had thought idly how muffled 
were Tommy Lawrence's buggy wheels 
as he drove by so swiftly. ‘* Yes,” said 
she, sharply, taking the package out of 
Mrs. Green’s hands. The wrappings re 
moved, the two women saw some jewelry 
boxes and an envelope endorsed in Pan 
sy’s cramped childish hand, ‘‘ Not to b 
opened until your birthday.” Susy tore 
the envelope across and pulled out the 
letter. ‘‘ You read it, too,” said she. 
And they read together: 


‘* DEAR AUNTIE,—Its no use my trying 
I cant please Ken and I cant stand living 
this way anny longer. I am going away 
to somebody that loves me wildly madly 
and pasionately. Its all her fault Ken 
wouldnt be mean except for her. Dear 
Auntie I did try to folow your advise 
but its no use and now I’m going away 
from my home and my freinds and ey 
erything only to get away from her. The 
pin is for Lolo and the ring for Benny 
and the watch for you with a kiss if you 
will take it and dont forget Pansy.” 


That was all —a foolish, ill - spelled, 
reckless letter; yet a pity that hurt her 
stung Susy as she read. 

“Oh land! oh land!” gurgled Mrs. 
Green. 

Then Susy felt something besides pity. 
‘Wait!’ she cried. ‘‘ You haven’t time 
tocry. Wait!” 

She was off, leaving Mrs. Green gasp- 
ing. Directly the widow heard her call 
ing the man in the stables; and it did not 
seem two minutes before the Martins’ 
fast bay horse and the stanhope were 
at the door, while simultaneously Mrs. 
Martin came out, pushing ler arms 
into her jacket, her hat already ov her 
head. ‘‘ Get in, quick!” she commanded, 
but with no note of excitement in her 
voice. 

Mechanically Pansy’s aunt did get into 
the vehicle—naturally on the whip side. 
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‘‘Other side,’ said Susy, climbing in. 
‘‘ Let her go, James.” 

The horse was spirited, and they went 
off at a gait which made James shake his 
head. 

‘“‘T never have driven this horse be- 
fore,” remarked Susy, in a placid way. 
‘‘He likes to run away. But I think he 
will stop by the time we get to Blair.” 

‘“Are we going to Blair?” asked Mrs. 
Green, meekly. 

‘‘ Yes: that’s the crossing station five 
miles out where all the trains stop. I 
ficure that they were going there because 
no one will know them. 
trains they can take. The second train 


There are two 


has the Pullman; the first is the fast mail. 
[If they take the first, they’re gone; but if 
they wait for the second, we 


shall catch 
them.” 

‘* Will they stop for us, think?” 

‘I think so,” said Susy, shutting her 
lips tight. 

The little city looked very peaceful 
and still in the the 
smoke was curling from the chimneys, 
but the fronts of the pretty yards and 
houses were just lifting their window- 
shades and awakening to the day. The 
college campus, where the grass showed 
green under the autumn leaves, was al- 
most deserted. Downtown, a clerk was 
dressing Carter’s window. Mrs. Green 
strangled a sob in her throat and turned 
away her head. 

Susy sat with her eyes on the horse’s 
head. At this moment, unconsciously, 
she looked like her cousin. The Bartons 
had been a determined race, and Susy’s 
delicate mouth and chin had the Barton 
lines. She was not thinking of Pansy 
now, nor even of Pansy’s wretched hus- 
band, over whom hung this thunder-bolt 
ofshame. No; she was repeating over to 
herself: ‘‘ How will Evelyn get to us if 
Pansy goes? Oh, Evelyn, help us! don’t 
leave us!” They were past the streets, 
they were out in the fields, the gleaming 
shorn fields of stubble covered with stacks 
The flying hoofs pounded on 
the ‘‘dirt road.”’ The great fans of the 
windmills flashed at them and were gone; 
the sleek cattle grazing in the pastures, 
the red barns, the farm-houses, the farm- 
er’s lad driving a stalk-cutter with a kick- 
ing mule—all went by them like the land- 
scape out of a car window, so fast were 
they driving. Susy did not try to check 
the horse; she gave all her mind to guid- 


fresh morning ; 


of corn. 
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ing him out of the ruts and safely over 
the hummocks. Mrs. Green, with a sense 
of relief, resigned herself to the stronger 
spirit. She only spoke once: 

‘IT suppose you didn't telephone any- 
thing to the professor?” 

‘He left on the early morning train 
for Chicago,” said Susy, ‘‘my husband 
and until to-morrow.” 
Half an hour later she pointed to some 
sheds and a huge red water-tank. ‘‘ That's 
Blair,” 

‘‘They don’t 
said Mrs. Green. 


he, to be gone 


she said. 
round,” 
She sat in the buggy, 


seem nowhere 
holding the reins, and forgetting a life- 
long terror of horses in the erfeler panic, 
while Mrs. Martin walked into the office. 
She had her plausible fiction ready. She 
wanted to see some friends off, and found 
she had mistaken the train. One train 
had gone? Were they on it—a young 
gentleman and lady? 

‘**Young man wear a checked 
suit? Rather short young man with black 
hair, kinder stout ?” thre agent. 
‘*Pretty young lady with—well, not ex- 
actly red hair, but started that 
way—” 

‘Yes. Have they gone?” 

‘Yes, lady. Went on No. 30— fast 
mail.” 

‘Thank you,” said Susy. She walked 
quite steadily, but she leaned against a 
post on the platform a second before she 
went to Mrs. Green. She did not tell her 
tale; her lips had not opened before Mrs. 
Green wildly pointed down 
ing: 

‘** For 
You got 
wheel?” 

‘* Yes, it's — Mrs. Barton,” said Susy. 
And she drew a long breath. Down the 
road rapidly and smoothly the wheels 
twinkled. Presently not only the supple 
figure in the smart gray bicycle suit that 
they knew could be seen, but a lovely, 
flushed, smiling, innocent face. 

‘*She ain't responsible; nobody could 
look at her and say she was!” moaned 
Mrs. Green. ‘Oh, good gracious, what 
am I going to say to her ‘bout being 
here!” 


<a 


br« wn 
asked 


sorter 


the r« pad, cry- 


sake, look, Mrs. Martin! 
Ain't that Pansy on her 


God's 
eyes. 


attend to that,” said Susy. She 
walked up to the wheel- woman; they 
turned their backs on the buggy, and 
then Susy caught Evelyn’s wrists in 
hers, almost sobbing: ‘‘I thought I was 
too late! Oh, Evelyn!” 
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Evelyn shook her head. ‘I didn’t 
know but I was, too. Actually they were 
on the train. I just did get there. Well, 
I don’t think we shall have any trouble 
with Mr. Thomas Lawrence. I took the 
I can't keep it all the time, but 
Pansy, and not I, is the tenant in use from 
this day. I can come when I please, al- 
most as often asI please. Oh, that little 
ead! But it was great fun. He was so 
seared when Pansy fell over on the seat 
—lhe thought she had fainted! And when 
I lifted my head !—my dear, it was lovely! 
He was the most utterly dazed man at my 
new attitude. Truly I think he believes 
I was crazy, and he has had a tremen- 
dous escape. He was so scared that he 
let me out at the next station, and I took 
the down train on the other road to 
town, and at once chased after you. 
Oh, Susy dear, I feel so happy! Ill 
take Pansy home and give her a settling. 
Oh, I'll be kind, don’t fear. I can af- 
ford to be kind, now; I’ve conquered. 
Then I ‘want to leave her to go and 
see how Ken is getting on. Come over 
to luncheon, won't you, after you have 
pacified poor Aunt Green ?” 

Mrs. Green made no difficulties. 


house. 


Pan- 


sy’s calm front she attributed not to bra- 


vado, but to her diseased mind, ‘‘I dare 
say she thinks she’s Evelyn, now”’’—thus 
she daunted Susy. ‘‘If she does, you 
humor her, Mrs. Martin, and git her home. 
I'l] run in after dinner, if you could jest 
keep an eye on her till then.” 

Susy perceived another complication in 
the future; but for the present the way 
was clear. So they followed the bicycle 
until it turned down the drive of the Bar- 
tons’ house. 

Kenneth had built the house himself 
before he married. He was a rich man 
and a man of taste. The pretty house, 
with its colonial lines, its beautiful shad- 
ows, and its air of ample rooms and high 
ceilings, retired like a gentleman behind 
the oldelms. Susy, halting for a minute 
at the gate, saw Evelyn wheel to the 
piazza steps and enter the house. At the 
door sie paused, she looked back. How 
lovely she was! how dear! Susy’s heart 
dilated with an inexpressible, grateful 
tenderness. She forgot Pansy. 

‘*T guess I best git out and walk back 
home,” said Pansy’s aunt; ‘“‘then you 
could go right in. Someway I hate to 
think of her being alone, poor child. I 
wisht she could have a nurse who'd watch 
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her without letting her know. She ain't 
responsible, Mrs. Martin.” 

‘*T’]ll come back as soon as I’ve left 
you, Mrs. Green,” said Susy; ‘though 
I’m not sure she will care to see me.” 

She left Mrs. Green at her gate, graté 
ful but still apprehensive, her last words 
being a reminiscence that Mr. Green once 
said she could do more worrying to the 
square inch than any woman he knew; 
and Mrs. Martin wasn’t to mind her, but 
wouldn’t she hurry back to Pansy? 

Not at all sure of her reception, and a 
little disposed now to be irritated with 
Pansy—the horse really was in a lather 
—Susy drove back. Midway, to her sur 
prise, she saw Kenneth with his gladstone 
in hand, walking briskly. Hailed and 
placed beside her, he explained that the 
man whom he went to see was to be 
away, and a telegram to that effect had 
reached him on the train,so he had stopped 
at a way station, and luckily caught a 
return train. 

‘*Glad I was, too,” he added, “for 
things are in a mess at home. I 
between Pansy and Evelyn.” 

‘‘Evelyn has won, Ken,” said Susy. 
‘*T saw her this morning.” 

‘* That's good news,” said Ken, ‘‘ Real 
ly, finally—won what she was trying to 
get?” 

Susy never knew exactly his meaning, 
but she assured him that Evelyn was 
happy and triumphant. 

‘* Well she may be, and I too,” cried 
Ken. ‘‘Oh, Susy, it’s been such a pull! 
Thank God!” 

He was not a religious man, and slie 
glanced at him curiously. He did not 
seem to see her, and she had never dream 
ed of seeing such a look of humility and 
thankfulness on her cousin’s cool, keen 
face as it wore then. Silently they drove 
the remainder of the way. Susy did not 
proffer any tale of the morning's events. 
Her imagination had veered around to 
Pansy’s point of view, and she felt an 
immense reluctance to expose the full 
measure of a weak, tormented creature's 
folly. They turned down the avenue 
between the elms. Kenneth made some 
trivial remark about the canna beds on 
the lawn; it was smitten from his lips 
half spoken. Out of the doorway (where 
Evelyn had smiled in her victory a little 
while ago) a maid came to stop them, and 
her pallid face and trembling hands made 
Kenneth fly out of the buggy, demanding, 


mean 
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‘* What is the matter?” 

The girl looked piteously at Susy. ‘If 
you'd let me tell Mrs. Martin, she'd tell 
you. Oh, don’t goin till you know. It 
was by mistake, and the doctor's tele- 
phoned what to do, and he’s coming. 
And we got Mrs. Ogden, and she’s in 
there. She thought it was medicine.” 

Kenneth and Susy broke away from 
her and ran into the house, into the li- 
brary, where Pansy lay on the lounge, 
with two or three women bending over 
her. 

Susy’s first her that 
their efforts would be in vain. Pansy’s 
eyes were closed, her lips set in a smile. 
They could not arouse her or induce her 
Kenneth knelt beside her, 
his arm under her neck. Suddenly, with 
out warning, she opened her eyes, her 
every feature distorted with terror. Mrs. 
Ogden hastily thrust a sponge exhaling 
an acrid odor at her nostrils. 

‘Tt will keep off the spasms,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Here, dear, this will help.” 

With all her weak strength Pansy re- 
pulsed her. ‘‘ Keep off!” she moaned. 
‘Let me die in peace. I’m not—afraid.” 


glance showed 


to swallow. 
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Mrs. Ogden’s eyes flashed a terrified in- 
telligence into Susy’s, and Susy’s answer- 
ed it with a sombre assent. They both 
knew that it was not to any one visible 
that the dying woman spoke. But al- 
most in the passing of that glance a 
change came. Evelyn's eyes looked at 
them, and Evelyn's lips tried to speak. 
They framed one sentence: ‘* It was while 
Then she looked at Kenneth. 
‘*My dear husband,” she said, with a su 
preme effort, ‘only a little while.” Then, 
being past more speech, she smiled feebly, 
and the smile remained. 

A few minutes later Kenneth lifted his 
ghastly face, and looked at Susy and Mrs, 
Ogden weeping beside him. They were 
the only ones in the room, but little did 
he care for that. 

‘* You know,” said he, ‘‘it was Evelyn 
came back, but it was Pansy did this. 
And now where is Evelyn? How shall I 
find her?” 

Oh, you will 
women. 

3ut in the two years that have passed 
no hint of her presence has come to him. 

So far Pansy’s revenge is complete. 


I was gone, 


find her,” sobbed the 
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POKAGON, 


CHIEF OF THE POKAGON BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS 


Chief Leopold Pokagon, 

tiat the massacre of Fort 

and I have received 

the tra e massacre from our 
old men. my youth I have asso- 
ciated with people of the white race, and 
sympathize with them as well as with my 
own people. I am in a position to deal 
justly with both. Whatever I may say 
against the dealings of white men with 
the Indians, I trust no reader for a mo- 
ment will think that Pokagon does not 
know, or does not appreciate, what is now 
being done for the remnant of his race. 
He certainly does, and with an overflow- 
ing heart of gratitude and pride he re- 
views the lives of those noble men and 
women who in the face of stubborn preju- 
dice have boldly advocated the rights of 


his race in the ears of politicians and 
government officials. In order to present 
the facts as nearly as possible, I shall rely 
on the written history; but the earliest 
detailed account I have been able to find 
was written by a woman, who claimed 
the story was told her by an eye-witness 
twenty years after occurrence, and she 
did not publish it until twenty-two years 
later. Thus the account was traditional 
when first published. 

In considering the real causes we must 
bear in mind that during the settlement 
of this country, up to the time of the Chi- 
cago massacre, the great Algonquin tribe, 
with others, were slowly but surely being 
pushed before the tidal wave of civiliza- 
tion towards the setting sun. . Our rights 
were not respected; we saw no sympathy 
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being shown for us, for our love of home; 
no respect paid to the graves of our fa- 
thers. At the close of the eighteenth 
century numerous tribes, numbering many 
thousand people, found themselves crowd- 
ed into what is now known as western 
Ohio, northern Indiana, northern Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Our tribe, the 
Pottawatomies,* occupied western Wis- 
consin, the country around Chicago, and 
the valley of the river St. Joseph in 
Michigan and Indiana. While we were 
being pushed westward another tidal 
wave of pale-faced humanity came mov- 
ing against us from the south, driving be- 
fore it the red man, like buffaloes before 
the prairie on fire. Our fathers saw it, 
and trembled at their fate. Anxiously 
they inquired of each other, If we stand 
still with folded arms until the two ad- 
vancing columns meet, where will our 
country and the red man be? In our 
ignorance we did not comprehend the 
mighty ocean of humanity that lay back 
of the advance-waves of pioneer settle- 
ment. But being fired by as noble pa- 
triotism as ever burned in the hearts of 
mortals, we tried to beat back the reck- 
less white men who dared to settle within 
our borders—and vast armies were sent 
out to punish us. We fought most hero- 
ically against overpowering numbers for 
home and native land; sometimes victory 
was ours, as when, during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, after having 
had many warriors killed, and our vil- 
lages burned to the ground, our fathers 
arose in their might, putting to flight the 
alien armies of Generals Harmar and St. 
Clair, hurling them in disorder from the 
wilderness across our borders into their 
own ill-gotten domain. But only four 
years after, while yet we were rejoicing 
over our success, the white man, under 
General Wayne, with ‘‘ wasplike venom,” 
swept ourland. During 1803 our jealousy 
was aroused almost to the war pitch by 
the building of Fort Dearborn, strongly 
garrisoned and equipped, in the very 
heart of our territory. We looked upon 
it as a dangerous enemy within our camp. 

About this time Tecumseh, a_ great 
orator and hero in war, visited the differ- 
ent tribes, unfolding to them his plan to 


* There are now a few Pottawatomies in Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Michigany and the Indian Terri- 
tory, but a majority of the tribe are on a reserva- 
tion ten miles square in Jackson County, Kansas, 
where the United States sustains an Indian school. 
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unite them as one nation and make a 
desperate effort to regain and hold their 
ancient lands. He sent out runners be- 
fore him to announce the time he would 
meet each tribe at their council fires and 
make known his plans. He and two oth- 
er chiefs went from tribe to tribe, riding 
spirited black ponies finely equipped, and 
themselves gayly dressed. When he arose 
in the council-house his bearing was so 
noble that cheer on cheer would be given 
before he would open his mouth to speak. 
My father and many others who listened 
to the speeches of Tecumseh many times 
repeated to me his words when I was a 
boy, but it was impossible to give an idea 
f their spirit and power. He generally 
spoke as follows: 

‘* Before me*stands the rightful owners 
of kwaw-notchi-we au-kee [this beautiful 
land}. The Great Spirit in His wisdom 
gave it to you and your children to de- 
fend, and placed you here. But, ii-te-wii! 
falas!] the incoming race, like a huge ser 
pent, is coiling closer and closer about 
you. And not content with hemming 
you in on every side, they have built at 
She-gog-ong [Chicago*], in the very centre 
of our country, a military fort, garrison- 
ed with soldiers, ready and equipped for 
battle. As sure as waw-kwen -og {the 
heavens] are above you they are deter 
mined to destroy you and your children 
and occupy this goodly land themselves. 

‘‘Then they will destroy these forests, 
whose branches wave in the winds above 
the graves of your fathers, chanting their 
praises. If you doubt it, come, go with 
me eastward or southward a few days’ 
journey along your a 
[trails], and I will show : 
once occupied made des 
forests of untold ye 
down and cast int 
be-sheck-kee and wa 
[the buffalo and deer], 


e-nay-shen and 
ke-gon [the fowl and fish], are all gone. 


There the woodland birds, whose sweet 
songs once pleased your ears, have for- 
saken the land, never to return; and 
waw-bi-gon-ag [the wild flowers], which 
your maidens once loved to wear, have all 
withered and died. 

‘**'You must bear in mind these stran- 


* Chicago is derived from She-gog-ong, the loca- 
tive of the Indian word she-gog, meaning skunk. 
Example.—Locative case: She-gog-ong ne-de-zhaw 
(Iam going to Chicago.) Objective case: She-gog 
ne-ne-saw (I killed the skunk). 
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gers are not as you are—tlhey are devoid 
of natural affection, loving gold or gain 
better than one another, or ki-tchi-tchag 
ftheir own souls]. Some of them follow 
on your track as quietly as maw-in-gawn 
[the wolf] pursues the deer, to shoot you 
down, as you hunt and kill mé-she-bé-zhe 
[the panther]. But a few years since I 
saw with mine own eyes a young white 
man near the O-hi-o River who was held 
by our people as a prisoner of war. He 
won the hearts of his captors with his 
apparent friendship and good-will, while 
murder was in his heart. They trusted 
him as they trusted one another. But he 
most treacherously betrayed their confi- 
dence, and secretly killed not less than 
nech-to-naw [twenty] before his crimes 
were detected, and then he had fled 
After this, when Chief Harmar [a United 
States general] invited some of our head 
men to meet him at Fort Harmar to try 
and settle our war spirits, that same young 
man lay in wait, and secretly shot down 
me-no au-nish-naw-by [a good Indian 
manj just as he reached the treaty 
grounds; and yet for that outrageous 
crime he went unpunished, and to-day 
is being petted by wau-be au-nene-eg 
[white men] as you pet him who kills 
mé-she-bé-zhe [the panther].* I speak of 
this case—and there are many of them 
within my own personal knowledge—that 
you may know our enemies are cunning, 
crafty, and cruel, without honor, without 
natural affection. 

‘‘ When we were many and strong, and 
they were few and weak, they reached out 
their hands for wido-kaw-ké-win [help], 
and we filled them with wie-aus and 
maw-daw-min [meat and corn]; we lived 
wa-na@r-kj [in peace] together; but 
now th y and strong, and we 
are getti 1 weak, they waw nen- 
dam [have otten}] the deep debt of 
mawmo-i-wendam [gratitude] they owe 
us, and are now scheming to drive us 
towards ke-so [the setting sun], into des- 
ert places far from ke-win [liome] and 
da-na ki aukee four native land]. Eh 
[yes], they come to us with lips smoother 
than bi-me-da [oil], and words sweeter 









* This voung man referred to in Tecumseh’s 
speeches must have been Lewis Wetsel, whose fa- 
ther was killed by the Indians in the Ohio Valley 
in about 1780. It appears that about that time 
sons of the Bradys and Wetsels, because their fa- 
thers had been killed by the Indians, swore ven- 
geance on the race, taking their lives wherever 
found, in war or peace. 
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than amose-poma [honey], but beware of 
them! The venomous amo [wasp] is in 
their odaw [heart]! and their dealing with 
us, when we have not tamely submitted, 
has ever been maw-kaw-te and aslhki- 
koman [powder and lead]; against such 
mau-tchi au-nene [wicked men] our only 
pagos-seni-ma [hope], our only inin-ijim 
[safety], is in joining all our tribes, and 
then, and not until then, will we be able 
to drive the soulless invaders back! Fail 
in this, and awak-ani-win [slavery] and 
ne-baw [death] are ours! 

**And lastly, do not forget that what 
peace you have enjoyed the past fifty 
years in your homes and on your hunt 
ing-grounds you entirely owe to the brave 
Pontiac, who, at the risk of his own life, 
destroyed the forts of your enemies around 
the Great Lakes, driving the white in- 
vaders back.” 

Not one tribe refused to unite in the 
great Algonquin confederacy. While 
Tecumseh was at work night and day pre- 
paring for the inevitable struggle be- 
tween the two races, General Harrison, 
quiet as the wolf, invaded our territory 
with a vast army, defeating Elks-wa-ta- 
wa, an Indian propliet and twin brother 
of Tecumseh, at Tippecanoe, Indiana. He 
slew many warriors, women, and chil- 
dren, burned our villages and supplies, 
leaving us and our little ones naked and 
destitute. This was the fourth time, in 
a few years, our country was invaded in 
autumn-time, near cold weather, and all 
our supplies for winter’s use burned or 
destroyed, which created a feeling of re- 
venge in the hearts of our people. 

These outrages portrayed by the elo- 
quence of Tecumseh, who was holding 
daily councils with the different tribes, 
fanned the slumbering embers of the war 
spirit into a blaze that could not well be 
quenched. 

In June, 1812, war was declared by the 
United States against Great Britain. One 
year before, and during that summer, 
British emissaries came among our fa 
thers, enlisted sympathy, and stirred up 
their prejudices against the United States 
by telling them it was the intention of 
the government to destroy them and take 
their lands for their own children. They 
said that their King, who ruled beyond the 
ocean and the Great Lakes, would defend 
them and fight for them from generation 
to generation. They said that his war- 
riors outnumbered the stars in the hea 
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vens, and that when the sun rose and 
set red, it was but to remind them of the 
King’s warriors. Our young men con- 
fided in these emissaries, and calling to 
mind the long death-roll of the warriors 
killed at Tippecanoe the previous autumn, 
many of them began to talk of driving 
the white men out of the Indian terri- 
tory. 

On August Ist of that year a white 
man who had formerly been a fur-buyer, 
and could speak our language well, came 
among us from northern Michigan. , He 
appeared much excited, saying that he 
was a messenger sent by the British chief 
to inform the Pottawatomies * that he 
had joined his forces with their brave 
Tecumseli to help save their native land. 
He also informed us that Mackinaw Island, 
the fort of Mackinaw and its garrison, had 
surrendered to the British and Indians the 
day before he left; that in all probability 
Detroit and the United States fort there 
had shared the same fate; and that it was 
necessary, in order to secure our ancient 
lands and liberty, Fort Dearborn, the only 
stronghold remaining in the Northwest, 
should be taken at once. He admonish- 


ed us, furthermore, that if we had one 
spark of sa-ka-i (love) for our homes 


and 
hunting-grounds, we should consider it a 
duty we owed ourselves, our wives, and 


children to sound at once the war-whoop | 


and besiege the fort. 

A few days after this, Captain Heald, 
commander at Fort Dearborn, called the 
head men of our people together to meet 
him in council. To their surprise, he 
told them he intended to evacuate the 
fort the next day, August 15, 1812; that 
he would distribute the fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, provisions, whiskey, ete., among 
them; and that if they would send a band 
of Pottawatomies to escort them safely to 
Fort Wayne, he would there pay them a 
large sum of money. To this the Ind- 
ians agreed, apparently well satisfied. 
Some goods were given them, but the 


* The Pottawatomies must have learned of the 
surrender of Fort Mackinaw to the British and Ind- 
ians at least a week before Captain Heald received 
the news from Detroit, by way of General Hull, 
commander - in - chief of the Northwest Territory. 
Detroit was surrendered to the British and Indians 
the day after the evacuation of Fort Dearborn of 
Chicago, and Fort Meigs the day after,which points 
to the fact that there must have been an under- 
standing between the British and Indians to take 
all the forts of the Northwest as near the same 
time as possible. 
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fire-arms and ammunition were secretly 
destroyed, and, worst of all for some, the 
whiskey too, wliich was poured into the 
river. Some of the Indians, finding the 
whiskey was being poured into the river, 
rushed in, drank the water freely, declar- 
ing it was more groggy than fire-water 
itself. Under the influence of the strange 
mixture a war-dance was gotten up by 
the young men and some of the reckless 
older ones. 

The day before the massacre a white 
man came to the fort with twenty Miami 
Indians to escort the garrison to Fort 
Wayne. This aroused the jealousy of tlie 
Pottawatomies, who took it for granted 
their services would not be appreciated. 
Furthermore, the white man was a Cap- 
tain Wells,* who, having been brouglit up 
with the Indians, and having fought with 
them several years against the white man, 
afterwards joined his own race and fought 
against the Indians most desperately ; 
many of the Pottawatomies knew him, 
and regarded him as a base traitor. 

I have heard it said that when the fort 
was evacuated the Pottawatomies pre- 
tended to be acting as escorts for the sol- 
diers, when, in fact, they were luring them 
to their death. This I regard as untrue. 
I have many times heard old warriors 
say that they were led by this Captain 
Wells and his Miami Indians, some in 
front and some in the rear. This seems 
probable, in view of the fact that on the 
day before the evacuation they gave Cap- 
tain Heald to understand they were dis- 
satisfied because the whiskey, fire-arms, 
and ammunition were destroyed, and in 
view of the fact that Captain Heald was 
informed the night before that there was 
serious trouble ahead, under which cir- 
cumstances Captain H ould not 
have dared to trust the 

On August 15, 1812, the*fort was evac- 
uated, and the line of march commenced 


* Captain Wells was kidnapped by the Indians 
when a boy, and adopted by Chief Me-che-kau-nahi- 
qud (Little Turtle)—so called by the whites—whose 
name should be Great Turtle. He married the 
old chief’s daughter, and fought for the Indians 
against General Harmar and General St, Clair in 
1790 and 1791; afterwards, being identified by his 
relations, he was persuaded to join {his own peo- 
ple. He was a captain in General Wayne’s army, 
who defeated the Indians in 1794. Captain Heald’s 
wife was his niece. It appears he went to Fort 
Dearborn on his own account, through fear of 
trouble there. He was well known by many of the 
Pottawatomie Indians at the fort, and known as a 
desperate fighter. 
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southward along the shore of ake Mich- 


igan. The Indian warriors stationed 


themselves about two miles south of the 
the fort, and on the right of the line, 
placing it between themselves and the 


lake. When they discovered, a 
halt was made, and an order given by 
Captain Wells to charge them on the 
right of the line of march. Then, more 
like a herd of buffaloes at bay than 
trained soldiers, headlong they plunged 
through the Indian line on the right, 
which was broken. They fought most 
desperately, on right and left, what old 
warriors called a rough-and-tumble fight, 
until hemmed in on every side by over- 
powering numbers. They finally sur- 
rendered, with the proviso that their lives 
should be spared. 

Captain Wells was forsaken by his 
Miamis, who fled at the sound of the first 
war-whoop; but he fought one hundred 
or more single-handed, on horseback, 
shooting them down on right and left, 
in front and rear, until his horse fell un- 
der him and he was killed. I have many 
times heard old warriors say that during 
the battle a rush was made to secure the 
baggage in the rear. This was guarded 
by several white warriors, who shot down 
many of the attacking Indians, and hav- 
ing no time to reload, used their guns as 
clubs until they were all killed. I 1} 
further heard that a young Indi 
riated by drink and the deat 
of his comrades, killed ral children 
with his tomahawk which he was 
hated by the aoe after. Out of 
nearly one hu tM of the garrison, two- 
thirds at least were killed or badly wound- 
ed, while the Indian loss must have been 
twice as great. 

Turning from the slaughter, where the 
Angel of Mercy seems to have been 
asleep, let us recall individual efforts 
made, showing that pity and mercy yet 
lived in some of our race. The night be- 
fore the massacre, Chief Maw-kaw- be-pe- 
nay (Black Partridge) came into the fort, 
and in tears said to Captain Heald: 
‘*Great Chief, I have come here to give 
you this medal that I wear. It was 
given me by your people, as a token of 
good-will between us. I am sorry, but 
our young men declare they will shed 
the blood of your people. I cannot re- 
strain them. And I will not wear this 
medal as a friend while I am forced to 
act as anenemy.” As the captain reluc- 
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and 
you 


tantly received the medal in silence 
surprise, the old chief said: ‘‘ As 

march away from here, be on your 
guard. Linden-birds have been warbling 
whispers in my ears to-day.” Captains 
Wells and Heald both personally knew 
the old chief as an honest, truthful man, 
and it would seem such timely and pa- 
thetic warning as that, from such a re- 
liable that, couched in such 
heart-eloquence as that, should not have 
gone unheeded by any reasonable, sober 
men. During the fighting around the 
wagons, the young Indian who murdered 
the children, being upbraided by Mrs. 
Helm,* the young wife of the lieutenant 
of the fort, he struck at her with his 
tomahawk. She grabbed him about his 
neck, and tried to take his knife from 
his belt; in the struggle an old Indian 
grasped her in his arms, ran to the lake, 
and plunged her in. She soon saw it 
was the same old chief, in war-paint, that 
gave the warning of danger the night be- 
fore to Captain Heald, and that instead 
of trying to drown her, he was trying to 
save her life. The old chief must have 
realized he was liable to be shot down by 
those he sought to save, as an enemy, or 
by his own people as a traitor. But he 
saved the woman’s life, and she was re- 

red to her friends. 

My father, Leopold Pokagon,t chief of 
the Pottawatomie Pokagon band, was 
not informed of the war spirit existing 
among his tribe around Fort Dearborn 
until within twenty-four hours of its 
evacuation. He had a great reputation 
among the tribe as a wise counsellor, and 
his influence over mi-gas ag-i-ma (the war 
chief) Sa-naw-waw-ne at other times had 
been accepted; and he felt in his heart if 
he could reach Chicago in time, he could 
prevent the conflict which he knew could 
only result in evil to his people. But he 
wasthen at hissummer home in Michigan, 


source as 


* “The Massacre,” in bronze, presented to Chicago 
by George M. Pullman in 1893, shows, in statuary, 
Black Partridge saving the life of Mrs. Helm. It 
is supposed to stand where the tragical affair took 
place, The address given by E. G. Mason, presi- 
dent of Chicago Historical Society, at the unveiling 
of the memorial monument, is a masterpiece of elo- 
quence, setting forth the tragical affair. 

+ My father, Pokagon, at this time had been 
chief twelve years, and so continued until his death in 
1840, Hevisited Washington before the days of rail- 
roads, made many important treaties with govern- 
ment, and sold millions of acres, including the site 
of Chicago, in 1833, for about three cents per acre, 
all of which has not yet been paid for. 
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one hundred miles away. He at once 
informed my mother’s father, Saw-awk, 
and Chief To-pa-na-bee, an uncle of mine. 
The three started in great haste on horse- 
back around the head of Lake Michigan, 
and by riding all night reached Chicago 
the next morning, just before the battle 
began, but too late for counsel or advice. 

At the close of the fight, my father 
and the two chiefs who were with him 
from Michigan were counselled regard- 
ing the terms of surrender. The lives of 
the survivors were all to be spared except 
the officer of the fort. With regard to 
him, Sa-naw-waw-ne, the war chief, and 
his warriors, most of whom were from 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, and many of whom 
were Winnebagoes, declared ‘‘that if he 
did not die of his wounds before a-bit 
a-tib-i-kad [midnight], his life should be 
taken.” The war chief revengefully 
charged the officer with breaking his 
pledge in not turning over the provisions, 
firearms, and whiskey in the fort, which 
he maliciously destroyed. He protested 
emphatically that it had not been their 
intention, or even desire, to take the lives 
of any of the garrison, but only to take 
them as prisoners of war, that they 


might control Fort Dearborn, and Chi- 


cago as well, believing that, against 
such overpowering numbers, the garrison 
would surrender without fight, as did that 
at Fort Mackinaw a few days before. Oth- 
ers charged the wounded man with having 
acted on the advice of the arch-traitor 
Captain Wells, who rushed headlong 
through their lines before a bow was bent 
or gun was fired, shooting their warriors, 
who fell like leaves before the autumn 
blast. It was therefore through his fault 
that so many Indian warriors were lying 
dead on wad-ge (the mound) about him. 
My father tried in vain to persuade the 
war chief to spare the life of the wounded 
officer. 

While the victorious braves were hold- 
ing a powwow, my father and his two 
friends, under cover of darkness, quietly 
stole away the wounded officer, carried 
him down the terrace to the shore of Lake 
Michigan, where he and his relatives, 
with some other friendly Indians, put 
him into a boat, where they had secured 
some more of the unfortunates, and rowed 
them across Lake Michigan to St. Joseph, 
thence up the St. Joseph River to the old 
Pokagon village, near the present site of 
the city of Niles, to my father’s wigwam, 
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where they were kindly cared for until 
their wounds were nearly healed.* 

A few days after their arrival, an Ind- 
ian came across the lake and reported 
that the Winnebago warriors were coming 
to the Pokagon village to retake the pris 
oners, whereupon they were taken down 
the lake in a boat to Mackinaw Island. 
three hundred miles away, and delivered 
over to the British as prisoners of war, 
This was done by the advice of the wound- 
ed officer, who told the friendly Indians 
that was the safest course. All the pris- 
oners promised before their God that they 
would reward us richly for our kindness. 
but they were never heard from after. 

I have read several times in history 
that the Indians treacherously killed sev- 
eral men after the terms of surrender 
were consummated, and in after -years 
my father was charged by white men 
with having done this. He declared to 
the day of his death that the accusation 
was false; and that the only charitable ex 
cuse he could surmise for the whole story 
was that the survivors of the battle who 
reported it thought the terms of surren 
der were agreed upon before they were, 
or else that some Indian warriors, having 
no knowledge of the surrender, may have 
pressed the fight at some point of the 
battle-field. This was the case of the last 
great battle fought between the English 
and Americans, at New Orleans, which 
was fought weeks after the two powers 
had signed a treaty of peace. 

Nearly all the rest of the prisoners were 
taken north to Green Bay, Wisconsin. In 
order not to shield my own people from 
blame, I give the following account of 
their usage and final disposal. We must 
fancy ourselves at the Pottawatomie vil 
lage on Green Bay, Wisconsin, two hun- 
dred miles from Chicago. Ten days have 
passed since the battle. There comes along 
the winding trails from the south a long 
line of dusky warriors on their return 
home. They have in guard several white 
prisoners. Among them is a fair young 
pale-faced mother,t carrying an infant 


* It is supposed the wounded officer and others 
taken care of by the elder Pokagon and his friends 
were Captain Heald, commander of the fort, his 
wife and another woman, and three or four men 
whose names they did not know, The wounded of- 
ficer was called by the band Bim-waw-gan-wi 
Waw-be-o-gi-maw (the White Wounded Chief). 

+ The young mother referred to was Susan M 
Simons, wife of John Simons, who was on duty at the 
fort as a soldier. They came from Miami County 
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child about five moaths old. The inhab- 
itants of the village have been informed 
they are coming, and are swarming out 
meet them. They learn from them 
that many of their friends have been kill- 
ed on the war-path. Hark! hear their 
wailing and cursing; and see—they now 
seek revenge by pulling the prisoners’ 
hair and cuffing them. The women and 
children of the village come marching 
out of the camp with sticks and clubs, 
They forming in two long single 
lines, facing each other a few feet apart. 
They have ordered the prisoners to run 
the gauntlet. One by one they rush down 
between the two lines of the women and 
children, while savage blows are rained 
down upon them thick and fast, amid 
laughing, yelling, and cursing. There 
stands near the head of the lines, appar- 
ently unmoved, the young mother with 
her child. Is it possible they will compel 
her to run the gauntlet too? Yes, see, 
they are ordering her forward now! She 
looks down between the long lines of up- 
lifted sticks and clubs, folds her blanket 
close around her child, and breathes a 
silent prayer. There she goes, running 
between the lines while the blows fall 
thick upon her head and shoulders. The 


to 


are 


race is run; she passes the goal bruised 


and bleeding, but thechild, thank Heaven! 
remains untouched. There she stands, 
without a sigh, without a tear, expecting 
no pity and asking no mercy. But look 
more! An elderly Indian woman 
goes running towards her, puts her arms 
her, in her ear, 
‘Come, go with me.” They two go into 
a wigwam; the Indian feeds her, binds 
up her wounds, kindly cares for her, and 
saves her life. 

During the fall and winter that young 
mother, carrying her child, accompanied 
by several other prisoners and the In- 
dian warriors, set out from the village 
on Green Bay with the promise of being 
delivered over to the Americans under 


once 


about and whispers 


Ohio, about two years before. He and their two- 
year-old son were killed, while she with her infant 
daughter escaped, as above stated. To the honor 
of Indian men, Mrs. Simons testified that while a 
prisoner among them no insult was ever offered 
her. In speaking of the Indian woman who be- 
friended her, she always called her ‘‘my Indian 
mother.” Her daughter, whose life she preserved 
through such great perils, is now Susan Winans, 
of southern California, being the first white child 
born in the first Chicago. I am informed she is the 
mother of a large, respectable family, and is still 
living. 
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the regulations of war. They went south 
around Lake Michigan, then north through 
the wilderness of Michigan to Mackinaw 
Island, which she found in the hands of 
the English and Indians. From there she 
was taken through deep snows, half starved 
and less than half clothed, still carrying 
her child, to Detroit. To her disappoint- 
ment, that place was found in the hands 
of the English, the race to whom she be- 
longed. Instead of receiving and tak- 
ing care of her, they allowed her to go 
away with the Indians to Fort Meigs, 
where General Harrison in com- 
mand of the United States troops. She 
was delivered to him, and was finally 
sent home to her parents in Ohio. This 
young mother and the other prisoners 
travelled over nine hundred miles on foot, 
carrying her child through a wilderness 
of deep snows and fierce blizzards. No 
reasonable excuse has ever been given by 
the English at Mackinaw for forcing her 
to be dragged three hundred miles through 
the woods; and again, no reasonable ex- 
cuse has been given by tliose at Detroit 
for suffering her to be dragged to Fort 
Meigs. She was held as a prisoner of war 
by the allies of the English, and should 
have been rescued and taken care of at 
the first English military station. It does 
not seem possible that any woman could 
live through what that mother endured. 

They who call themselves civilized ery 
out against the treachery and cruelty of 
savages, yet the English generals formed a 
league with Tecumseh and his warriors, at 
the beginning of the war of 1812, witha full 
understanding that they were to take the 
forts around the Great Lakes, regardless of 
consequences. The massacre of the Fort 
Dearborn garrison was but one link in 
the chain of civilized warfare, deliberate- 
ly planned and executed. Disguise the 
fact as the pride of the white man may, 
when he joins hands with untutored sav- 
ages in warfare he is a worse savage than 
they. 

In a book published at Chicago in 1893, 
entitled The Chicago Massacre of 1812, 
I find this statement: ‘‘ Here was the na- 
‘tive savage (not ignorant of wiser ways, 
for he had the thrifty white man under 
his eves for four generations) still show- 
ing himself in sense a child, in strength 
a man, and in cruelty a fiend incarnate.” 
The author certainly must have been ig- 
norant of the fact that those white men 
with whom our fathers had to deal were 


was 
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generally of the basest class. All our 
traditions and the accounts published by 
the dominant race show conclusively that 
the white man’s dealing with our fathers 
was of such a character that they were 
made much worse, instead of better; and 
Pokagon calls on Heaven to witness that 
in many battles before and after the Chi- 
cago massacre there was far less mercy 
and justice shown our race than our fa- 
thers exhibited towards the garrison of 
‘Fort Dearborn. 

I find it recorded in history that the 
year after the Fort Dearborn battle, the 
Este-mus-ko-kee (the Creek Indians) in 
the State of Alabama, feeling themselves 
aggrieved by the white race, who were 
swarming into the country the govern- 
ment had assigned to the Indians, de- 
stroying with their superior weapons the 
buffalo, deer, and fur animals, arose in 
arms against the invaders, as they sup- 
posed they bad a right to do. General 
Coffee was sent out by the United States 
with nine hundred warriors, and, like 
mousing cats, they sprang upon the In- 
dian village Tal-lu-shat-che, and burned 
the town, leaving not a man, woman, or 
child alive. Then, by forced marches, 
surprised the Indian villages Tal-la-de-ga 


and Au-tos-seea, and they met a similar 


fate. In March following,General Jack- 
son with a large force stormed the 
breastworks of their last retreat, driv- 
ing the half-starved savages into a river, 
where, huddled together, one thousand 
warriors, with their women and children, 
were put to death. The historian adds: 
‘These battles completely conquered and 
subdued the Indians—almost exterminated 
them.” The Fort Dearborn battle has 
been denounced by the dominant race as 
a brutal massacre, regardless of its many 
individual acts of mercy and kindness. 
In this wholesale slaughter not one white 
man stretched out a hand to save a single 
soul. 

Your own historians, true to their trust, 
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have recorded the cruelty of their own 
race, that unborn millions might read it 
as a testimony against them. In the 
name of all that is sacred and dear to 
mankind, tell Pokagon, if you can, why 
less love, pity, or sympathy should be re- 
quired of civilized and enlightened peo- 
ple than of untutored savages. 

My father always declared, to the day 
of his death, if there never had been ash- 
con-ta-nebesh (fire - water), there never 
would have been a Fort Dearborn mas- 
sacre. And I believe it. There was no 
sober, intelligent excuse for evacuating 
the fort under the circumstances; it was 
criminal recklessness. If the garrison 
had remained there, they could have held 
out against all the poorly armed Indians 
that could gather at such a point. Fa- 
ther frequently said that when shipments 
were received at the fort, ish-kot-e-wabo 
(the whiskey) was far in excess of all 
other goods, and traders would frequent- 
ly boast that whiskey is legal tender for 
the red men. He often said, with asigh, 
‘*T have seen du-zhawsk [musk-rat] hides 
sold for a swallow of it; waw-goosh [fox] 
skin for a gill of it; du-mick [beaver] 
skin for a pint of it.” Not long since I 
examined the old account-books of the 
American Fur Company, kept for inspec- 
tion as relics at the old Astor House on 
Mackinaw Island, Michigan—the invoice 
of goods received, in books dated 1816 and 
1817, and so on. I found the entries of 
whiskey to nearly correspond with what 
my father said about it at Fort Dear- 
born. I do wish that all who visit the 
island would examine those books for 
themselves. They were well kept. I 
think the writing the plainest I ever 
saw. While examining them the Great 
Spirit whispered in my ear: ‘* Pokagon, 
you can rest assured, if these books are 
required in evidence against the white 
man in the supreme court of the world 
beyond, no expert will be called for to 
read them.” 


VIOLET. 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON, 


"TTMS not a flower to wear,—and fade and show;— 
Nor signify as bolder blossoms do, 
Meeting and parting,—love or faith,—ah no! 
‘Tis but a tear that rose at thought of you. 
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THE CURING 


BY L 
TYVHE Judge decided to send for Dr. Elder- 
| berry. Every day at precisely the same 
hour—to wit, at twelve o’clock 
started at the base of the Judge’s spine and 
ran with 
neck, after which the Judge was convinced 
that he felt hot and uncomfortable. Thus he 
had actually been driven to refuse the daily 
mint julep which old Syphax had brought him 
at noontime for the past fifteen years. The 
Judge, seeing that he could no longer enjoy a 
mint julep, was profoundly discouraged, 

“Tt ain’t as if it was only a toddy,” he said, 
shaking his head gloomily. 

“Syphax, you hitch up and go over to Dr. 
Elderberry’s,” he said, “ and you tell Dr. Elder- 
berry that every day at twelve o’clock sharp I 
have a chill,and Ican’t understand if, for there’s 
no malaria in this county, and, as far as my ree- 
ollection serves, there never has been any.” 

Syphax listened respectfully, with his aged 
black face and gray head deferentially bent, in 
the manner of the old school. He then hob- 
bled away with the rejected julep, which, as 
soon as he turned the corner of the porch, he 
disposed of with a keen relish and a smack of 
his broad lips. 

The Judge sat alone in his oak chair, look- 
ing abstractedly over his garden, lost in re- 
membrances of the past. He and Dr. Elder- 
berry had once been rivals for the same girl’s 
favor, and the Doctor had won her. That was 
long, long ago; and she had died so soon after 
accepting the suecessful wooer that it seemed 
to the Judge as if she had never really be- 
longed to either of them. They had both re- 
mained bachelors, and very good friends, de- 
spite the fact that the Judge considered the 
Doctor an obstinate old crank, while the Doc- 
tor regarded the Judge as a lazy, visionary old 
fellow who showed his age remarkably, and 
who, having nothing else to care for, nursed 
his own ailments out of all proportion to their 
merits. 

Despite the Judge’s indoleuce, however, to 
which his farm was sacrificed, his flower- 
garden was generally acknowledged to be the 
finest one in the county. He gave all the 
time he could spare from his own conditions 
and notions to overseeing the care of his flow- 
ers. It was the garden his grandmother had 
tended before him, and its walks had been trod 
by young gallants who had become the chief 
men of their State. The garden was almost 
sacred to the Judge. It was his family altar. 

How different were his emotions from those 
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a cool shiver 


a tantalizing breeziness up to his 


OF 


THE JUDGE. 


MORGAN SILL 


of his nearest neighbors, the Merrymans, who, 
though of lineage equal to that of the Judge, 
took their afternoon tea every day over the 
now level and solitary graves of their great- 
great - grandparents, who had unfortunately 
chanced to be buried exactly in the shadiest 
and most desirable spot for out-of-door enter- 
tainment. The Merrymans respected their an- 
cestry too, but they were younger than the 
Judge. 

When Syphax returned he was preceded on 
the road by another buggy, in which sat and 
drove the Doctor. He wore a linen duster, 
and his gray beard was smoothly brushed, He 
alighted from his vehicle with the brisk totter 
of a man who knows that he may look old, but 
feels that he is not 

* Good-evening, Judge. What seems to be 
wrong ?” he said, ascending the porch steps, 
and holding out his browned and wrinkled 
hand to his friend, who rose slightly in his 
chair to take it, and then fell back with the 
air of one who is in a bad way. He was soon 
launched into a description of his present 
trouble 

“Every day at the chill 
> he said. “I’ve been taking quinine 
and—and whiskey ” (the Doctor frowned: there 
was a standing discussion between them as to 
the value of this remedy), “ but it don’t seem 
to do any good. Every day at twelve o’clock 

yes, suh, just as that clock strikes noon” 
(the Judge pointed at the old timepiece that 
stood beside the door)—“ that chill comes. I 
can’t understand it, because there’s no malaria 
in this county.” 

“Huamph!” 

For fifty years the Judge had reiterated that 
statement regarding malaria, so that he be- 
lieved it himself. But though Dr. Elderberry 
knew that there malaria in the 
neighborhood, he had no faith in the Judge’s 
punctual affliction, which he mentally diag- 
nosed as a case of misdirected imagination. 
However, he gave his patient some medicine, 
after which he drove howe meditatively. 

“It’s a queer thing what an unoccupied 
mind and an unexercised body will do to a 
man who’s old enough to know better,” he 
said, as he passed the flowering corn and to- 
bacco fields of his own thrifty farm. 

Three days later the Judge again sent for 
him, and made the-same statement with the 
same interested enjoyment. 

“Yes, every day at twelve o’clock sharp that 
chill comes.” 


twelve o’clock 


comes, 


was some 
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After a brief chat the Doctor, instead of 

driving away as usual, slipped around to the 

servants’ quarters, and softly called Syphax. 

The old man came out of the hot kitehen, 
where he was gloriously simmering in the 
ham-flavored heat, and bobbed his head smil- 
ingly to his master’s friend and physician. 

The Doctor never wasted words. He came 
to the point. 

“Syphax, do you want 
well ?” 

Syphax looked puzzled. 

*’Deed I does, sub; ’deed I does; de 
knows I does.” 

* Well, then,” said the Doctor, “if you and 
Minta will do just what I tell you, he will get 
well. Call Minta.” 

Syphax called in his wavering tones, and a 
comfortable - looking, middle-aged negro wo- 
man came from the pump-house, set down her 
pail of water, and stepped briskly, with broad 
siniles, to the Doctor. 

The old gentleman then gave his directions, 
At twenty minutes before twelve o’clock the 
following day Syphax was to let the pigs into 
the tlower-garden. 

“Into de gyahden, Doctah!” 
old man, thunderstruck. 

“Into the garden,” repeated the Doctor. 
“The Judge will see them, and he will call for 
you. But don’t go, and dow t answer.” 

Syphax’s kinky gray hair seemed to rise on 
his head. 

* Doan’ ansah de Jedge?” he said, dazed. 

“Don’t go, and don’t answer,” said the Doc- 
tor,severely. “If you do, your master will be 
ill, and he may die. And you, Minta,” said the 
Doctor, turning to her,“ you slip to the porch 
when the Judge goes down into the garden ” 
(here the Doctor chuckled in spite of himself), 
“and turn the hands of the clock forward so 
as to make it an hour too fast; do you under- 
stand ?” 

Minta had to stop smiling and apply her 
best mental abilities to this. Finally all was 
arranged to the Doctor’s satisfaction. 

The next day the Judge sat reading on the 
porch, glancing pow and again at the clock 
to wateh for the hour of the chill, which he 
scarcely permitted to leave his thoughts. At 
this moment he was startled by a peculiar 
noise, and looking up, he beheld a sight which 
stirred his blood as a red rag stirs a bull. The 
garden gate stood open, and the entire popu- 
lation of the piggery, big and little, poured 
through it with as lively manifestations of de- 
light as their sluggish and unemotional na- 
tures permitted them to feel or express. What 
they thought at being allowed entrance into 
the sacred precincts, frem which they had been 
driven and stoned all the course of their nat- 
ural lives, can only be surmised, 

The Judge rose involuntarily, and ealled 
loudly, urgently, 

“Syphax !” 

There was no answer. 


the Judge to get 
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“Syphax!” roared the Judge, “ you —— 
scoundrel! The pigs are in the garden!” 
But there was no sound save the echoes, aud 
the grunting and sniffing of the enthusiastic 
pigs. 
fumed the Judge, “there go my 
hollyhocks! You Syphax, you nigger ! 
Syphax! Syphax!” 
The Judge had left his chair, and was stand- 
ing at the edge of the porch steps, leaning on 


his stout cane. 


His face was growing more 


and more red, and his book and spectacles had 
fallen to the tloor. 

The pigs were now nosing amongst 
Judge’s loveliest verbenas. 


the 
Even as he look- 
ed around eager snout was run into the soft 
loam, and the the verbena 
family pathetically fell to earth, lowering 
his proud colors before the enemy’s fierce 
onslaught. The Judge could endure this no 
longer. He raised his cane threateningly and 
stamped down the steps; aud the surprised 
Syphax, who was trembling behind the garden 
paling, beheld his sick master flying after the 
pigs with all the sprightliness of mere youth 
and anger. Down the west walk went the 
Judge, his linen coat tails floating, his cane 
uplifted wrathfully, aud his face florid with 
excitement; while down the east walk tum- 
bled some of the pigs, and over the beautiful 
bed of phlox seurried others, leaving devasta- 
tion and ruin as they fled. The smaller pigs 
ran between the Judge’s very feet, almost 
tripping him up, and calling forth various ex- 
pressions not intended for polite ears. 

“There go my petunias!” yelled the Judge, 
as a company of pig infantry wheeled and 
rushed maddeningly over the tender blossoms. 
The stout cane rose and fell, and hit only the 
air and the gravel walk. Perspiration poured 
from the Judge’s now rubicund countenance. 
His joints became limber and flexible, and the 
more successfully the demoniae pigs eluded 
him, the faster went the Judge and the redder 
grew his face. 

Down went the sweet-williams and the four- 
The candy-tuft became a mere 
crushed memory of its former glory. In facet, 
the hoofs of the ruthless pigs laid low the 
beauty of the garden and the pride of the 
helpless Judge, who threw gravel and sticks 
and swore at the destroyers in vain, At a 
moment when the chase was at its height, and 
the Jndge was beginning to feel a warm phys- 
ical fatigue long foreign to his muscles, Sy- 
phax felt that he could bear it no longer, and 
rushing in with his hiekery stick and a few 
hastily gathered stones, he very soon drove 
out the intruders and closed the garden gate. 

As svon as Syphax appeared on the scene 
the Judge had walked up to his chair on the 
porch, and leaned back, easefully mopping his 
wet forehead. And then, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, he glaneed at the timepiece. 
It was one o’clock! The fatal hour of the 
chill had come and gone, and that faithful 


fairest scion of 


o’clocks. 














“DOWN THE WEST 


disorder had not materialized. On the con- 
trary, a warm, delightful glow permeated the 
Judge’s veins, and he felt ten years younger. 
Everything seemed bright and fair and plea- 
sant. The Judge stretched his legs with evi- 
dent pride in their prowess, and raised his arm, 
bending it several times to note how fluently 
it moved. He was entirely absorbed in his de- 
licious youthfulness, and not even the de- 


A “CRACKER” COURTSHIP. 


THEY were sitting at the log fire, at oppo- 
site ends of the hearth, motives of bashfulness 
prompting him to seat himself at such a dis- 


tance as to commend to her his modest de- 
meanor. After the exchange of many of the 
usual commonplaces, the thought uppermost 


in his mind brought on a state of silence, which 


WALK WENT 


ye 


THE JUDGE” 


plorable state of his garden could wean him 
now from his unwonted physical exhilara- 
tion. 

And following in its wake came, zestfully 
and keenly, the old-time thirst in all its pris- 
tine glory. 

“Syphax,” said the Judge, comfortably ex- 
panding in his chair, “bring me a mint ju- 
lep ” 


threatened to defer again the critical moment, 
but which was finally broken by the following 
dialogne: 

She (with a voice and manner of displeasure). 
Quit techin’ me! 

He (with an injured air), I ain’t a-techin’ ye. 

She (diplomatically). Well, ain’t 
to? 


ye gwine 
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UNCLE BENTLEY'S EXPERIENCE 
BLACK-ART. 

UNCLE BENTLEY was the most officious man 
in Hawleyburg. If you left your frout gate 
ajar so that the dog could come in, Uncle 
Bentley was sure to come doddering along and 
latch it. If you went down town with your 
old umbrella—the one the nuknown scoundrel 
left took and were carrying it 
under your arm and hoping it wouldn’t rain, 
Uncle Bentley was certain to come up with 
his “He, he, my boy; vew umbrell’, hey ?” 
and take it away from you and open it, and 
display its holes in the sight of all. When 
the President pagsed through town, and 
stepped out on the station platform to shake 
hands with the leading citizens, Uncle Bentley 
was in the forefront, grinning like a China- 
man, and got hold of the Executive’s hand, and 
pumped it up and down, and inquired after 
his folks, and told him about the crops, till 
the train started. There were some rather un- 
christian things said about Uncle Bentley on 
this occasion, but Lhe was around the next day 
more chipper than ever, getting in the way, and 
doing that which he should have left undone. 

One day Pousoni, the celebrated prestidigi- 
tator, came to town, in fulfilment of the prom- 
ises of both large and small bills, to give a 
grand exhibition of conjuring and revelation 
of the black-art. The performance was in the 
“opera-house.” Everybody went, but the 
earliest comers found Uncle Beutley occupy- 
ing a front seat. It was generally thought 
that he had staid after the appearance of some 
home talent the night before, aud was locked 
in all day, subsisting on bottled cold coffee 
and pocketed sandwiches. The curtain didu’t 
go up on time, and at the end of twenty min- 
utes of waiting, Signor Ponsoni came out in 
great agitation. His assistant had been taken 
suddenly ill. Would some one kindly volun- 
teer to Uncle Bentley shot up like a man 
coming out of a voleano. They disappeared 
together. 

In five minutes they came on the stage. 
Uncle Bentley was looking very queer. He 
had on a funny pink satin coat and high yel- 
low silk hat,and his features seemed strange 
and unnatural, as if he was trying to suppress 
some mighty secret. The signor seated him 
in a chair facing the audience, and then ad- 
vanced and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemens,—Wiz your kind 
piermission, and ze assistanz of Meester Bunk- 
ley, I vill now perform my celebrated egg 
treeck, to be followed by ze rabbeet treeck, 
ze—” He had been looking out into the wings 
nervously, and broke off with, “ Pardong one 
minute,” and vanished, leaving Uncle Bentley 
sitting like an Egyptian image struggling 
with that within. 

One minute, two minutes elapsed, but the 
signor did not come back. Uncle Bentley re- 
mained fixed, rigid, gazing straight ahead, 
with round, glassy eyes. Five minutes passed, 
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Uncle Bentley frozen in position, goggling 
straight ahead.. Ten minutes 
the black-art ; Uncle Bentley still tableauing 
as the Everlasting Hills. The audience began 
to get impatient. “ Never mind the Eyetalian 
—vo ahead, uncle,” shouted somebody. “Give 
your part of ze celebrated egg treeck,” called 
another. “ Wade in, old man!” shouted a third, 

At this instant the skirt of Uncle Bentley’s 
queer coat was observed to be in a state of 
agitation, and a white rabbit jumped out and 
Unele Bent- 
ley was seen to revolve one eyeball the merest 
trifle as he watched the rabbit. The little 
creature stopped, and a cat which had been 
lurking in the wings darted for it. This was 
too much for Uncle Bentley; he jamped up 
and went for the cat. He got her by the tail 
as she was actually in the air descending on 
the rabbit. She turned with a startling yowl 
and struck at his hand. He sat back solidly 
on the floor. There was a strange serunch- 
ing sound. Rabbits began to boil up out of 
the old gentleman everywhere. The cat 
jumped over the foot-lights, lit on the snare- 
drum, and went up the centre aisle, waving a 


no disciple of 


went hopping across the stage. 


tail like the broom of a street-sweeping ma- 
chine. There seemed to be no end of those 
rabbits; they came out of every pocket, and 
le appeared to be mostly pockets, Then a 
white dove struggled up from the back of his 
neck, and knocked off his high hat, and five or 
six bushels of red paper flowers foamed out 
of it,and buried Uncle Bentley, leaving only 
his head visible. On this the dove finally 
roosted, while the rabbits sat around with 
their ears high, half seared to death over the 
eat. Still Uncle Bentley spoke not a word. 
But now his lips were seen to be open, and a 
glimpse of white was detected. “ He’s got an 
egg in his mouth!” cried somebody. ‘Go 
ahead—ze egg treeck! ze egg treeck!” yelled 
“Um, yum,” said Unele Bentley, 
prying at the with his fingers gingerly. 
“Take it out!” “Swallow it!” “Palm it!” 
“ Change it into a silver dollar!” was some of 
the advice of friends in the audience. Uncle 
Bentley worked at it cautiously, only remark- 
ing, “Um, yum.” Suddenly bis jaw closed 
tiercely, regardless of everything, aud he leap- 
ed up with a smothered groan, throwing flow- 
ers and rabbits like spray, tore open his bright 
satin vest, and hauled out a dripping tlat glass 
vessel, while a displaced rubber cover and a 
dozen goldtish slid to the floor. The audi- 
ence shouted, and several friends rushed on 
One kind-hearted woman remem 
rabbit which Unele Bentley had 
down upon in his coat - tail 
It proved to have been two dozen 


another. 


wor 
eggs 


the stage. 
bered the 


seemingly sat 
pocket. 


eggs, howe, er, 


as 
A moment later the signor returned. It had 
been the sheriff attaching the box-office re- 
ceipts at the instance of his unpaid assistant, 
“suddenly ill,” which had taken him away. 


HAYDEN CARRUTH 
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SCRIBE VS. THE MUSE 
BILL OF COMPLAINT 
I saT me down to write a comic song, 
But when ‘twas done, the Muse had done me 
wrong. 
For when I read it o’er, ’twas plain to see 


The thing was solemn as a thing could be. 


Next day, alas! she tricked me even worse 
I tried a bit of necrologie verse ; 
And when I read it to my better half, 


She tried to weep, but really had to langh. 


Hence in the Court of Poesie I sue, 

O wicked Muse, for a divorce from you 
I'll not endure the critic’s vile assaults 
Because it is your whim to play me false. 


CARLYLE SMITH 


TWIN CHANGES 
Rev. Dr. W , for tifty years the rector 
of a Baltimore church, was what is denomi- 
nated “an old-fashioned High-Churehman,” his 
views, When he took charge of the work, being 
much in advance of those about him. By de- 
grees, however, new ideas began to creep in, 


and a young clergyman, thoroughly imbued 
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with these, was called to be the good Doctor's 
assistant 

This young divine, who was very fond of 
arguing with the good ‘old rector, whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, exclaimed, in 
a tone of some Impatience : 

“* Doctor, | have always been led to suppose 
that you were a High-Churchman, but I must 
confess I don’t think you are a High-Chureh- 
man at all.” 

The Doctor regarded his young mentor fora 
moment in silence, and then said, with a genial 
smile: “Mr. Smith, when I first took up my 
residence in Baltimore I lived ’way up town. 
Now I live ’way down town, and yet I have 
been living in exactly the same house all the 
time.” 

Giu.BERTA. S WHITTLE. 


THE LITTLE BOY WIIO ASKS QUESTIONS. 

HE wanted to know, one day, “Who made 
God?” “Or did He just find Himself made ?” 
* And when He made the Catskills, why didn’t 
He mash down the ground at Onteora?” 
“And when He made me, did He start in head 
first or feet first?” “If He started in head 
first, wouldn’t I have seen how the rest of me 
was done, after He got to my eyes?” “ And 
why didn’t I feel it when He cut the slit for 
my mouth?” “ And where—? 

And then his family gave it up. 
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SUCCESS. 


Mase, "*What made him such a success as Cyrano?” 
Erne. “A bicycle accident, | believe.” 
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HE, SHE, AND THEY 


BY ALBERT LEE 
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“ Wuat makes you late, Arthur?” asks Eth- 
el, as Benton strides into the dining - room 
after all the clocks have had their say about 
the time o’ day. “ Collar-button ?” 

“No,” solemnly ; “although I suppose that 
misfortune will come in due time—or go, 
ther. VUve been decorating my room.” 

“Decorating your room? At this time of 
the evening? Is that why you wanted the 
step-ladder ?” 

“Yes; Ive been hanging a warning to the 
ghost.” 

Ethel looks up in mild surprise, and then 
suddenly — sus- 
pecting that 
her liege lord 
is laying a trap 
for her, she 
says, 

“What do 
you want me to 
say, dear ?” 

“ Say 


ra- 


no- 
returns 
“ane 
can 


thing,” 
Benton, 
you 
suggest some 
way of laying 
the ghost.” 
DOROTHY. “] 


less 


suppose 
you have some 
private joke about a ghost, and you want me 
to ask, ‘ What ghost ?’” 

“No, indeed,” he asserts, seriously. “ There 
is nothing private about this ghost, or fo this 
ghost. He has no respect for private property. 
I know from experience.” 

“Do you know what you are talking about?” 
asks Ethel. 

“Tdo. Lam talking about the ghost in my 
room.” 

“So you have been seeing ghosts ?” 

“No; I have never seen this ghost in the 
essence. I merely know him by the deeds he 
has done.” 

“Tndeed. He must be an interesting ghost. 
What does he do?” 

“Well, he has done a number of things. 
But he is not so interesting as he is expensive. 
He is responsible for much profanity, too. 
lor instance, his last feat has been to take my 
shears—you know those nice long shears of 
mine ?” 

“ The ones Mr. Sanders gave you ?” 

“Exactly: I have had them five years now, 
and until last week they were as good as new. 
But now the point of one blade is snapped off 
a quarter of an inch from the end, and the 
other point is twisted so that the blades won't 
close.” 

“How did 


that Ethel, 


happen ?” asks 
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straightening up, for she knows how sacred 
Bentou holds all things on his desk. 

“Don’t ask me. The ghost aione knows. I 
think he is partial to silver polish. He is 
probably asilver-lined ghost. Perhaps ghosts, 
like clonds, have a silver lining.” 

“Oh, Arthur, do be serious,” exclaims Ethel, 
nervously. 

“T never was more serious in my life.” 

“Well, then, say what you mean. Are your 
scissors broken ?” 

“They are—not only broken, but ruined; 
they are of no further use, and, according to 
the veracious and credible statements of the 
truth-telling women of our household, not one 
of them had a hand in the destruction of the 
article, and none knows how or when the deed 
was done. So I have hung them up on the 
wall.” 

* Did you ask Mary about them ?” 

“T asked them all. Idon’t suppose you have 
been using my shears to pry open tin cans or 
windows, have you ?” 

“Of course not,” in an injured tone, “I 
never touch anything on your desk.” 

“Very well, then,” resignedly, “ it 
ghost—and he likes silver polish.” 

“What do you mean by ‘he likes silver pol- 
ish?” 

“Well, after questioning all the servants, 
threatening them with the broken scissors the 
while, and after receiving absolute and cate- 
gorical denials from all three that they knew 
anything about how the points were injured, 
I started in on alittle investigation of my own. 
This was yesterday afternoon, Sunday; they 
were all out. I went at itin the regular Sher- 
lock Holmes style. It was evident that the 
point of that blade was snapped off by some 
one (of course it was the ghost, for no one 
else did it) in attempting to pry open some- 
thing. What would any one attempt to pry 
open? A box or a bottle. We have cork- 
screws in this establishment, but I never saw 
a woman yet who did not prefer to pry out an 
obstinate cork with a pair of scissors rather 
than to use a corkscrew. So I decided to ex- 
amine all the corks in the house. At last I 
found a bottle of silver polish in the butler's 
pantry, and it was easy to see that the cork 
had been attacked with some sharp instrument 
gouged in along its sides. Therefore it is 
probable that the ghost, being thirsty, got the 
cork out of the silver-polish bottle with my 
He must be an effeminate sort of a 
ghost, to prefer scissors to a corkscrew, and 
he is no doubt silver lined. He wanted to pol- 
ish off his insides, I guess.” 

“When did you discover the broken scis- 
sors?” asks Ethel, quickly. 

“Sunday morning.” 

“Mary cleans the silver in your room and 
in the bedrooms Saturday afternoon.” 

“That looks suspicious for Mary. But, my 
dear, there is nothing to be done about it now. 
We can’t call her a liar. All we can do is to 


was the 


scissors. 
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lay it to the ghost. Ihave delivered a lecture 
on corkserews to each and every one of your 
servants, and if the ghost ever uses scissors on 
corks again in this house it will be a sign for 
the massacre of your handmaids. That is all. 
My spleen is spent. Let us leave the ghost to 
his next adventure. But woe betide him if 
he tonches my razors or the carving-knives! 
Now, what do you know that is new ?” 

“Nothing much,” answers Ethel, “ except 
that Dorothy was here this morning.” 

“Indeed,” says Benton. “What did she 
have to say?” 

“She says Mr. Leroy has come over from 
Philadelphia to remain a week.” 

“Oh!” says Benton. “I suppose the town 
will be full of country people for the next few 
weeks. Leroy must have come in to get his 

spring clothes. He’s 
that chap who was 
so attentive to Dor- 
othy last summer, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” says Eth- 
el, enthusiastically. 
“T think, from what 
Dorothy says, that 
she is very fond of 
him too. She is ge- 
ing to bring him to 

LEROY 18 HERE eall.”’ 
“IT suppose we 
shall have to have them to dinner, then ?” 

“Why, of course,” exclaims Ethel. “I should 
think yon would be glad to give them a 
chance!” 

“Tam glad to give them a chance—all the 
chances they want. But, my dear, we can’t 
run a matrimonial agei:y here, you know, 
There’s a clause in the lease against conduct- 
ing any business on the premises.” 

This last remark because Ethel had 
once expressed a desire to see Dorothy hap- 
pily wedded. 

Dorothy had been Ethel’s maid of lonor 
when she was married to Benton, not many 
months before, and of course that gave her 
privileges. Dorothy is the kind of girl that 
likes privileges, too; perhaps for that reason 
Ethel had made up her mind that she must 
marry her off—so that some other girl might 
have privileges from Dorothy. F 

“Don’t you wish we had had somebody to 
invite us out to dinner when we were en- 
gaged?” pursues Ethel, disdaining to notice 
the matrimonial-agency reference. 

“But Dorothy is not engaged, is she ?” asks 
Benton. 

“T don’t know whether she is or not, She 
hasn’t told me.” 

“T don’t see why we should precipitate mat- 
ters,” continnes Benton. 

“Why not? Aren’t you happily married ?” 

“Of course, my dear; but you can’t measure 
the affairs of others in your own little bow] of 
happiness.” 


Ethel makes no 
reply, and Benton 
advances — another 
argument against 
aiding and abetting 
the young couple. 

“Tt will mean an 
expensive wedding- 
present.” 

“What will ?” 
asks Ethel. 

“Dorothy’s mar- 


riage. 


A WEDDING-PRESENT. 


“Well,” she exclaims, straightening up, and 
giving her husband a look of reproach that is 
withering. ‘“Well—if you are going to let 
that sort of thing enter into the question of 
making other people happy, you needn’t dis- 
cuss these matters any further with me! 
The idea of your growling about a wedding- 
present for Dorothy!” 

“Tam doing nothing of the kind,” laughs 
Benton, somewhat sheepishly. “If Dorothy 
gets married she shall have as fine a present 
from us as from any one—only I think the 
longer she waits the finer it will be. Why 
don’t you embroider something for her ?” 

“T!—embroider something!” gasps Ethel. 
“Do you think I have nothing else to do? 
That’s just like aman! Who do you suppose 
takes care of this house? I'd like to see it at 
the end of three days if I sat around making 
embroidery ag 

Then Benton listens to 2 long explanation 
of the woes of the young housekeeper; and 
when Ethel has talked until she thinks he is 
properly impressed, she says, * There, now ; you 
don’t give me credit for anything!” And al- 
though she says if firmly and impressively, 
Benton knows she does not even believe it her- 
self. 

And so he steers the conversation back to 
Dorothy and Leroy, and when they arise from 

the table, a few 
minutes later, 
Ethel goes di- 
rectly to her 
desk in the sit- 
ting-room and 
writes to Doro- 
thy, asking her 
to come to din- 
ner, and to bring 
the young man 
with her, and 
as 6a «(sort of 
postprandial pun- 
ishment for his 
lack of interest 
in the maid of 
honor’s affairs, 
she makes Ben- 
ton put on his 
top-coat and go 
out to the corner 


BENTON'S ATONEMENT to mail the letter. 
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She arrives, and is presented. A thirty-six-hole match. 








A dash across the country. A bout at tennis 








7 VI. 
A practice spin on the lake. At the end of the week. 
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BY JOIN KENDRICK BANGS 


NE of the dread consequences of war is the 
literature which invariably follows the 
signing of a treaty of peace, Just as truly 
great men should cultivate longevity in order 
to put off the evil biographical 

War Literature. hour which immediately follows 
dissolution, so should nations 

avoid war in order to escape the immediate 
literary consequences thereof. In venturing 
into the field of battle to try conclusions with 
Spain the American people took few chances. 
Every result, save the Philippine complica- 
tion, was clearly foreseen by those gifted with 
foresight. We knew the end would be glorious 
for ourselves and inglorious for the Spaniard, 
for the simple reason that we are about a hun- 
dred times larger than our late adversary. 
There was very little boot-quaking in the Uni- 
ted States, and one travelling about the land 
when the fight was at its zenith could not but 
be impressed by the calm demeanor of the 
American people. After one passed into the 
interior and away from the coast, one found 
very little interest in warfare as a condition to 
be feared. The citizens of Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago, and Kansas City, and St. Louis snapped 
their fingers at the Spanish fleet, with its tor- 
pedo-destroyers and battle-ships and cruisers, 
wondering meanwhile at the occasional mis- 
givings of their peace-loving fellow-citizens 
with large interests in the seaboard towns. 
As usual, New York and Boston were conser- 
vative, but the interior sentiment ultimately 
prevailed and war became a fact; the fact has 
passed into history, and we are now “ reaping 
our reward.” The Cuban is free, the Puerto- 
Rican is one of us, and the Filipino is showing 
us every day that he is inspired with the ideas 
of our forefathers—not having any specified 
forefathers of his own to fall back on, And 
how this all came about our historians are 
telling us prolifically, with varying degrees of 
success. Mr. Richard Harding Davis has writ- 
ten abont it from a reporter’s standpoint, and 
as usual his work has been vivid, picturesque, 
and youthful. Colonel Watterson has written 
about it eloquently, as thongh he were dicta- 
ting his history to an audience of a thousand 
uppreciative stenographers. One feels, when 
reading, as if the distinguished editor were 
speaking, and if one snecumbs to the illusion, 
one will instinetively rise up at times from 
the easy-chair and cheer over certain well- 
rounded periods. Mr. Marrion Wilcox, ac- 
cording to the habit of a conservative and 
thoughtful temperament, has given us what 
is practically a diary of the war, uncolored 
by opinion, and extremely valuable as a 
record—as the real historian, who writes of 
this thing when time has softened our pas- 





sions and cooled our enthusiasms, one may 
contidently hope, will admit. Mr. Hobson has 
given us in some twenty thousand words the 
account of his exploit in sinking the only 
American ship sunk in the conflict, and the 
esteemed colonel of the Rough Riders, whose 
days must be forty-eight hours long to enable 
him to do ail that he does, has told us how, 
and why, and when, and where he and his fol- 
lowers did the deeds which have placed their 
names on the pages of history. 

But all of these things are not history. They 
are testimony — the testimony of those who 
looked on while the fight was in progress; the 
testimony of those who staid at home and 
noted not alone what was going on at the 
front, but what was thought at home; and 
what is thought at home is not, in the 
end, to be despised; and the testimony of 
those in the thick of the fight, who saw mat- 
ters in their immediate and not in their far- 
reaciiig relation. Admiral Dewey might, if 
he 2:1 had the time, have written a splendid 
auc most acceptable article on the battle of 
Manila Bay the day after he did his deed; but 
his article would not have solved or even help- 
ed to solve the Philippine question, and would 
have belonged to the literature of impres- 
sions. Therefore we do not as yet know, his- 
torically, the history of the Spanish-American 
war, nor shall we, definitely, for a long time to 
come, and those who, writing of it to-day, dig- 
nify their output with the title of history err. 


NEVERTHELESS the impressions of the eye- 
Witness are of value. A man who cannot write 
a play can often criticise a play, and to the 
playwright’s advantage, Wherefore there is 
nothing to be said against Mr. 4 « pictorial 
Davis’s remarks about General History of the 
Shafter and his nanghty stories, War.” 
which have nothing todo with General Shafter’s 
generalship; nor against Colonel Watterson’s 
eloquence, which is unavoidable when Colonel 
Watterson speaks; nor against the verbosity 
of Lieutenant Hobson, who tells in twenty 
thousand words of a deed which can be de- 
scribed by one. Nor can anything be said 
against any of these bits of testimony as long 
as they do not presume to be history, for as 
side-lights on history they have inestimable 
value. 

Of these side-lights possibly the most compre- 
hensive is the Pictorial History of the War with 
Spain, issuing from the pressés of Messrs. Har- 
per and Brothers, in thirty-two parts. Every 
phase of the conflict is covered, both in picture 
and in story, by eye-witnesses of, or partici- 
pants in, the various battles and mancenuvres 
of the war. Their periodical requirements 
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compelled the publishers, at the outset, to pro- 
vide themselves with a staff of correspondents, 
photographers, and artists in such numbers as 
should guarantee a complete record of all that 
went on, and it is from the work of these tried 
and trained forces that the Pictorial History 
has been compiled. From beginning to end 
the ‘story of the conflict is set forth in its 
every detail, and the illustrations are directly 
reproduced either from photographs or from 
sketches made by artists on the spot. The 
whole is introduced by a brief article from the 
pen of General Miles, which adds not a little 
interest to a remarkably interesting compi- 
lation. 


Ir does not require a vast degree of courage 
to say that The Open Question is a remarkable 
book, and like a great many of the remarkable 
books of recent years, it is by a woman. It is 
an open secret that the name on 
the title-page, “C. E. Raimond,” 
is but the pseudonym behind 
which is hid an identity which 
has hitherto been known as that of an interpre- 
ter of literature rather than a producer of it. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins has been identified in 
the minds of the appreciative few as a most 
successful expositor of the subtleties of Ibsen 
on the stage, and some of her readers will re- 
member how a brief while ago she produced 
certain of Ibsen’s plays on this side of the At- 
lantic with a considerable degree of artistic 
success. She now appears—though not for 
the first time—as an author. There is already 
credited to her pen a novel entitled “ George 
Mandeville’s Husband,” which is not at this 
moment recalled, but, whatever its merits, it 
could hardly have been of more vital interest 
than the “ Tale of Two Temperaments,” as Miss 
Robins in her secondary title terms “The Open 
Question.” In reading one cannot but feel that 
the influence of her Norwegian ideal in author- 
ship has strongly dominated in the conception 
of the story,if not in the author's treatment 
of it. Tospeak frankly, the problem discussed 
is as painful as it is important, but Miss Robins 
has handled it after the manner of one who, 
having positive convictions, yet understands 
not the limitations of the reader, but his pref- 
erences. In other words, unlike certain pur- 
veyors of gloom, we find Miss Robins giving us 
in “The Open Question” an artistic presenta- 
tion of adepressing situation in that she has ap- 
preciated the need of relief in the tension of 
the reader’s mind. The story is as relentless 
as any by Hall Caine, but it is written with 
some regard for the publie nerve, and a grate- 
ful amount of the sunshine of humor is al- 
lowed to relieve the shadow of the tragedy. 

One must think the early picture of slave 
life true, it is drawn with such positiveness 
and so vividly; and from this point to the sail- 
ing out into the depths by the unfortunate 
lovers there is no shirking of the situation, 
but with all there is intermixed a mitigation of 


“The Open 
Question.” 
B 


y 
C. E. Raimonp. 


its unhappiness through the happy medium of 
a delicate and always appropriate humor. 

Should Miss Robins ever weary of the stage 
she can unquestionably fall back upon letters 
with confidence in a successful issue. 


In Sundown Leflare, Mr. Frederic Reming- 
ton makes another very graceful and appeal- 
ing bow to those who like him for the pictures 
he has made and the stories he has penned. 
Mr. Remington does not tell us 
of the family affairs of Sundown 
Leflare, and one 
compelled to guess somewhat 
at that droll person’s extraction. 
The readers of William MeClennan, and of 
Dr. William Henry Draummond’s quaint vol- 
ume of poems, “ The Habitant,” will, however, 
feel, in meeting Leflare, that they are encoun- 
tering either an e'd friend or a cousin of an 
old friend not far removed. It is a Freneh- 
Canadian dialect, diluted somewhat by associa- 
tion with Indians, that Mr. Remington chooses 
this time as the line upon which to hang his 
pictures, and the line is,as usual, a good one. 
If painters could always select their own lines, 
who can doubt the goodness thereof! As has 
hitherto been the case, Mr. Remington finds in 
himself a sympathetic illustrator. As an artist 
he understands his own subtleties as an author, 
and as an author he finds little difficulty, ap- 
parently, in giving his illustrator an oppor- 
tunity. 

The collection is a slight one. There are 
but five stories in it, and none of them is 
long, but they are all characteristic of their au- 
thor. A sort of mixture of modernness and 
savagery; a strength which at times suggests 
Kipling; an indication here and there of truly 
poetic feeling, strong enough to appeal, but 
not dominant enough to enervate; a semblance 
of actnality—these are qualities of “ Sundown 
Leflare,” upon which the collection bases its 
appeal for favor. 

The eleven illustrations to the book are full 
of the Remington spirit, which means that 
they have plenty of action, plenty of reality, 
and, best of all, no little poetry in them. 


“Sundown 
: : Leflare.” 
is therefore By 
Freperio 
REMINGTON, 


Ir will be a long time before the lovers of 
the short story will forget the wonderful 
charm of a little collection, put forth some ten 
years ago, by the late Henry C. Bunner, under 
the title of “ Short Sixes.” They 
came more closely to a realiza- t 
tion in English of certain French — 
ideals as to what a short story Wiuruston Fisu. 
should be than any collection 
of tales in our language published before or 
since, and the standard of excellence set by 
them made it somewhat difficult for the edi- 
tors of the weekly journal in which they origi- 
nally appeared to follow them up in later issues 
with equally good material. But the idea of 
printing good stories to be read, as the poet-au- 
thor of “Short Sixes” put it, “ while the can- 
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dle burns,” remained dominant in the editorial 
mind, aud subsequent collections were ac- 
cepted or rejected exactly in so far as they 
stood or failed to stand this test. Among the 
accepted were the fifteen tales of West Point 
and garrison life, by Williston Fish, now pub- 
lished under the suggestive title of Short Ra- 
tions. Mr. Fish gives evidence throughout that 
he knows his army world intimately—as a re- 
tired lieutenant should who has not retired 
too early. He has seen its sunny and its 
seamy side, and from these he has constructed 
his “quaint and charming sketches,” as Mr. 
Bunner called them, and in reading them one 
sees very easily how they have managed to 
stand the test set by the editor who had 
“ Short Sixes ” to live up to. They are not so 
varied, not so good, not so easy in their man- 
ner, as was the work of the master of style 
who set the standard, but in their vigorous 
humor and appealing realism and convineing 
picturesqueness they are decidedly worth 
while. 

Not the least interesting features of the vol- 
ume are the sympathetic introduction to his 
friend’s work by Mr. Bunner, and the very 
charming illustrations of Mr. Charles J. Taylor, 
who, in the refinement of his touch and com- 
prehension of his author’s subtleties frequent- 
ly suggests the work of Abbey. 


IN pleasing contrast to the large number 
of stories of adventure and action run _ riot 
that have latterly been added to the stores 
of bookish folk is Mrs. Henrietta Dana Skin- 

ner’s novel, Espiritu Santo. 
“Espiritu Sans While certain distinguished fol- 
un ® By Ne lowers of the literary craft have 

SKINNER. been studying the horrors of 

war, real or imaginary, Mrs. 
Skinner has chosen to consider the comedy 
and the tragedy of the paths of peace, and she 
has chosen France for the environment of 
those who pace her pages, the stage whereon 
the great master of the Human Comedy, Bal- 
zac, once played the whole gamut of human 
emotions. It is possibly this choice of her 
environment that induces one to think of Bal- 
zac When reading Mrs. Skinner’s novel, for 
the author’s treatment of the problems with 
which she deals lacks the incisiveness and 
convineingness of Balzac; lacks also the im- 
personal quality of the Frenchman, who, seem- 
ingly, regarded it as his mission in life to pre- 
sent certain hard—or soft—facts of existence; 
to range in proper sequence exhibits in evi- 
dence, without presuming to become an advo- 
cate of one side or of another in a matter un- 
der controversy. It is evident throughout the 
story of “Espiritu Santo” that its anthor has 
sympathies, not to say positive convictions, 
which one may think the author of the “ Com- 
édie Humane” rarely, if ever, betrayed in the 
stories he put forth. Yet Mrs. Skinner’s sym- 
pathies are not insisted upon, and appear 
chiefly between the lines, not in them. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Apart from all this, however, there is an 
added interest to Mrs. Skinner’s story of “ Es- 
piritu Santo” and the Darettis, in that her 
work may be classed among the musical nov- 
els of the day. Music is not the theme of the 
story, but an attractively musical interest runs 
thronghout. The accepted hero is a boy tenor 
at first, and he develops, as a boy tenor may, if 
he wishes—provided, of course, that he does 
not begin as a boy soprano—into a real tenor; 
the secondary hero is a barytone, and, like the 
barytone of the opera, he has a difficult time 
of it in retaining his respectability. He is the 
nearest approach to the villain in the plot of 
all the various characters therein, but of ex- 
actly what kind of viciousness his villany con- 
sists is nowhere made apparent, and a sympa- 
thetic reader is apt to part with him witha 
sense of regret that so outwardly virtuous 
a person should be possessed of so troubled a 
conscience. Adrian Daretti is by all means 
the most vital and most vividly drawn of all 
the personages in Mrs. Skinner’s story. 

The heroine, Espiritu Santo, is very elusive 
—as a heroine should be, particularly when 
gifted with a name of such import. But she 
impresses herself properly upon the reader as 
a dominant feature of the story—to such a 
degree, indeed, that the choice of her name 
for the baptism of the book arouses no spirit 
of cavil. 

Taken as a sincere effort to present certain 
interesting phases of life in a pleasing way, 
with an undercurrent perceived, if not exactly 
read, of deeply religious feeling, Mrs. Skinner’s 
story is distinctly commendable, and even a 
judicious reviewer of books can feel no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in reading, his mind in- 
stinctively reverts to the work of Honoré de 
Balzac, not, as has been suggested, because it 
is in any degree comparable to the work of 
Balzac, but because of its atmosphere, which 
has something of the flavor of the-master, just 
as a balsam pillow has something of the flavor 
of the pine forests. 

Tue seventh volume in the Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray is published, and eon- 
tains The Virginians, originally issued in 
monthly parts in 1858 and 1859. To Americans 
the story has always had ape- , = 

. : : i ‘The Virgin- 
euliar interest entirely apart jane” By W. 
from its literary value, and in M. TuaoKenay. 
its present form that interest is ve oer 
considerably angmented by Mrs. Tuaok«eray 
Ritchie’s introduction, which Ritoure. 
contains a number of letters from the author 
during his sojourn in this country. From 
them one gains a confirmation of the imprés- 
sion made by the author’s published work that 
Thackeray was fully alive to the good points 
of the American people, and not, like some 
others, watching ouly for the grotesque in our 
life as it was then. It is pleasant to read the 
daughter’s testimony that her father felt al- 
most as much at home in Broadway as on the 
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Brompton pavement. It is pleasing also to 
note throughout the correspondence convin- 
cing evidence that Thackeray was made to feel, 
while here, that he was a welcome guest. 

In view of the lamentations of certain lat- 
ter-day critics over certain peculiarities of the 
American people in their haste to get on in 
the world—their worry over their affairs and 
their so-called life of unrest—it is not without 
interest that one reads in a letter written by 
Thackeray in November, 1855, the following par- 
agraph: “In both visits to America,” he says, 
“T have found the effects of the air the same; 
Ihave a difficulty in forming the letters as I 
write them down on the page, in answering 
questions, in finding the most simple words 
to form the answers. A geutleman asked me 
Low long I had been in New York, I hesita- 
ted, and then said a week. I had arrived the 
day before....I hardly know what is said; 
am thinking of something else, nothing defi- 
nite, with an irrepressible longing to be in 
motion, I sleep three hours less than in Eng- 
land, making up, however, with a heavy, long 
sleep every fourth night or so. Talking yes- 
terday with a very clever man, T. Appleton, 
of Boston, he says the effect upon him on his 
return from Europe is the same. There is 
some electric influence in the air and sun here 
which we don’t experience on our side of the 
globe. People can’t sit still; people can’t 
ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in their 
studies; they must keep moving. I want to 
dash into the street now. At home after break- 
fast I want to read my paper leisurely, and 
then get to my books and work. Yesterday, 
as some rain began to fall, I felt a leaden cap 
taken off my brain-pan, and began to speak 
calmly and reasonably, and not to wish to quit 
my place.” 

Further along in the introduction we have 
a charming glimpse of Washington Irving in 
his home at Sunnyside, a chance reference to 
Longfellow, whose guest Thackeray was at 
Cambridge; and then, as his lecture tour pro- 
gresses, really fascinating little sketches of 
Savannah, New Orleans, and other Southern 
cities, all couched in the sincerest and kindli- 
est of words. 

Nothing more charming has yet been given 
us in biographical letters than these glimpses 
of the brilliant anthor in his private life, 
showing him always the genial friend, the ap- 
preciative guest, the affectionate father, and 
the strong, and at times troubled man. It is 
difficult to recall any volume quite so inti- 
mately pleasing and confidential as these pa- 
pers since the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Commonplace Book,” in which the reasder 
was made to feel that the great Waverly was 
his friend and confidant, and in a measure 
leaned upon the reader’s shoulder to help him 
over the hard places in life. Those who think 
of Thackeray as of a cynic should read at least 
this one chapter of introduction by his daugh- 
ter. If he is an American and has any cockles 


in his heart, he must find them warming as he 
reads; and when he puts the book away from 
him at the end of the chapter, if he does not 
feel tenderly disposed toward that great soul 
of whom he has been reading, it will not be 
because of the shortcomings of the great soul, 
but because he is himself fit only for “ treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” 


Ir is a matter of record that Thackeray once 
applied for the post of illustrator to Dickens. 
Fortunately his aspirations were nipped in the 
bud by the failure of his great contemporary to 
appreciate his superiority in art 
over Seymour, “ Phiz” (Hablot Pe 
K. Browne), Leech, and Cruik- . 
shank. Many of Thackeray’s readers have been 
willing to accept as true to life and nature the 





THACKERAY’S HOTEL WAITER. 


somewhat extraordinary figures which his pen- 
cil has placed before them, because many of 
them have passed their days without the op- 
portunity for foreign travel, and have been un- 
able to say whether or not the artist has faitl- 
fully reproduced the lineaments of his fellow 
men and women. But we have all gazed upon 
the genial countenance of the negro hotel 
waiter, and here is reproduced the nnnamed 
immortal of color who in January, 1856, waited 
upon Thackeray at his hotel in Philadelphia. 
It is easy, one may think, to find herein justi- 
fication for Dickens, and surely the reading 
world owes a debt of gratitude to “Boz” in that 
the author of “ Pickwick,” by discouraging the 
“artist,” gave an incentive to the man who 
subsequently forced him to share with him his 
laurels as a novelist. 
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